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The late Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri signing the historic 
nine point Declaration at Tashkent on January 10, 1966 
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PREFACE 




Kashmir ! What an image of beauty and peace is evoked 
in one’s mind with the mere mention of the name ! From time 
immemorial it has appropriately been known as the “Paradise 
on Earth”. Paradoxically, Kashmir has, for quite some time, 
been associated with trouble and turmoil and even war ! 

Inhabiting this meeting place of cultural waves from the 
North and the South, are a people who have been moulded in 
an atmosphere of beauty and blended cultures. A broad and 
liberal outlook governs their social and political life. 

This explains their love for a secular order of society. This 
motivated their accession, in October 1947, to India, the heme 
of a multi-racial and multi-lingual society. 

And it is for upholding this ideal that they had to face two 
unprovoked invasions in the 1 ist eighteen years. Pakistan, con¬ 
ceived in and built up on a different ideology—that only religion 
is the basis of nationality—attempted to annex Kashmir—the 
symbol of secular democracy—by force. The United Nations, 
which India approached early in 1948, has so far failed to 
redress the wrong, 

Interested Powers, taking advantage of the situation, allow¬ 
ed the issue to be side-tracked and get lost in power politics. 
India was subjected to a series of stresses and strains and the 
relations between the two neighbouring countries got embittered, 
resulting in an armed clash between the two in August-Septem- 
ber last year. 

It was then that the third neighbour, the USSR, took the 
initiative in arranging a meeting between the Prime Minister of 
India and the President of Pakistan at Tashkent, to smoothen 
and normalize the relations between the two countries. 

The first essential condition for it was renunciation o f force 
in the solution of any dispute between them. The recent 
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lostilities between the two countries had highlighted the 
futility of applying force to solve their differences as also the 
folly of maintaining a perpetual state of tension between the 
two countries. Only the enemies of India and Pakistan would 
like to keep the two apart. The voice of peace ultimately 
did prevail. And when Premier Kosygin of USSR invited 
the leaders of the two countries to meet on Russian soil, 


Prime Minister Shastri’s response was positive. He went to 
Tashkent with firm determination to succeed. 

The happy outcome of the Tashkent Summit provides 
ample proof for the deep-seated desire of the leaders and people 
of India to live in amity and peace with Pakistan. 


The Tashkent Declaration has been sanctified by the sup¬ 
reme sacrifice made by the late Lai Bahadur Shastri who worked 
himself to death while fighting for peace. The mental strain 
and physical fatigue he ungrudgingly went through, and which 
ultimately claimed his life, were in the best traditions of Gandhi 
and Nehru. If implemented by both sides with the same 
sincerity and goodwill which marked its birth, the historic 
Declaration will prove a turning point in the life of the 
600-million people inhabiting the sub-continent. 

To comprehend fully the significance of the Declaration, 
it is necessary to have a knowledge of the history of the Kashmir 
situation for the last eighteen years or more. It is a long story 
of political manoeuvrings by interested Powers ; of the plans and 
proposals presented by the Security Council, the U.N. Commis¬ 
sions and Mediators for the solution of the question ; of border 
incidents, sabotage and last of all war. No wonder the layman 
gets confused ; even an expert sometimes loses sight of the issues 
involved in the conflict. 


An attempt has been made in this book to present the story 
in proper perspective. Should it help the reader to appreciate 
the magnitude of the success achieved by the leaders of India 
and Pakistan at Tashkent, the aim of writing it will be 
adequately fulfilled. 


P. N. K. Bamzai 
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CHAPTER ONE 

THE HEART OF ASIA 

“While part of India, Kashmir is in fact the heart of Asia and for 
countless ages great caravans have passed from India right up to 
Central Asia through this State. I wonder how many people realize 
that Kashmir is further north than Tibet.” 

—Jowaharlal Nehru 

Conveniently called by the shorter name ‘Kashmir’, the 
Jammu and Kashmir State includes besides the celebrated 
Valley, the areas of Jammu, Ladakh, Baltistan, Gilgit, Hunza 
and Nagar. It runs deep into the heart of Asia and covers an 
area>f 86,024 square miles extending from 32° 17' to 36° 58' N. 
and from 73° 26' to 80° 30' E. 

By virtue of its central position in Asia, this border State 
of India commands a strategic importance, abutting as it is on 
the borders of Pakistan, U.S.S.R. and China. It stands on the 
old Central Asian trade route and the Kashmir valley has, 
from ancient times, been the halting place of caravans travelling 
between the plains of India and the uplands of Central Asia. 

With its 4,410,000 inhabitants, the State has the lowest 
density of population in India. For, unlike the vast plains of 
the rest of the country, Kashmir is mostly mountainous, rising 
in”several tiers from the plains in the south to the high-altitude 
valleys and peaks in the north, and enclosing some of the loftiest 
inhabited hamlets in the world. It begins from the strip of level 
land at northern-most extremity of the plains of the Punjab 
whence it continues, after a short distance, in long and low hills. 
These hills, spread over a large tract, constitute what is called 
the ‘Region of the Outer Hills’ or the ‘sub-montane tract’. 
The hills run parallel to one another and vary in height from 
2,000 to 4,000 feet above sea level. In between these rocky and 
rugged hills lie small narrow valleys. 
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This region experiences tropical heat, whose intensity 
during summer corresponds to that of the plains in Tndia. The- 
produce of these districts varies according to their altitude. Thus, 
below 2,000 feet grow the crops of those of the Punjab, such as. 
sugarcane. Cotton thrives and the hills are thickly covered with 
forests of pine and deodar. This region is rich in minerals. , 

The next natural division of the State lies between the- 
‘Outer Hills’ in the south to the lofty mountain ranges of the 
Pir Panjal, separating the Kashmir valley from Jammu. Aptly 
called the ‘Middle Mountains’, the elevation of this tract ranges, 
from 4,000 to 12,000 feet above sea level. There is a luxuriant 
growth of vegetation all over this area. The forests are rich 
with silver-fir, deodar, spruce, oak and pine. The lower parts 
are cultivated where possible. The main crops grown are 
maize, rice, millet, barley and wheat. Unlike the ‘Outer Hills’" 
snow falls and on higher elevations it stays long. 

From the ‘Middle Mountains’ onwards one comes to the 
region of lofty mountains which encloses the basin-shaped 
valley of Kashmir. The broad outline of the mountain ranges 
of this most picturesque part of the State commences from the 
Pir Panjal range in the south and south-wesL of the Valley, 
varying in height from 8,000 to 15,000 feet. 

The celebrated valley of Kashmir, nestled securely among 
the Himalayas at an average height of 6,000 feet above the 
sea, is approximately 84 miles in length and 20 to 25 miles in 
breadth. North, east jmd west, range after range of mountains 
guard the Valley from the outer world and in the south it is cut off 
from the Punjab by rocky barriers, 50 to 75 miles in width. The 
mountain snows feed the river Jhelum and the streams, and it 
is calculated that the Jhelum, in its course through the Valley, 
has a catchment area of nearly 4,000 square miles. 

There is a legend that the Kashmir valley was, aeons ago, a 
vast mountain lake called Satisar and geologists attest to this. 
T hat volcanic action had some share either in the formation of 
the original lake or its subsequent desiccation, is most probable 
and is to be traced in the mountains around the Vale. The 



soil contains remains of fresh-water fishes and fossil oysters 
the black shell of the water-chestnut may be found in layers 
embedded in the earth at a height of 1,500 feet above the level of 
the Valley. These indicate a fluvial origin. Traces of beaches 
may be seen on the sides of the mountains. The flat and 
uniformly even surface of the karewas or plateaux can only be 
attributed to their having been submerged for ages beneath the 
still, calm waters of a deep vast lake. 

According to the tradition the drainer of this lake was an 
ascetic named Kashyapa ; hence the reclaimed land was called 
Kashyap-pur or Kashyap-mar and later Kashmir. The name 
Kashmir also implies “land desiccated from water”, from 
Sanskrit ka (water), shimira (to desiccate). 

Kashmir is a land of lakes, rivers and flowers. For its 
fresh-water lakes and tarns the land is celebrated all the world 
over. Those lying in the Valley against the charming mountain 
background are the Wular, the Dal and the Manasbal. The 
Wular lying in the north-east of the Valley is the largest 
Iresh-water lake in India. Besides these lakes, which are fed by 
the springs and melting snow, there are a number of tarns 
formed by glacial action. 

Srinagar, the capital of the State, situated in the centre of 
the Valley, stands on the banks of the Vitasta. One of the 
oldest cities in India, its history dates back to the time of Asoka 
who is credited with having founded it during his visit to 
Kashmir. Srinagar with its numerous canals and the adjacent 
Dal Lake is aptly called the ‘Venice of the East’ and is a centre 
of trade and commerce. 

The major occupation of the people is agriculture. Rice, 
wheat, barley and fruits are cultivated. Handicrafts and manu¬ 
facture of woollens give employment to a fair proportion of the 
people who are known all the world over as the finest 
handicraftsmen of the East. The floral and faunal designs 
worked on shawls, carpets and papier-mache articles are 
the direct result of the beautiful surroundings in which the 
workers live. 
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The importance of the Valley to the defence and economy 
of the region lies in its fertile soil and extensive plains. Nestled 
in the heart of the Himalayas at an altitude of 6,000 ft., it 
has, frpm time immemorial, served as a base for military 
expeditions across the Karakoram and Hindukush ranges. 
For the garrisons and inhabitants of the far-flung frontier 
regions it supplied food and clothing. Besides, its salubrious 
climate has been an attraction for the people of cold countries 
to settle in. The Mughajs, the Pathans and lately the British 
cherished a desire to make a permanent home in this ‘Paradise 
on Earth’. 

Beyond the Valley are the areas of Ladakh, Balitistan and 
f Dardistan. The whole region is mountainous. It is here that 
arctic cold is experienced. The population is sparse owing to 
the extreme climate and low production. The region is cut off 
by mountain barriers from the other parts of the State and 
communications till the other day were primitive and difficult. 

Ladakh lies to the east of the Kashmir valley. The 
elevation of this part of the State varies from 8,000 to 15,000 
feet. The Karakoram ranges form the northern boundary of 
Ladakh. The climate is rigorous. Nights are very cold and 
days are hot. Crops such as barley, wheat, buckwheat, peas, 
grim, rapeseed, beans and turnips are grown here. Apples and 
apricots flourish in some parts of the region. 

Leh is the capital of the region. It was, before the expan¬ 
sion of the Peoples Republic of China to Sinkiang and Tibet, 
an important centre of trade as the caravan traders of Central 
Asia and of India met here and exchanged their commodities. 

The Indus valley, known as Baltistan, covers an area of 
6,500 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
Karakoram mountains, on the east by Ladakh, on the south 
by the Himalayas and on the west by Dardistan. There is very 
little cultivable land but fruits are sweet, especially grapes, 
melons and apricots. Caraway seeds are plentiful. 

Dardistan extends in the north to the Karakoram and be¬ 
sides Gilgit comprises Hunza, Nagar and the small principalities 
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>GJiiIas, Yasin, Punial, Ghizar, Ishkoman and Koh. Chitr: 

' is a tributary of the erstwhile princely State of Jammu and 
Kashmir. l 

In summer, days are hot and nights cool here. The 
mountains which range on its north and cast are among the 
loftiest in the world. There are several hot springs and also 
glaciers of which Baltoru is, except the ice-bound oceans of 
Arctic regions, the largest in the world. 



THE PEOPLE 

Jammu and Kashmir State is the home of various races 
and sects whose history goes back thousands of years. Many 
are the strange and interesting customs and social usages 
prevailing among them and any detailed account of their history 
would fill a volume. It would have to take into consideration 
ethnic and physical factors such as the diversity of race and 
religion, and the influence upon the people’s development of 
the vast mountain barriers and the network of rivers and 
hill-torrents cutting one part of the country off from another 
and tending to restrict mutual intercourse and confine the 
various population groups within limited and isolated areas. 
Here only a bird’s-eye view of the major sections of the 
population is possible. 

Jammu is the home of the Dogras, a hardy people divided 
into several castes and sects, both Hindu and Muslim. They 
dress in a short coat or freely-flowing skirt, with pyjamas loose 
to the knees and tight-fitting downwards. The men generally 
wear a light turban and tie a kamarband at the waist. The 
women dress in a tight-fitting bodice or jumper with pyjamas 
similar to those of their menfolk and a shawl or a dupatta thrown 
over the head. 

The inhabitants of the region of the ‘Middle Mountains’ 
are a virile and active people called the Paharis. Hardy and of 
powerful frame, they lead a rough life, eking out a sustenance 
by terrace cultivation on the slopes of the steep hills. Poor 
communications with the outside world and between the different 
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villages, due to the difficulties of the terrain, have served to 
keep them poor. The language they speak is a mixture of Hindi, 
Punjabi, Dogri and Sanskrit words. They dress in grey woollen 
coats, with karnarband and wear loose pyjamas. The women 
are clad in long gowns tied with a karnarband, their attire being 
completed by a cap and a shawl. 

Another interesting hill people are the Gujjars. The 
•climate and pastures at these altitudes are favourable for rearing 
cattle and sheep and from ancient times the Gujjars and their 
neighbours, the Gaddis, have been breeders. They lead semi- 
nomadic lives, moving in summer with their herds and flocks 
from the warm regions of Jammu to cool valleys of Kashmir. 
They build their flat-topped houses on seemingly inaccessible 
heights and are everywhere perfectly at home with their animals. 
Their outdoor life spent in some of the healthiest parts of the 
country and their nourishing diet of bread made from corn, with 
milk and butter as other constituents, result in their being a 
long-lived people. They are a fine tall race, with a decidedly 
Jewish cast of features. 

The people of the Kashmir valley are physically a fine race, 
the men being tall and well-built. They are an ancient people 
with complexions varying from olive to a ruddy and fair hue. 
The features of all are well-shaped and regular. Lively and 
intelligent, they are full of fun and fond of amusement. The 
beauty of their women has been long and much extolled. 

The Brahmins, popularly known as Kashmiri Pandits, 
form a distinct class of their own and are considered to be the 


purest specimen of the ancient Aryan settlers in the Valley. 
They are divided into 133 exogamous gotras, each member ot 
which claims to be a descendant of a rishi whose name the 
gotra bears. Generally the social position is determined by 
the nature of occupation followed, rather than by the gotra. 
Those who have been employed in superior State service since 
two or three generations hold their head high above others. 

The Sikhs are another small community. Before the 
partition of India in 1947 they were chiefly concentrated in 
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izaffarabad district, but the tribal invasion of the State forced 
them to migrate to other parts. They are a hardy people and 
mostly agriculturists. 

An overwhelming majority of the people in the Valley 
profess the Muslim faith. The advent of Islam during the 13th 
and 14th centuries surely but slowly changed the social structure 
of the people, but they maintained tiieir traditions of love and 
tolerance. 

The Kashmiri language has now been placed by Dr. 
Giieison in the Dardic branch of non-Sanskritic languages. 
This view is contrary to the popular and local belief that 
Kashmiri was originally the language of the Brahmins and has 
grown out of Sanskrit. There is no script of its own but the 
language has a vast store of rich proverbs, sayings and folklore. 
There are some epic poems rendered into Kashmiri as well as a 
large number of lyric poems. Recently the Persian script has 
oeen adapted for its use and Kashmiri literature is growing in 
quantity as well as in quality. 


The dress ot the Kashmiris has often been criticised for 
being effiminate and conducive to lazy habits. It is a long, 
loose gown buttoning at the neck and falling to the ankles. In 
winter it is made of wool and in summer of cotton. There is 
very little difference between the phiran worn by men and that 
by women. A pyjama of the loose type is generally worn 
under the phiran and this is all the dress of an average villager. 
Women wear a skull cap surrounded by a fillet of red colour in 
the case of Muslim and of white in that of Hindu women. A 
shawl or a white chaddar thrown gracefully over the head and 
shoulders, more as a protection from the sun than to hide the 
features, completes their headgear. Men wear turban as a sign 
o respectability and affluence : the ordinary peasant is content 
wea J‘ n 2 long pointed skull cap. In winter a kangri is 
en un er the phiran to keep oneself warm. This ingenious little 
sto\e consists of an earthen jar of about six inches diameter 
covered with a basket of wickerwork. Charcoal cinders of a spe¬ 
cial type aie put in it to give a constant and continuous warmth. 
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The staple food of the Kashmiris is rice. They take plenty 
of vegetables but the favourite is the hak or karam sag. In the 
cities mutton is consumed in large quantities but in the villages 
it is still a luxury reserved only for festive occasions. Although 
being the inhabitants of a cold country, Kashmiris abhor 
intoxicating drinks. They have, however, found a cheap and 
harmless substitute in tea which they take so often. Its 
preparation is also quite distinct, salt being used instead of sugar. 
Green leaves are boiled hard and to give it a pink colour, a 
pinch of bicarbonate of soda is added. Every time is tea time 
in a Kashmiri home and the samovar is generally steaming with 
the beverage throughout the day. 

The Kashmiri is noted for his hospitality as much as for 
his patient hard work. He is a clever craftsman, his wares 
decorating many a house and palace throughout the world. He 
is kind to his wife and children and divorce scandals are ex¬ 
tremely rare. Theft in the villages is uncommon and crime 
against person negligible. 

The Baltis are a people of good cheer and great patience. 
Being of a prolific nature owing to the prevailing custom of 
polygamy, they are forced to seek labour in far off places in the 
country, their own land being too barren to support a larger 
population. They wear a short woollen coat and trousers and a 
small cap. 

The ancient Bhauttas, the inhabitants of Ladakh, have a 
Turanian cast of features. Their cheek bones are high, the chin 
is small and usually retreating. Their stature is short, but what 
they lack in form is amply compensated by their cheerful 
disposition and frank and honest dealings. Their staple food is 
grim which is ground into flour and eaten mixed with tea and 
butter as a rough paste or in the form of bread. Most of the 
Ladakhis profess the Buddhist faith. 

All States in the rest of India have had age-old trade 
links with Kashmir. For this we have in the Chronicles of 
Kashmir several references to rich merchants come from various 
Indian cities. During the reign of Pratapaditya II (636-86 a,d.)„ 
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instance, “the land was full of merchants of different wares 
come from all regions”. A merchant from India was entrusted 
by King Bhoja of Malwa to build a wall round a holy 
spring in the Valley and to send its water in glass jars to him 
every day. He also supplied betel leaves to King Ananta of 
Kashmir (1028-63 a.d.) and by trading in different commodities 
became so rich that when “Ananta was in financial trouble, he 
became the king’s creditor.” Similarly, a successful merchant, 
Jayyaka by name, by selling victuals as a trader in the 
rest of India “accumulated wealth and became, in course of time, 
a rival to the lord of wealth.” 

Light on Kashmir’s ancient trade links with the rest of 
India is thrown by the recent finds of Kashmirian coins of the 
7th and 8th centuries a. d. at as distant places in India as 
Bhitwa, District Fyzabad, Rajghat and Sarnath in the confines 
of Banaras, Monghyr District, and at the ancient university site 
of Nalanda in Patna District. 


During the Mughal rule, Kashmir had a flourishing trade 
with the rest of the country. Bernier who visited the Valley in 
1665 in the train of Aurangzeb, records that Kashmir’s artistic 
handicrafts and fruits found a ready market in Delhi, Agra and 
other important cities. When in the middle of the 18th century, 
the Valley came under the brief rule of the Afghans, there were 
several Hindustani business houses at Srinagar. Even though 
there was political instability, Kashmir could ill-afford to have 
its trade links snapped and as soon as peace returned to the 
land they were forged anew. We have enough evidence from 
travellers like Forster, Moorcraft, Vigne and Henderson to show 
that towards the end of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
century, Kashmir’s products were sold at important cities like 
Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, Calcutta and Surat. 

Lack ot easy communications, however, hampered trade. 
The Valley continued to remain insulated behind its high 
mountain ramparts till as late as 1890, when, as Sir Walter 
Lawrence wrote in his Valley of Kashmir , there was no wheeled 
carriage in Kashmir and the only communication between the 
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Valley and the rest of India was over narrow, tortuous foot¬ 
paths across the high passes. Goods were carried either on 
pack-ponies or human back. George Forster who visited the 
Valley in 1784 says that while travelling over the Banihal pass 
he saw porters carrying Kashmir fruit in baskets, and its shawls 
in containers lined with birch bark, to Jammu, from where they 
were distributed to different markets in Hindustan. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Geographically the Banihal pass is not only the nearest 
but easiest route from the Valley to the rest of India and has 
been serving as the main line of commerce from ancient times. 
But when Imperial interests compelled the British to construct 
a military road, they chose the longer, and consequently a 
costlier, route to connect Srinagar with Rawalpindi, an impor¬ 
tant military base in north India. For, by the end of the 19th 
century, Kashmir had acquired importance in the context of the 
Anglo-Russian strategy in Asia. The British were menaced by 
the Russian advance in Central Asia and, as a British author 
records, “it was necessary that we should have a road for our 
troops in order to L resist, if necessary, any attack from that 
border/’ The new road dealt a heavy blow to the ancient 
Banihal route and the trade of the Valley was diverted over to 
the Jhelum valley road. 

With the opening up of the Valley there was a phenomenal 
growth in its import and export trade. It was, however, soon 
realized that the Banihal route would be a quicker and far more 
economical line of communication for commercial purposes, 
if a cart road were constructed connecting Srinagar with Jammu, 
Work on the road was begun in 1916 and the first vehicle 
crossed over the 9,000-ft. pass in 1920. 

There was a rapid increase in both goods and passenger 
traffic over the new road, and by 1947—when the Jhelum valley 
road was closed following the Pakistan invasion of the State, the 
Banihal road had already become the main life-line of commerce. 

The pass Wjas, however, snow-bound for a month or two 
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in winter. To ensure a free flow of traffic all the year round. 
Government of India gave top priority to the building of a low- 
level tunnel which was opened in January, 1958. Thus an age- 
old dream of the Kashmiris came true as the biggest impedi¬ 
ment to an unhampered flow of trade between the Valley and 
the rest of India was now removed. 

Timber was mostly purchased in bulk by the Indian Rail¬ 
ways and the available figures show that before Partition more 
than 70 per cent of the timber exports from the State went to 
the rest of India and only a small fraction of the remainder to 
the areas which now constitute Pakistan. After Independence, 
the demand for Kashmir’s timber was more than doubled. 
Whereas the revenue of the State from forests in 1946-47 was 
Rs. .131 lakhs, it rose to Rs. 400 lakhs in 1961-62. The 
primitive and wasteful method of carriage by floating down logs 
and sleepers on the mountain streams and rivers was, after 


Independence, replaced by road transport which eliminated loss 
due to deterioration and theft in transit. 

There was also an increase in the demand for Kashmir’s 
iruit and consequently apples, pears, apricots, cherries, plums, 
walnuts and almonds were grown for export. In 1945-46 the 
total value of fruit exported to the markets in India was 
Rs. 104.51 lakhs, out of which hardly 14 per cent went to areas 
mow constituting Pakistan. At present, thanks to cheap and quick 
transport facilities, Kashmir fruit finds a ready market in distant 
cities like Bombay and Calcutta where even tender cherries and 
plums are sold, being flown from Srinagar. Vegetable seeds and 
medicinal herbs are a recent addition to the agricultural exports 
liom the Valley. Kashmir has now the distinction of supplying 
the bulk of vegetable seeds required by the country, and thereby 
taving a sizeable amount in foreign exchange. 

The silk industry is also making a rapid progress and with 
(Ik rising demand from markets in India, the trade is in a 
flourishing state. Along with silk, the traditional shawl is 
finding an extensive market. Better facilities have been provided 
by the Kashmir Government to the workers’ co-operatives which 
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nufacture and distribute the products. A number of emporia 
have been set up in important cities in the rest of India. .While 
eliminating the rapacious middleman and ensuring a better deal 
to the artisan, these emporia have created a wider and more 
stable market for Kashmir goods. 

Another development following the opening up of the 
Valley was the increase in the tourist trade. The salubrious 
climate and the scenic beauty of the Valley attracted an ever- 
increasing number of tourists every year. Ih the beginning the 
tourists were mostly comprised of British officers serving in 
India, and a handful of Indians. This picture was, however, 
reversed after the first World War when more Indians began 
coming to Kashmir. Before partition they came mostly from 
Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and South India. Very few of 
them were from parts of the sub-continent now forming 
Pakistan. The statistics pertaining to tourism before partition 
are very illuminating. In 1944-45 the amount accruing from 
this trade was Rs. 200 lakhs from India and only Rs. 25 lakhs 
from areas now forming Pakistan. 

The tourist trade has registered a steady increase from 
1947 when the State acceded to India. Whereas in 1953, the 
number of Indian and foreign tourists was 21,381, it rose to 
92,455 in 1961. In 1 963 the figure exceeded 100,000. This 
was, to a great extent, the result of the various amenities 
provided to the tourists by the State and Central Governments. 
Several dak bungalows, dormatories, rest houses, tourist 
huts and youth hostels have been built and concessions in 
road, rail and air fare allowed to tourists. Above all, the 
common man, who is now aware of the benefits accruing to the 
people from this trade, extends a hearty welcome to the tourist 
and tries to make his stay in the State as comfortable as 
possible. 

As a result of brisk export trade of its handicrafts and an 
increasing influx of tourists, the standard of living among the 
Kashmiris improved appreciably. This resulted in a growth, 
both in volume and value, of the State’s imports. A glance at 
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the 1945-46 import figures will show the dependence of the 
State on markets in the rest of India for its essential supplies. 

(in lakhs of rupees) 


Cotton textiles 

219.30 

Sugar 

5^.74 

Metals 

40.52 

Tea 

29.87 

Tobacco (manufactured) 

30.57 

Petrol and kerosene 

42.83 

Salt 

15.98 

Grains and pulses 

36.18 

and 


Other articles of merchandise 

50.66 


Some of these commodities were imported from foreign 
countries before Partition but with the growth of Indian indus¬ 
tries particularly cotton textiles, metals and sugar, the entire 
demand for these was met by Indian goods. So was the case 
with tea. Excepting salt, grains and pulses which came from 
areas now forming Pakistan, all the imports were from markets 
in the rest ol India. With better facilities in transport, salt 
and grains are also now coming from the rest of India and 
selling in the State at cheap rates. 

These facts and figures point to the conclusion that from 
ancient times, Kashmir’s economy depended upon those regions 
of the sub-continent which form the Indian Union. And after 
Independence the trade links have been strengthened further. 
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v CHAPTER TWO 

HOME OF A MIXED CULTURE 

“The refusal of the people of Kashmir to accept the so-called 
two-nation theory was not a mere political development but had 
its roots in their long past and the culture they had developed. ’ 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 

Kashmir has, from ancient times, been famous as a seat of 
learning and the great historian Kalhana mentions learning as 
the most important among the five things for which Kashmir 
was renowned. Yuan Chwang, who visited Kashmir in 631 a.d., 
wrote : “The people of Kashmir love learning and are 
well cultured. Since centuries learning has been held in great 
respect in Kashmir.” In the 11th century, Alberuni, the great 
Arabic scholar who followed Mahmud Ghazni to India, said 
about Kashmiris that their land “is the high school of Hindu 
sciences.” 

The development of Sanskrit language was an object ol 
special study with the pandits of Kashmir. They made impor¬ 
tant contribution to the study of Vedic literature, grammar and 
philology. Panini’s monumental work on Sanskrit grammar, 
the Astadhyayi, was commented upon by Patanjali in his 
Mahahhasya . He is believed to have lived in the second 
century b.c. and the Kashmiri tradition, upheld by several 
scholars, claims him as having been born in a village named 
Godra in the south of the Valley. In the field of grammar, the 
other famous names are Candracarya, Kshiraswamin, Jayaditta, 
Vamana, Bhatta Jagadhara and Kedara Bhatta. 

Both according to their own account and according to the 
admission of the learned in the rest of India, the Kashmirians 
were formerly as distinguished in the Alankara-Sastra, or poetics, 
as in poetry and drama. They produced a long series of writers 
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on this suhct. The more famous among these are Lolluta, 
Sankuka. Bhatta Udbhatta, Kshmendra and Kuntala. But it 
is for tfj r theory of Dhvani, a unique contribution to the 
scienccjf poetics, that the Kashmirian authors deserve credit. 
The f'st propounder of this theory was Anandavardhana who, 

,n Dhvanyaloka , asserts that it is Dhvani that is the soul of 
P ( :try. This theory received support from writers like the 
f'nous Abhinavagupta, the great poet, critic, philosopher and 
s int of Kashmir. 

In drama, poetry and criticism, Kashmir produced a galaxy 
of authors. Among those known outside the Valley may be 
mentioned Bilhana who became the court-poet of the Calaukya 
king Parmadi Vikramaditya Tribhuvanmalla. Mankha who 
wrote the famous Srikanthacarita is also the author of a 
Sanskrit dictionary. Somadeva who may be described as one 
of the founders of fiction and whose work has reached the 
remotest corners of the world in one form or another, 
wrote his famous Kathasaritasagara in the 11th century a.d. 
Kshemendra also made notable contribution to fable literature 
with his Briihatkathamemjari. In historical literature the name 
Kalhana is outstanding. He was followed by Jonaraja, Srivara, 
Prajyabhatta and Suka. Similarly in medicine Kashmir 
contributed a lot with the writings of Dridhabala and Udbhatta. 

The monistic philosophy of Kashmir Saivism differs so 
fundamentally from the other systems of Saivism that 
Madhavacharya in his Sarva-darsana-sangraha does not include 
it under Saiva-darsanas but deals with it as Pratyabijna-darsana. 

ashmir Saivism, known as Trika-Sastra is so called because it 
explains three modes of knowledge of Reality, viz., non-dual 
(abheda), non-dual-cum-dual (bhedbheda), and dual (bheda). It is 
essentially a spiritual philosophy, because its doctrines regard¬ 
ing Reality, the world, and man are derived from a wealth of 
spiritual experiences. Its literature is voluminous and a number 
of saints, philosophers and writers have contributed to explain 
and elucidate its doctrine and dogma. Kashmir Saivism has 
now attiacted the attention of theologians and scholars in the 
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rest of India and abroad and has become an object f serious 
study by them. It is, in fact, “a virgin field of resei % anc * 
will repay the most conscientious labour of philosoph s f° l 
many years to come.” 

Apart from the study of their own culture and litera ire > 
Kashmiri scholars were inevitably influenced by the Chint e > 
Indian and Greek artfand literature. The contacts, establishec 
through various missionaries and scholars who travelled tc 
distant countries, as well as through numerous travellers and 
scholars who visited Kashmir, made for a synthesis of art and 
culture for which Kashmir became famous. For instance, the 
ancient Kashmiri architecture is considered an amalgam of the 
Greek and Hindu types. 

About two thousand years or more ago, Kashmir was a 
great centre of Buddhism and some of the Buddhist Councils 
were held there. Kashmir became a high school of Mahayana 
Buddhism during the time of Kaniska’s rule and after, and 
attracted scholars and pilgrims from distant lands who studied 
the Buddhist texts at the feet of learned pandits of Kashmir. 
Kashmiri missionaries travelled to far off places in China, Tibet 
and South-East Asia to propagate the Buddhist religion there. 
The most famous of these was the great scholar and philoso¬ 
pher, Kumarajiva. 

By the beginning of the 13th century, Islam had made 
considerable progress in Northern India and Central Asia, and 
though Kashmir had successfully withstood the attacks of 
Muslim conquerors like Ghazni, it was gradually influenced by 
the preachings of numerous Islamic teachers. By the beginning 
of the 14th century a fair proportion of the people may be said 
to have accepted Islam. Happily for the new religion it found 
a fertile soil there to grow and expand in. The shackles of 
caste had already been broken by the teachings of Buddhism 
and the general mass of people were slowly but surely converted 
to the new faith by the Sufi dervishes who entered the Valley 
in large numbers from Persia and Central Asia. 

The impact of the Arabic and Persian cultures which 
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followed the wholesale adoption of Islam in Kashmir, produced 
a profound effect on dress, marriage, art and literature which is 
discernable in the Valley today. But though the new values 
were assimilated quickly, the past was not eliminated ; it was 
allowed to blend with the new. The result was the emergence 
of a society which, though differing from the old, was rooted in 
Indo-Kashmir traditions. This is evident from a study of the 
Kashmiri language and literature, religious beliefs and social 
life of Kashmir today. N 

Medieval Kashmir is proud of having made notable 
contribution to the Persian language and literature. Persian 
language suited the temperament and taste of the Kashmirian 
scholar. The love and appreciation of beauty reflected in his 
works represent the enchanting surroundings he lived in—the 
calm lakes, the snow-capped mountains, the lush green 
meadows, bubbling fountains, the multi-coloured flowers, the 
changing seasons with their varied hues. No wonder Kashmir 
acquired the epithet of Iran-i-saghir or the “Little Iran”. The 
most outstanding poets were Mulla Tahir Ghani, Muhammad 
Zaman Nafi and Sheikh Yaqub Sarfi. Kashmiri theologians 
and philosophers also wrote erudite works on Islamic Traditions 
and Jurisprudence. We have thrilling travelogues and illumi¬ 
nating biographies from the pen of Kashmirian scholars in 
Persian. 

Kashmir thus became the meeting place of two mighty 
traditions—the heart of India’s monistic Wisdom-Religion, 
which was Kashmir Saivism, and Erfan, the ‘Wisdom of the 
Quran’. The geographical situation of the Valley, the rich 
cultural heritage of the people and the radical nature of Islam 
that came to Kashmir, were all responsible for this unique 
synthesis. This resulted in the emergence of a remarkable 
School or Order of Islamic Sufis—the Rishis —who exerted 
enormous influence on the religious and philosophical beliefs 
of the people, and moulded their mind and set up the ideal of 
religious tolerance and abiding faith in the grace of God. The 
founder of this School was Sheikh Nur-ud-Din alias Nand Rishi 
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who flourished towards the end of the 14th and beginning of 
the 15th centuries. Baba Bam Rishi, Baba Zain-ud-Din and 
others set up their ziarats or monasteries throughout the Valley. 

It is noteworthy that the Order had members from both Hindu 
and Muslim faiths. The political, social and economic travail 
and suffering through which the land had to pass, was consi¬ 
derably lightened by the comforting words and kind acts of 
these highly advanced souls. They lived among the common 
people, shared their troubles and pains. No better tribute can. 
be paid to them than that recorded by Abul Fazl : 

“The most respectable people of Kashmir are the 
Rishis who, although they do not suffer themselves to be 
fettered by traditions, are doubtless true worshippers of 
God. They revile not any other sect and ask nothing of 
anyone ; they plant the roads with fruit trees to furnish 
the traveller with refreshments ; they abstain from flesh 
and have no intercourse with the other sex. There are 
two thousand of these Rishis in Kashmir.’’ 

As in religion and philosophy, so in art and literature, 
medieval Kashmir is noteworthy for the emergence of a com¬ 
posite culture. The Islamic wooden architecture of which the 
best specimens are the mosques of Shah Hainadan and Jamma 
Masjid in Srinagar has attracted the attention of scholars. 
Similarly in handicrafts like shawls and carpets, papier-mache 
and wood carving, there is a blending of the new with the old. 

No wonder, therefore, that conflicts between religions and 
cultures in Kashmir were less marked, and the people broadly 
accepted all of them and thus created a blended cultural atmos¬ 
phere which is peculiar to Kashmir. 

CULTURAL UNITY OF INDIA 

Nothing perhaps brings out in bolder relief the picture 
of the unity of India from time immemorial than the cultural 
fabrique of ancient Kashmir. Despite its geographical isolation 
we find this small kingdom playing a prominent role in enrich¬ 
ing the cultural life which pulsated throughout the length and 
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breadth of India. For, it was early in its history that the 
Valley was settled by the Indo-Aryan immigrants from the plains 
of the Punjab, and having inherited the Vedic art and culture 
they developed it to a remarkable degree. 

The first historical figure that we come across in the 
Rajatarangini is Asoka who brought the Valley and the 
neighbouring territory into his vast empire. He personally 
visited this beautiful land bringing with himself Buddhist 
missionaries to preach the doctrine of the Buddha. This had 
a profound effect on the cultural life of the country, as Kash¬ 
mir thenceforth became the fountain-head of Mahayana and 
an advance post of Indian culture. From there went forth in 
the time of Kaniska and after, a number of missionaries to 
distant regions of Central Asia and China who carried the 
Doctrine of the Buddha to those countries. This further forged 
the links with the art and cultural centres in the rest of India. 
For, apart from becoming politically a part of the country 
under Kaniska, several Buddhist scholars and ‘acaryas’ made 
the Valley the headquarters of their activities. Among these 
were the celebrated Nagarjuna, Asvagosh, Vasubandhu, 
Dharmatrata, and a host of others. Similarly Kashmirian 
Buddhist scholars adorned the Vikramasila and Nalanda 
Universities. 

A further bond of unity was the systematic study and 
cultivation of the Sanskrit language. In fact all the literature 
produced in Kashmir on Buddhism was in Sanskrit. We have 
already surveyed the enormous contribution of Kashmir to 
Sanskrit poetry, drama, philosophy and literature in general. 
And it is not hard to imagine the constant flow of scholars and 
savants from Kashmir to different centres of learning in the 
rest oi India and vice versa. 

In philosophy and aesthetics the pandits of Kashmir made 
such notable contribution that they were in great demand at 
centres of learning in the rest of India. Similar was the case 
with Kashmiri poets and dramatists. Bilhana's is an outstand¬ 
ing example. But long before him we find a poor pandit, 
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Matrigupta, repairing to the court of Vikramaditya-Harsa where 
his merit was recognised by the king who bestowed on him the 
viceroyalty of Kashmir. The family of Sarangdeva who wrote 
his Sangitaratnakara and other works served under the Yadavas 
of Devagiri. Bilhana and Sarangadeva were not the only 
Kashmiris to have taken service under Vikramaditya VI 
Tribhavanmalla. The Laksmeswar inscription of the year 27 
of the king refers to His Majesty’s high minister and general, 
Bhimanaya or Bhima, a native of Kashmir (Ep. Ind. Vol. XII, 
p. 28). Then again the Bodh Gaya inscription of Asokachalla 
of Laksmana Samvat 51 makes mention of a pandit of 
Kashmir, Abhaya Sriraja. who was the royal preceptor. 
Another celebrated monk of Kashmir, Vinaya Srimitra, chose 
his abode the Kanakastupavihara in the district of Tipperah. 

That the current of culture was flowing from both 
directions is amply proved by the installation at his court by 
Lalitaditya of the famous poets Vakpatiraja, the author of 
Gaudavaho and Bhavabhuti who has given us that masterpiece 
of lyric-cum-devotional peotry, Malatimadhava. Earlier, we are 
told by Kalhana, several scholars were got from other parts of 
the country in the time of Abhimanyu to restore the study of 
Patanjali’s Mahabhasya which had gone out of vogue in the 
Valley. A similar restoration is referred to in the reign of 
Jayapida. 

Many famous writers and philosophers of Kashmir trace 
their origin to ancestors who came from different parts of 
India. For instance, Jayanta Bhatta’s and his equally famous 
son Abhinanda’s ancestors came from Gauda (Bengal). 
Kshemendra mentions the presence in Kashmir of students from 
Gauda and other parts of India. Abhinavagupta’s ancestors 
came to Kashmir from Kanyakubja during the reign of 
Lalitaditya. 

In music, dance and drama, we find a similar interchange 
of ideas. Whereas Kashmiri musicians acquired proficiency 
in north Indian ragas, we find at the same time that under 
Harsa, masters from Karnataka were also invited to give 
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^ dS^ons to musicians of Kashmir. Harsa also introduced the 
Karnataka type of coins as well as south Indian fashions in 
In the numerous sculptures found in 


dress and ornaments. 

Kashmir, we notice the Indian dress—the choli and the saree. 
And in architecture too the temple design and the ground plan 
very much followed the fundamentals of the temple plans in 


the rest of the country. 

The administrative machinery in Kashmir was set up on 
the traditional pattern of the “eighteen offices of State’’ as 
mentioned in Mahabharata, and in the military organisation, 
the model was set by the Mauryan generals. 

In commerce, trade, and social organisation, there has 
been one pattern all over India—the same spirit animating 
the cultural and religious life of the country. Pilgrims from 
Kashmir whether Hindu or Buddhist visit the holy places from 
Rameswaram to Badrinath and from Dwarka to Puri. We 
are told by Kalhana that Kashmiris were exempted from 
payment of pilgrims tax at Gaya. And year after year devotees 
of Siva from all over the country go on pilgrimage to the holy 
cave of Amarnath in Kashmir. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The history of Kashmir is the history of a living people. 
From ancient times they have passed through days of joy and 
sorrow ; of affluence and penury. But whether in sunlight or 
shade, the Kashmiris stuck fast to their humanistic principles, 
and did not fall a prey to religious intolerance and 
narrow-minded bigotry. The flame of learning and culture 
was assiduously kept alive by a line of scholars and savants, 
bven in the darkest days of political instability, Kashmiris did 
not cease to bring forth literary gems in Sanskrit, Persian and 
Kashmiri languages. Nor did their deft fingers stop to enrich 
the world of art with their beautiful architecture, their shawls, 
exquisite wood carvings, colourful pieces in papier-mache, and 
numerous other handicrafts. 

Kashmir can claim the distinction of being the only region 
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of India which possesses an nninteruppted series of written 
records of its history, reaching back beyond the period of the 
Muhammadan conquest and deserving the name of real chro¬ 
nicles. 

Writing of history seems to have been a traditional art. 
We have no less an authority than Kalhana himself to testify 
to the existence in his time of at least eleven earlier composi¬ 
tions on the history of Kashmir which he consulted while 
writing his own immortal Rajatarangini. 

Comprised in eight cantos of Sanskrit verse, the 
Rajatarangini is the history of the various dynasties which ruled 
Kashmir from the earliest period to the time of the author 
(12th century a.d.) His work was continued by Jonaraja (d.1459) 
and Srivara who brought the Chronicles down to 1486. 
The fourth Chronicle begun by Prajyabhatta was completed by his 
pupil Suka, some years after the annexation of Kashmir by 
Akbar in 1586. Thereafter the tradition of writing history was 
kept up by Kashmiri writers, both Hindu and Muslim, in 
Persian. 

In ancient India, Kashmir had an honoured place. The 
Chronicles speak of a glorious king of Kashmir’ named 
Gonanda, who was worshipped by the region which Kailasa 
lights up and which ‘the tossing Ganga clothes with a soft 
garment’. In the same records the name of Asoka is associated 
with Srinagar, a ‘town of ninety-six lakhs of houses resplendent 
with wealth’. 

Buddhist influence predominated in early Kashmir. 
Asoka is said to have introduced Buddhism to Kashmir. The 
Buddhist faith received an impetus at the hands of the Indo- 
Scythian rulers, particularly Kaniska, Huska and Juska. The 
Third Buddihist Council was held in Kashmir under Kaniska’s 
patronage and from that time Kashmir became the Centre of 
Mahayana from where missionaries carried the doctrine to 
distant China, Central Asia and Tibet. Subsequent rulers, 
it appears, were not all supporters of Buddhism and with the rise 
of the Saiva cult and philosophy, Buddhism though lingering 
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some time, was finally replaced by the traditional 
Brahmanism. And when the famous Chinese pilgrim. Yuan 
Chwang, visited Kashmir in about the seventh century a.d., 
he found the mass of the people Hindu and the Buddhist 
monasteries few and partly deserted. Toleration, however, seems 
to have been the keynote of religious policy in those remote 
times, and Buddhists and Hindus lived amicably together. 

A notable king was Praversena II, who reigned about 
700 a.d. and built his capital on the site of the present Srinagar. 
Another ruler of whom history takes great notice is Lalitaditya, 
who ruled in the middle of the eighth century, and distinguished 
himself by his successful compaigns in Central and Western 
India and Central Asia. Returning from his last compaign 
loaded with booty, he followed the usual custom of building a 
capital for himself. Yet another aspirant for the honour of 
fixing the State capital was Sankaravarman, a king who reigned 
from 88.1 to 902 a.d. This king, after the manner of his kind, 

destroyed Paraspur, which was then the capital, and founded 

a new city where Pattan is now situated. Finally in this line 

of kings, we have Queen Didda, who reigned from 950 to 
1003 A.D. 

The subsequent history of Kashmir for some hundreds 
of years was a succession of violent changes in which dynasty 
succeeded dynasty, as some adventurer or other by his military 
talent, acquired power. Towards the middle of the 14th 
century, Muslim rule was established over the Valley not as a 
result of foreign invasion, as in the rest of northern India, but 
by a coup d'etat from within the Valley. The influence and 
teaching of Islam had penetrated into the Valley long before a 
j us im king ascended the throne, having been carried there by 
Islamic missionaries and military adventurers. The new religion 
ound a iertile soil to grow and expand in. The people had been 
groaning under the misrule of the later Hindu rulers, when 
tra e languished and agriculture was at a standstill. The 
shackle^ of caste had already been cut by Buddhism and the 
masses did not, therefore, find it difficult to embrace the new faith 
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preached by the Sufi dervishes who projected its social a: 
religious humanism. 

The best known of the early Sultans—as the dynasty came 
to be known—was Zain-ul-abidin. Abolishing the iniquitous 
poll-tax and other oppressive measures of his predecessor, he 
inaugurated an era of toleration under which ancient learning 
was revived and the Brahmins regained their influence. This 
enlightened Sultan’s death left Kashmir a prey to the old 
anarchical influences, and it was not until the conquest of the 
territory by Emperor Akbar towards the end of the 16th century 
that a reign of order was established. 

Akbar’s association with Kashmir is one of the poetic 
traditions of Indian history. Though he visited the Valley only 
three times, he was much attracted by its beauty and people, 
and caused his minister, Todar Mai, to devote to it a promi¬ 
nent measure of his administrative abilities. 

It is, however, to Emperor Jehangir that Kashmir owes its 
most opulent memories of Mughal rule. This monarch was 
greatly drawn to the Valley, and lavished upon it an extra¬ 
ordinary amount of money and care. A conspicuous feature of 
the Kashmir of his day was the many lovely pleasure gardens 
which the Emperor caused to be laid in appropriate positions, 
notably around the Dal Lake. The Mughal rule lasted until 
the middle of the 18th century, when, in consequence of the 
decay of the Imperial power, the Governor of the State became 
practically independent of Delhi. 

Thereafter, it fell under Afghan despotism and the people 
were oppressed by a succession of governors from Kabul, each 
more cruel than his predecessor. Their rapacity was inflicted 
on the people irrespective of religion or caste, and Hindus and 
Muslims were alike the victims of their cruel rule. When their 
condition became insupportable, the Kashmiris turned for aid 
to Ranjit Singh whose rising star was then attracting the atten¬ 
tion of India. As a consequence of this appeal, the Sikhs sent 
an army to Kashmir in 1814, the advance being made over the 
Pir Panjal. The expedition was a failure, and nothing further 
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done until 1819, when Ranjit Singh’s best general, Misr 
’wan Chand, accompanied by Gulab Singh of Jammu, invaded 
Kashmir, and after driving out the Afghan representative, 
Jabbar Khan, established the Sikh rule. A terrible^famine ravaged 
the Valley in the early years of the Sikh regime. Mian Singh was 
the most popular Sikh governor, and grateful memories of his 
exertions to repair the damage, still linger among the people, 
e was unfortunately assassinated by mutinous troops. 

While Kashmir was passing through the latest vicissitudes 
in its history which we have outlined, a new power was grow- 
mg in influence on the environs of the State. This was the 
authority of Gulab Singh, a Rajput who was one of Ranjit 
Singh’s favourite lieutenants. Created Raja of Jammu in 1820 
ior services rendered to the Sikh cause, Gulab Singh, by force 
of character, speedily organised his territory on firm lines. 
Eventually he established a complete domination over nearly 
all the country between Kashmir and the Punjab. Ladakh and 
Baltistan were also brought under control with the result that 
Gulab Singh was practically master of all the territory immedi¬ 
ately surrounding Kashmir. 

When war broke out between the British and the Sikhs, 
Gulab Singh refrained from taking sides until in 1846, after the 
attle of Sobraon, he acted the part of a mediator between the 
British and the Sikhs. The treaties concluded as a result of 
t is intervention gave to the British, as equivalent of an 
indemnity of ten million rupees, the hill country between the 
rivers Beas and Indus. Out of this ceded territory, the British 
transferred to Gulab Singh, for the sum of seven and a half 
million rupees all the hilly and mountainous country situated to 
he east of the Indus and the west of the Ravi. Gulab Sin*h 
died m 1857 and in 1860, his successor, Ranbir Singh, sent a 
we -equipped expedition against the mutinous chief of Gilgit 
and the adjoining territories, and succeeded in finally establish- 
mg the Dogra hold upon this outpost. 

Ranbir Singh was an excellent ruler, and a man of learn- 
>ng, culture and strong intelligence. The close of his reign 
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was darkened by the calamitous famine of 1877-9, which 
decimated the Valley. On the death in September 1885 of 
Ranbir Singh, his eldest son, Pratap Singh ascended the throne. 

In 1870 Maharaja Ranbir Singh sent his troops to Hunza 
and Nagar and obtained their vassalage. Later when the 
Afghan War was in the offing and'the British were anxious to 
isolate Afghanistan and eliminate any possible threat from 
Chitral, Maharaja Ranbir Singh was encouraged to send an 
expedition to Chitral and obtain its vassalage. Negotiations 
were opened between the army officers of the Maharaja and the 
Mehtar of Chitral which eventually resulted in a treaty between 
Aman-ul-mulk the Mehtar and the Maharaja. According to 
the treaty the Mehtar accepted the suzerainty of the Maharaja 
and in token thereof agreed to pay annually a small tribute. 

It was thus towards the end of the 19th century that the 
Jammu and Kashmir State came finally into shape, the Maha¬ 
raja’s authority extending from Chitral in the north to Kathua 
in the south and Aksaichin in the east to Kohala in the west. 
The State thus became the most important frontier region of 
India and consequently a pawn on the chessboard of power 
politics. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

EARLY BRITISH MANOEUVRES 

“Gilgit is a poor valley situated on the far side of the Indus at 
the extreme verge of Kashmir. Why, it has been asked, should 
it be worth our while to interfere there ? The answer is, of course, 
Russia. She has advanced practically to the Hindukush ; it is 
necessary to see that she does not cross it.” 

— Col. Durand, The Making of a Frontier 

1 he dawn of the nineteenth • century witnessed the 
emergence of Kashmir as a vital frontier region of India. The 
fame of its scenic beauty and rich cultural heritage had already 
spread to distant corners of the world, but with the rapid 
advance of the British Indian empire to the north, the amazing 
growth of power and expansion of Czarist Russia in Central 
Asia, and the extension of the Chinese borders to Sinkiang, 
Kashmir acquired a unique importance as the place where the 
three gi<-at empires met. Soon it became a centre of activity 
lor various foreign agents engaged • in collecting information 
on its geogiaphy, administrative set-up and defence. With the 
advance of the century, the course of Kashmir history was 
increasingly affected by the political situation prevailing on 
both sides of the Karakoram. This and similar international 
developments—the concomitants of its geographical situation- 
persisted to influence the course of political history of Kashmir, 
even after it was incorporated, on the downfall of the Sikh 
kingdom, into a princely state of British India. They have 
not ceased to do so even to the present day. 

The first realization of Kashmir’s strategic importance 
dawned on the British Indian Government after the conclusion 
©f a treaty of friendship with Maharaja Ranjit Singh at Amrit¬ 
sar in 1809, by which they agreed to abstain from interference 
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with the territories of the Maharaja north of the Sutlej, while 
he agreed to respect the territories and subjects of the chiefs south 
of the river. The Maharaja honourably observed his engage¬ 
ments and abandoning his dream of cis-Sutlej supremacy, 
turned his attention to the expulsion of the Afghans from the 
northern districts of the Punjab, and the reduction of Multan, 
Kashmir and Derajat. After two unsuccessful attempts he 
finally wrested the Valley out of the hands of the Afghans in 
1819 A.D. 

But soon the British who, out of fear of the Russian 
advance into Central Asia and Persia, were getting interested 
in the northern region of Ranjit Singh’s dominions, began 
casting their covetous eyes on the beautiful Valley. The 
Directors of the East India Company, in a despatch dated June 
25, 1836, instructed the Governor-General, Lord Auckland, to 
“judge as to what steps it may be proper and desirable for you 
to take to watch more closely the progress of events in 
Afghanistan and to counteract the progress of Russian 
influence in a quarter which, from its proximity to our Indian 
possessions, could not fail, if it were once established, to act 
injuriously on the system of our alliances, and possibly to 

interfere with the tranquillity of our territory.Such an 

interference would doubtless be requisite to raise a timely 
barrier against the impending encroachments of Russian 
influence.” Hence we find a number of British nationals 
visiting Kashmir in Ranjit Singh’s reign and some of them, 
like Moorcraft, going as far east as Ladakh, to extend the 
British sphere of influence there. Moorcraft even succeeded in 
creating trouble for Maharaja Ranjit Singh in Ladakh. He 
actively encouraged the Raja of Ladakh to refuse payment of 
tribute to the Sikhs and got an application of the Raja seeking 
the protection of the British, forwarded to Calcutta. In these parts 
Moorcraft “gave himself out, under the rose, as the forerunner 
of a British conquest”, and when Ranjit Singh reported this 
to Metcalfe, the Resident in Delhi, Moorcraft was censured 
and Ranjit was informed that he had acted without any 
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authority from the East India Company. Moorcraft also 
made direct overtures to Ahmad Shah, the Chief of Baltistan, 
and promised him British support in the event of a Sikh invasion 
of his territory. All this shows the active interest that the 
Blitish were taking in Kashmir and its frontier regions even 
before it came under the rule of the Dogras. 

1 he conquest of Ladakh and Baltistan by Gulab Singh 
though looked upon with disfavour by the British brought the 
boundaries of the Raja up to the Tibetan frontiers. The 
British had been powerless to check .him but when in 1841 
ulab Singh sent his forces under his able general, Zorawar 
ingh, into Tibet, a great stir was caused in Calcutta 
and the British Indian Government looked apprehensively on 
the increasing power and prestige of the Dogra Chief. They 
sent a stiong note to the Sikh government at Lahore saying 
eiein t rat the Dogras should evacuate the territories they 
had seized in order to avoid complications with the Chinese 
government ” A British Officer, Capt. J. D. Cunningham, 
was sent to see that this was done, but before he reached Leh, 

orawar Singh had been killed and his army annihilated by 
the Tibetans. 

After Gulab Singh became the master of the Valley as 
a result of the Treaty of Amritsar (1846), the British pressed 
the Maharaja to allow an officer of the Political Department 
to cany out a detailed survey of the Ladakh district and submit 
a report on its geography, composition of the people and the 
mineral wealth of the region. Alexander Cunningham who 
was sent to carry out the survey stayed on in Ladakh for a 
considerable time and kept a close watch on the happenings 
on the other side of the Karakoram range and collected 
valuable information of a political and geographical nature 
front the various travellers to Central Asia and Tibet. Gulab 
Singh would not, however, tolerate his presence there for long 
and he had to return. 

The transfer of the Valley in 1846 to Maharaja Gulab 
Singh also conformed to the policy of “raising a timely barrier” 
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against Russia. In a letter written three weeks before the 
Treaty of Amritsar, Lord Hardinge informed the Queen that it 
appeared desirable “to weaken the Sikh State by making 
arrangements by which Cashmere may be added to the posses¬ 
sions of Gulab Singh, declaring the Rajput Hill States with 
Kashmir independent of the Sikhs of the Plains.” The British 
needed a propitiated ally both to Sandwich the Sikhs and to 
form a flank against Afghanistan. 

But the British soon realized the enormity of their reward to 
Gulab Singh. Almost as soon as he acquired Kashmir, he was 
subjected to strong pressures to allow them to have a say in the 
internal administration of his kingdom. 

In was as early as 1846, the very year of the transfer 
of the Valley to the Maharaja, that the British first 
introduced the pernicious policy of ‘divide and rule’ by raising 
the question of the Muslim majority in the State who, the 
British said, would not get a fair deal at the hands of the Hindu 
Maharaja. The same year Lord Hardinge visited the Valley 
and on his return to Simla sent a note to the Maharaja stating 
that the nature of his internal administration aroused misginvings 
in the mind of the British government and claiming the right on 
the part of the East India Company to interfere in his affairs. 
The object of this communication was to get a Resident 
appointed at Srinagar for which no provision had been made 
in the treaty of 1846. A British official, Lt. Reynell Taylor 
Assistant to the Resident at Lahore, was deputed to Srinagar 
to make personal inquiries and ascertain whether the Muslim 
population of Kashmir was satisfied with the rule of the 
Maharaja. Taylor reached Srinagar on 21st June, 1847 and 
according to a contemporary local historian, Moulvi Hassan 
Shah, he addressed a large public meeting at Srinagar. At the 
end of his speech, he asked the people whether they were 
governed well and whether they would like the continuance of 
Gulab Singh’s rule. One and all replied in the affirmative and 
Taylor had to return a disappointed man. 

But the British were out for a showdown. Next month 
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Henry Lawrence wrote a letter to Gulab Singh complain¬ 
ing of destress of Kashmiris on account of high prices of 
foodgrains and the high-handedness of the State officials, 
occurrence of cases of Sati in the State, despatch of forces by 
the Maharaja to Gilgit and realization of a religious tax by 
the Durbar. The Maharaja, however, refuted all these allega¬ 
tions and the matter rested there. 

Apart from making him to agree to the posting of a 
Resident at his court the main aim of the British pressure 
on the Maharaja was to give them the right to control his fron¬ 
tier policy. However, with the outbreak of the second Sikh War 
in 1848 the pressure eased for some time. But when the Sikh 
power was finally crushed and the defeat of Dost Mohammed had 
neutralized the Afghan threat, the new Viceroy, Lord Dalhousie, 
presented a novel plan. Kashmir’s scenic charm was attracting 
visitors in increasing numbers and the Maharaja was, therefore, 
persuaded to appoint a British ‘Officer on Special Duty’, to 
look atter the comforts of the European tourists. Behind the 
camouflage ot this seemingly innocent proposal of a British 
‘ baggage-master ’ in Srinagar, was the strategy of strengthening 
of the perimeter against any Czarist infiltration from Central 
Asia. 


Maharaja Gulab Singh had to face one more well-planned 
attempt at the disruption of his State. The British now resorted 
to their favourite strategy of creating schism in the ruling family. 
Towards the end of his life, one of his cousins, Jawahar 
Singh, the second son of his brother Dhyan Singh, was 
encouraged to a rebellion in his Jagir at Jasrpta and to appeal to 
the British at Lahore for the restitution of one half of the State 
to him. The Maharaja, however, took vigorous measures 
against the rebel and despatched a large force under one of his 
trusted army commanders to reduce his strongholds. The 
British were inclined to concede Jawahar’s claim, but later they 
came to know of his secret correspondence with the Afghan 
ruler and deported him to Ambala where he died. 

Further British intrigues against Gulab Singh were, however. 
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arrested due to the outbreak of the Mutiny and his death in 


1857. 

With the accession of Maharaja Ranbir Singh to the 
gaddi in 1857, the British renewed their demand for the 
appointment of a Resident at the Kashmir Court. In a well- 
reasoned communication, Maharaja Ranbir Singh opposed the 
move, saying that there was no provision in the treaty which 
gave authority to the British to post a Resident there. With 
the increasing apprehensions of the extending Czarist Empire 
on the borders of Kashmir, the British did not consider it 
advisable or politic to eliminate the sympathies of the Maharaja 
by riding rough-shod over his wishes and hence they withdrew 
for the time being their claim to the planting of a Resident in 
Kashmir. 

Ranbir Singh, on his part, was not a passive spectator of 
the moves and counter-moves that were taking place on his fron¬ 
tiers. He too sent his trusted officials and agents to explore the 
vast regions of Central Asia and Persia. Mehta Sher Singh, an 
officer of great dash and pluck, travelled deep in Central Asia 
in 1866-67, and on his return submitted an interesting and 
illuminating diary of his travels. The same year another State 
officer, Mohammad Khan Kishtwari, also travelled extensively 
in these regions and submitted a report of his tour. Kadir Joo 
and Mian Salab Singh went to Yarkand in 1864 on a political 
mission on behalf of the Maharaja. A military officer named 
Soba Khan Bandooki went to study the’military disposition of the 
Chinese in Central Asia and submitted a comprehensive report 
of his findings to the Maharaja’s Government. 1 After studying 
all these reports of his spies in, and of political missions to Central 
Asia, the Maharaja was emboldened to take advantage of the 
disturbed state of political conditions in these regions and 
asked permission of the British Government to his despatch of a 
military expedition to Yarkand and Kashghar and to attempt 
to incorporate these two cities and the territories adjacent to 
them into his own dominions. 


1. Kashmir Government Records, File Nos. 296, 332, 379, 536. 
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“However in 1865, the Jammoo Government despatched 
a small body of troops across the Karakoram, with orders to 
occupy the country as far as Shahdula or Shadula, and to build 
and garrison a fort there, which was done. Shahdula is about 
three days’ journey beyond the Karakoram pass. The fort was 
provisioned and occupied by Jammoo troops during the 
summers of 1865 and 1866, the force being withdrawn in the 
winter on account of the severity of the climate.” But the 
British who had already begun to cast doubts on the loyalty of 
Ranbir Singh did not countenance these activities of his and 
sent him a strong note of disapproval. They had formulated 
their own plans for a long-term policy of commercial penetra¬ 
tion to, and subsequent political domination of Central Asia. 

During the twenty years following the Crimean War, 
Russia traversed 600 miles eastwards. Chimkent was occupied 
in 1864, Taskent in 1865, IChojand in 1866, Yani Kurgan in 
1867. fhe Khanate of Bokhara was brought within the Russian 
spheie of influence, Samarqand was occupied in 1868 and the 
Russians entered Khiva in 1873. The tramp of the Russian 
soldiers sounded louder and nearer. Writing about these anxious 
days, Sir W. W. Hunter exclaimes—“During the past third of a 
century Russia’s march across Central Asia has been as the 


rush ot a tidal wave, rapid restless, buoying beneath its waters 
all obstacles that would stay her course.” 1 Galvanised to 
trantic activity by these developments, the British began their 
counter moves. The part played by them in iomenting trouble 
in Chinese Turkistan towards the end of the 19th century is a 
matter of common history. It was in 1870 that Ranbir Singh 
was persuaded to appoint Mr. Drew and later in 1871 
Mi. Johnson as his commissioners for the district of Ladakh. 
It was during these years significantly that the revolt of Yaqub 
Beg took place resulting in the establishment of his short-lived 
independant State of Kashgharia and Yarkand. 


1 8 A Life of Earl Mayo, 4th Viceroy of India . 
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THE FORSYTHE MISSION TO YARKAND 


So high was the political stock of the Maharaja in Central 
Asia during this period that most of the communications ad¬ 
dressed to the British passed through the Kashmir Durbar; 1 and 
it was to the Maharaja’s court that the first envoy of Yaqub 
Beg came in 1872 with presents from his master. The Maharaja* 
however, directed him to see the Viceroy, and as a result of this, 
Douglas Forsythe was despatched to Central Asia. His mission 
paved the way for later British Indian commerce with these 
regions. 2 

By giving an impression that it was a joint mission of the 
British and Kashmiri officials that would be sent to Yaqub Beg, 
the Maharaja was induced to give all assistance in the way of 
supplying provisions and providing ponies and porters to the 
Forsythe Mission. There were 

“altogether 1621 horses and yaks employed and 6476 
coolies of whom 1236 were dooly-bearers. These men 
and cattle were distributed over the different stages and 
kept for about two months on this duty until the arrival 
and passage from Murree of Haji Tora and his suite”. 3 
On the successful return of the Mission, the Maharaja was 
further pressed to enter into a “commercial” treaty with the 
British Government in 1873, according to which a British Joint 
Commissioner was appointed at Leh to look after the upkeep of 
the road and the safety of the travellers to Central Asia. 4 The 
Maharaja could not thereafter levy any toll or duty on goods 
sent from British India or abroad to Central Asia and vice versa. 
The Maharaja had to pay a sum of Rs. 5,000/- in the first 
instance for carrying out repairs to, and thereafter to make 
annual contributions for, the upkeep of the road and the 


1. See Owen Lattimore : The Pivot of Asia . 

2. Kashmir Government Records : File Nos. 4S6B & 757A-B. 

3. H. W. Beilew : Kashmir <£ Kashghar. A Narrative of the Journey of 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873. 

4. Ibid. 
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various Serais or rest houses for travellers. British Indian or 
Central Asian nationals could set up provision and carriage- 
applying business at any stage on the road without let or 
hindrance on the part of the Maharaja. Elaborate rules were 
framed for the maintenance of law and order and dispensing of 
justice in these areas. The British were empowered to carry 
out survey operations and the Maharaja was entitled to depute 
his officials to work with the British parties. 1 In short, the 
whole conduct of relations, both political and commercial, with 
the Central Asian and Tibetan governments was taken over by 
the British. And although the Kashmir envoy made his usual 
trienal trips to Lhasa even till as late as 1882, the Maharaja’s 
influence and prestige in these regions were completely destroyed. 

The Maharaja was also pressed by the British to grant a 
Jagir in Kashmir to Haji Yaqub Tora, the envoy of Yaqub Beg* 
and to this effect a sanad dated Samvat 25th Magh, 1931, corres¬ 
ponding to 8th February, 1877, was granted to Yaqub Beg by 
the Maharaja. 2 

With the appointment of the British Joint Commissioner in 
Ladakh and a political officer in Gilgit was ushered in a period 
of total British control of all foreign relations of Kashmir with 
the governments of Central Asia and Tibet. A British trade 
officei was appointed in Kashghar who curiously enough was 

designated as “Special Assistant to the Kashmir Resident for 
Chinese Affairs.” 3 


GILGIT AND CHITRAL 

With iogard to Gilgit, Chitral and adjacent principalities* 
alaia J tl Ranbii Singhs expansionist policy was similarly 
interfered with by the British government. Immediately after the 

acquisition of Gilgit by Maharaja Gulab Singh in 1846, there 

broke out widespread trouble chiefly due to the presence of 
two British officers there. While Gulab Singh was busy in 


1. Bates, Gazetteer. 

2. Kash. Govt. Rec.: File No. 486-B. 

3. Mr. George Macartney was the first official appointed to this post. 
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:sS consolidating his position in the Kashmir valley, the unruly 
tribesmen of Gilgit and the adjacent areas rose against his 
authority and though the State troops at Gilgit made various 
attempts to bring these frontier chiefs under the subjection of 
the Maharaja, they, in many cases, met with disaster. But soon 
after Maharaja Ranbir Singh’s accession to the throne, we find 
the Raja of Nagar starting to pay tribute to the State and 
receiving as a feudatory a subsidy therefrom. 

After the death in 1856 of Gaur Rahman, the chief who 
had rebelled against Gulab Singh, Maharaja Ranbir Singh 
deputed General Devi Singh with a large force to reconquer 
Gilgit. The enemy fled before him and Devi Singh occupied 
the district as far as Yasin. He then returned, keeping some 
loyal local chiefs as governors of Yasin and Punial. 

In 1859, there was again a revolt in Gilgit against the rule 
of the Dogras. Maharaja Ranbir Singh despatched a punitive 
force under the command of General Hushiara to punish the 
insurgents. The rebels were defeated and their leader Mulk 
Aman fled to Chitral. Gilgit was permanently annexed to 
Jammu and Kashmir. 

In 1870 agreements and treaties were entered into with 
the chiefs of Hunza and Nagar, apparently after they had been 
quelled by the Maharaja’s forces. The Chief of Nagar gave a 
guarantee of safety for trade and commerce between Gilgit and 
Nagar and kept hostages at Gilgit as a guarantee for good 
conduct and for regular payment of tribute. The Raja of Hunza 
gave a similar undertaking and was granted a subsidy of 
Rs. 2,000/- a year. He agreed to make over the revenue of 
Chaprot to the Maharaja, apparently in lieu of the transfer of 
the fort itself. 

Meanwhile events on the north-west frontier of India were 
moving fast. The Afghan War was in the offing and the British 
were anxious to isolate Afghanistan and eliminate any possible 
threat from Chitral. This area was also attracting the attention 
of Czarist military experts. The Russian government made no 
secret of their desire to hoist the Czar’s flag on the frontiers of 
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Kashmir. The Afghan government too were exerting pressure 
on the Mehtar, threatening him with invasion The British 
were, however, so situated that they were helpless to render him 
any assistance directly to meet this threat. They, therefore, 
encouraged Maharaja Ranbir Singh to take over the obligation 
and to accept the position of suzerain over Chitral and to hold 
out the assurance of assistance to the Mehtar. Negotiations 
were opened between the officers of the Maharaja and the 
Mehtar which eventually resulted in a treaty between Aman- 
ul-Mulk, the Mehtar, and the Maharaja. According to the treaty 
the Mehtar accepted the suzerainty of the Maharaja and in token 
theieof agreed to pay annually a token tribute. The Maharaja 
on his part had to pay him an annual subsidy of Rs. 12,000. 

But things were not to remain quiet in this region of 
peipetual intrigue and political turmoil. Soon the Mehtar 
failing to carry out some of his engagements to the Maharaja 
was involved in a military conflict with the forces of the 
Maharaja as well as of some smaller principalities tributary to 
1 m. The net result was that some of his territories were 
etached from his rule and handed over to more loyal chiefs, 
'.oh, Ghizer and Ishkoman came directly under the Maharaja’s 
rule after these districts were severed from Chitral. 

The influence created by the Maharaja on the frontier was 
not to the liking of the British. They had lost a great ally with the 
death of Dost Mohammad in 1877 and relations with Afghanistan 
were on the doldrums once more. The Kashmir bastion needed 
buttressing up correspondingly, and in order to be informed of 
the latest moves of Russia across the Pamirs, the British deputed 
Captain Biddulph as ‘Officer on Special Duty’ at Gilgit. The 
Agency remained in Gilgit for four years—until 1881, when it 
was withdrawn, the necessity for its continuance being then past 
with the installation by the British of a new ruler in Afghanistan. 

The Russian tidal wave continued to advance and crossed 
the Oxus in 1884. Merv was annexed and the Czar’s soldiers 
appeared on the banks of Hari Rud. The fateful year 1885 
which coincided with Maharaja Pratap Singh’s accession to the 
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gaddi was surcharged with tension on the north western frontiers 
of India. Lord Dufferin, on his assumption of the Viceroyalty 
of India, was faced with the problem of the demarcation of the 
northern boundary of Afghanistan with Czarist Russia. During 
the negotiations over the disputed boundary line, occurred the 
famous “Panjdeh Incident” which brought Russia and Great 
Britain to the brink of ‘war in all parts of the world’. Indeed 
when the news came that the Russian General Komaroff had 
-attacked and driven out the Afghan garrison of Panjdeh, hardly 
any responsible person in England at the time thought that the 
danger could be averted. “Popular opinion was greatly inflam¬ 
ed against Russia, there was something approaching a panic on 
the stock exchange, the Conservative opposition were clamorous 
for strong action, and Gladstone, the Liberal Prime Minister, 
speaking of the situation as one of extreme gravity, asked for 
and readily obtained a vote of credit for eleven millions.” 1 

Though the ‘Panjdeh Incident’ ended peacefully, it con¬ 
vinced the British of the importance of strengthening their 
control on the frontier regions, and thus Kashmir came in for 
their special attention. We have already noted that both 
Maharaja Gulab Singh and Maharaja Ranbir Singh opposed 
vigorously the appointment of a British Resident at their court. 

But when death removed the late Maharaja from the scene, 
the Government of India took the first opportunity to establish 
a British Residency in Srinagar, for which they had already 
made definite plans. In a letter dated April 7, 1884, to the 
Secretary of State for India, the Government of India stated 
that the establishment of a Residency in Kashmir was “a 
measure which may be called for, not merely by the need for 
assisting and supervising administrative reforms, but also by the 
increasing importance to the Government of India of watching 
events beyond the north western frontiers of Kashmir.” 

On September 14, 1885, shortly after the new Maharaja’s 
accession to the throne, the Viceroy sent a despatch emphasising 


I. P. E. Roberts, History of British India, p. 474. 
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at it was essential in the interests of good government that the • 
Maharaja introduced certain reforms in his administration and 
accepted a British Resident in Srinagar. The Maharaja, jealous 
of encroachment on his powers, wrote in protest: “I do not 
hesitate to admit that the existing state of affairs in Cashmere 
urgently requires the introduction of substantial reforms in 
the administration of the country, but I beg to assure you that 
nothing shall be spared on my part to prove beyond any 
possibility of doubt that it is my ambition to make my country 
a well-governed State in alliance with the Government of India.” 
But the new Maharaja’s vigorous protests were of no avail, for 
the appointment of a Resident on Ranbir Singh’s death had 
been decided upon much earlier. In his report to the Secretary 
of State in 1884, Lord Ripon had made a definite assertion of 
this decision. “The British”, he wrote, “did not take the action 
earlier conceiving that a favourable opportunity would present 
itself on the occurrence of a fresh succession—an event which 
seemed unlikely to be long postponed. When that event takes 
place we consider that it will be our duty to impress upon the 
Cashmere government its obligations to its own subjects, and 
to see that the reforms which are so urgently needed are no 
longer postponed.” 

The Secretary of State received the suggestion enthusiasti¬ 
cally, and replied : “.whether regard be had to the condi¬ 

tion of the country, or to the character of the prince into whose 
hands the government will shortly pass, or to the course of the 
events beyond the border which has materially increased the 
political importance of Kashmir, the appointment which you 
request a discretionary authority to make appears to be not 
only desirable but necessary.” But he tried to mask the real 
design with a very pernicious remark : “It may indeed be 
questioned whether, having regard to the circumstances under 
which the sovereignty of the country was entrusted to the 
present Hindu ruling family, the intervention of the British 
Government on behalf of the Mohammadan population has not 
already been too long delayed.” (Italics mine). 
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Maharaja Ranbir Singh expired on September 12, 1885. 
Two days later, the British Officer on Special Duty, Sir Olivier 
St. John, became the first Resident. He was succeeded in 
March, 1888, by C. Plowden. The latter an intriguing and 
vigorous officer of the Political Department at once set about 
planning the deposition of the Maharaja and the outright 
annexation of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


DEPOSITION OF THE MAHARAJA 

Plowden in his note to the Viceroy reported that tfte 
Maharaja was imbecile and lacked intelligence, and that he 
would thwart all attempts to improve the administration. He, 
in collusion with the Maharaja’s yovnger brother, prepared some 
letters, purporting to have been written by Pratap Singh to his 
trusted servants to kill the Resident by poison, and revealing 
treasonable correspondence with Czarist Russia. Suddenly the 
Anglo-Indian press in India came out with the sensational news 
that the Maharaja of Kashmir was found guilty of treasonable 
activities. The Indian owned press, particularly the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika of Calcutta took up the Maharaja’s cause. The 
Patrika secured and published a secret note written by the then 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India, showing the 
British anxiety to take the frontier districts of the State under 
their direct supervision and for that purpose to control the 
internal affairs of the State. At once there arose a storm in 
India at this wanton disregard of treaty obligations and, there¬ 
fore, the idea of deposing the Maharaja was given up. “If we 
annex Gilgit”, wrote Durand to Lord Dufferin, “or put an end 
to the suzerainty of Kashmir or the petty principalities of the 
neighbourhood, and, above all, if we put British troops into 
Kashmir just now, we shall run a risk of turning the Darbar 
against us and thereby increase the difficulty of the position.” 

The idea of outright annexation of Kashmir and the 
deposition of the Maharaja was given up. 

Instead, the Resident presented Pratap Singh in March, 
1889, with the draft of an Irshad or Edict-of-Resignation 
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his own abdication in favour of a Council of 
Regency, with Raja Amar Singh, his younger brother, as its 
President. The Maharaja, with great composure of mind, declar¬ 
ed that “if his own brothers were determined to ruin him with 
false accusations, he would submit to his fate. His Highness did 
not take his meals for two days, he was so much overpowered ; 
and in his frenzy he saw no room for escape, except to give his 
consent to such arrangements as were proposed to him .” 1 

According to this Irshad he was relieved of the effective 
rulership of the State, which was placed, subject to the control 
of the Resident, in the hands of the Council of Regency with 
Raja Amar Singh as its President. The Resident, who was the 
final referee in all matters, was given the power to veto any 
resolution passed by the Council or suspend action thereon 
pending further explanation. 

The Viceroy “accepted” the Irshad with the following 
words : “Notwithstanding the ample resources of your State, 
your treasury was empty ; corruption and disorder prevailed in 
every department and every office ; Your Highness was still 
surrounded by low and unworthy favourites, and the continued 
misgovernment of your State was becoming, every day, a more 
serious source of anxiety.” There was, of course, no mention 
of the fact that the Imperial government was using the plea for 
people’s welfare as a handle to control the State, a vital frontier 
region of India. William Digby, a Liberal Member of Parlia¬ 
ment who strove hard to show that no misgovernment existed 
in Kashmir, exposed the real basis of this Irshad . Said he : 

“While misgovernment and the alleged unhappy condition 
of the people of Kashmir were described as necessitating the 
action, these were not the whole, and there is grave reason to 
believe, not the real motives : the real motives being that fear 
of Russian aggression India-wards which has led to the com¬ 
mission of so many questionable acts from time to time by the 
Government of India of the day, while it seems clear there was 
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desire to obtain complete control over, if not actual possession 
of, the kingdom of Kashmir.” 1 


BRITISH CONTROL OVER GILGIT 

“The key to the whole situation”, wrote Digby “was felt 
in the pregnant words : ‘It was Giigit the Government 
wanted.”’ 2 

And very soon they got it. For it was significantly in the 
same year (1889) that the Government of Irifoia appointed 
Col. Durand as their agent in Giigit, immediately subordinate 
to the Resident in Srinagar. With the re-establishment of the 
Giigit Agency, a radical change was effected in regard to the 
relations between the Political Agent in Giigit and the State 
government. For, whereas even with the deputation of an 
Officer on Special Duty in 1877 the State retained complete 
control over Giigit both in civil and political spheres, the officer 
being only an ordinary intelligence officer with no locus standi, 
the Political Agency constituted in 1889 was in sole charge of 
civil, military and political administration of the district. 
Stating the reasons for setting up a Political Agency, the 
Government of India in a despatch to the Secretary of State for 
India, stated that “the advance of Russia up to the frontiers of 
Afghanistan, and the great development of her military resources 
in Asia, had admittedly increased the necessity for strengthening 
our line of defence, and that among the points requiring special 
attention were the northern passes of the Hindukush, which 
afford a difficult but not impracticable route for a force large 
enough to cause excitement if nothing worse, in Kashmir and 
among the tribes of Bajour, and perhaps at Jalalabad and on 
the Punjab frontier.” 

With the setting up of the Agency came up the question 
of the reorganisation of its defence. Col. Durand, the 
British Political Agent in Giigit, pointing out the miserable 


1. Digby. Op. Cit. 

2. Ibid., p. 103. 
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•condition of the State troops already stationed there, wrote to 
the Resident from Camp Galcuch on 20th September, 1889, 
that their salaries were in arrears for years, their uniforms were 
in a tattered condition and the pay was distributed only when 
the treasure arrived from Srinagar. The training and equipment 
of the State army had engaged the attention of the Resident 
from the date of his assumption of office. Prompt and energetic 
measures were taken to reorganise it on sound lines and after 
the reduction of “large masses of this armed rabble”, a small, 
compact body of “well-trained, disciplined and regularly paid 
troops” came into existence. These regiments, called the 
Imperial Service troops, trained by British officers, consisted of 
three regiments and a mule battery, in all two thousand men, 
mainly Gorkhas and Dogras. By 1894, the Imperial Service 
troops in Gilgit had become an efficient force and “the Dogra 
officers were very keen and loyal. They were well-fed, disciplin¬ 
ed and active.” 1 

Along with the establishment of the Agency and the 
stationing of Imperial Service troops, communications between 
Gilgit and the rest of India were considerably improved. A 
strategic road’ fit for pack ponies and mules was built linking 
Gilgit with the Kashmir valley and a telegraph line connected 
it with the Army Headquarters in India and the Residency in 
Srinagar. To feed the troops and to build up an arms and 
ammunition reserve in Gilgit, a semi-government concern, the 
Gilgit Transport Service, was given the contract for purchase 
°f grains in the Valley and their carriage to Gilgit, as well as 
t0 keep the Burzil pass open for all the year round. The heavy 
Purchases of rice and wheat in Srinagar created famine condi- 
‘ions in the Valley. Thousands of Kashmiri villagers, pulled 
out of their agricultural operations, were forced to carry these 
supplies on nominal wages. During early spring when the 
Gilgit road was usually under snow, over 1500 labourers were 

1. Report of Mr. Bruce, British Agent at Gilgit. See file No.- 21 of 1894, 
Kashmir Govt. Records. 
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engaged in cutting a pathway over the Burzil Pass. No wonder 
that “save us from Gilgit” was the prevailing outcry in Kashmiri 


HUNZA-NAGAR CAMPAIGN 

All this feverish activity culminated in the operations 
against Hunza and Nagar in 1891. The two chiefships border¬ 
ing on Czarist-held territories in Central Asia, had been brought 
under the suzerainty of Kashmir during Ranbir Singh’s time,, 
and accepted the rule of the Agency when it was set up. They 
were accordingly paid an annual subsidy of Rs 2,000. But in 
1891 when “the frontier was much excited by the military 
promenade of the Russians on the Pamirs”, the Chiefs rose in 
orgnised revolt and marched at the head of their forces to 
capture the strategic fort of Chalt. Colonel Durand, the 
Political Agent at the time, however, forestalled them by 
occupying the fort, and the Hunza-Nagar forces withdrew. 
Colonel Durand commanding a force of Dogra and Gorkha 
soldiers launched a strong assault on the Sangars or breast¬ 
work which the tribesmen had thrown up for the defence of 
their fort overlooking the Nilt nullah. It was by a clever 
stratagem and personal bravery of these soldiers that the Sangars 
were overcome and the enemy positions captured. The State 
force under General Suran Chand bore the brunt of the fighting 
and so did the State exchequer the expenditure involved in 
carrying this campaign to a successful conclusion. On 26th 
December, 1891, the “Nagar Raja and his people made their 
submission,” and ‘ about 700 soldiers of the Raghu Partap 
Bodyguard and the artillery under Kumedan Hazara Singh 
were distributed among the forts in Hunza and Nagar.” 

The army of Colonel Durand then occupied Misghar, 
the most extreme point to which British influence extended in 
the north. Having destroyed the power of these Chiefs, the 
British government appointed them as governors of their princi¬ 
palities by a formal instrument issued in the name of the Maha¬ 
raja, according to the terms of which the State and the Political 
Agent reserved practically unlimited rights of intervention 
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not only in the external but also in the internal affairs of 
the territory. But though the Gilgit Agency advanced the 
British Imperial interests, the greater part of the expenditure on 
this account and on the administration of these districts was 
borne by the Jammu and Kashmir State. The expenditure 
covered not merely the cost of the maintenance of the Agency 
and State troops at Gilgit, but also of making roads, establish¬ 
ing dispensaries and schools and other normal functions of 
administration within the territories themselves. In return for 
this huge expenditure the State received a moiety of the revenue 
realised which was nominal in value, the total amount realized 
being itself insignificant. 

Not only for Gilgit but for the Black Mountain and 
Chitral Expeditions, the Kashmir State had to contribute in 
men and money. Two regiments of the State with a total 
strength of over 1,500 of all ranks participated in the Black 
Mountain Expedition. 

All this refutes the plea advanced by the British that / the 
deposition of Maharaja Pratap Singh was effected in the 
interests of the people of the State who badly needed an 
efficient and honest administration and the development of the 
resources of their State. 


restoration of powers to the maharaja 

Having achieved their objective, namely, the control of 
gilgit and other frontier posts, the British Indian Government 
egan to take a generous view of restoration of powers to 
Maharaja p ra tap Singh. In 1891 he was appointed the 
resient of the Council, with Raja Amar Singh as its Vice- 
resi ent. In 1893, the Queen conferred on him the title of 
e rand Commander of the Star of India. At the investiture 
ar ar held in Srinagar, the Resident complimented the 
a laiaja on the “present good government”, and his loyalty 
to the Paramount Power” shown “especially by the assistance 
is Highness rendered to the Imperial Government in the Black 
1 Iounta in Expedition and Hunza-Nagar warfare.” 
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Meanwhile Russia had relapsed into inactivity. The 
Czarist forces were, during the first two decades of the present 
century, paralized by the military debacle in the Russo- 
Japanese War and through internal dissensions. The Maharaja’s 
appeals to the British for restoration of powers, therefore, 
resulted in a minor change in the Rules of Business ol the- 
Council in 1896. The Maharaja was given the power to “send 


for proceedings of the Council” and if he did not agree with 
any of its decisions or orders he could “refer it back to the 
Council.” Every member had to prepare a synopsis of the 
work done by him outside the Council and send it to the 
Maharaja.” 1 

By 1905, the Imperial Government had consolidated its 
position on the north-western frontiers of India. The 
relations with Afghanistan were cordial and Lord Curzon’s 
formation of the new north-west frontier Province shifted 
the responsibility for frontier policy from Calcutta to Peshawar. 
The British were, therefore, inclined to take another step 
towards restoration of powers to Maharaja Pratap Singh. But 
before it was done they detached the Frontier Uaqa of Gilgit 
from the Maharaja’s dominion. “A hall century of incessant 
politial pressure—fair and foul—bore fruit at last; the wardens 
of the British Empire were, after all. able to plant themselves on 
that strategic outpost: a hole was plugged against the Russian. 


flood.” 2 

In 1905 the State Council was abolished and its powers 
of administration conferred on the Maharaja by Lord Curzon 
himself ! 


1. Kashmir Govt, Records, File No. 48 of 1899. 

2. Shivapuri, The Grim Saga , p. 86. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE POLITICAL AWAKENING 

“We must end communalism by ceasing to think in terms of Mus¬ 
lims and non-Muslims when discussing our political problems; 
secondly* there must be universal suffrage on the basis of joint 
electorates. Without these two, democracy is lifeless.” 

—Sheikh Abdullah 

(Presidential Address to the annual session 
of the Muslim Conference, March 28,1938) 

Maharaja Pratap Singh continued to wield feeble autho¬ 
rity over the State till his death in September, 1925. The British 
Resident was the effective administrator all along. Particularly 
during the years of the first World War did he make his presence 
felt in all the activities of the State. The Dogra forces were 
trained and equipped to serve the British war machine in Europe 
and Africa. The entire administrative set-up was geared to the 
war effort. Recruits were enlisted in thousands and heavy con¬ 
tributions were collected from the Maharaja and the State 
exchequer for the War Fund. 

At the end of the war, the Viceroy, in recognition of the 
good work by the Maharaja, relaxed, to some extent, the abso¬ 
lute control over the State and the Maharaja was allowed more 
powers on the explicit understanding that he did not interfere 
with matters relating to the forntier. Even then, however, he 
was not allowed to rest in peace. 

For » a ne w danger to the British Empire was rising 
across the Pamirs. On the downfall of the Czar, the October 
Revolution in Russia brought into power the Bolshevik regime. 
As early as 1919 directions were issued by the Resident to the 
State goverenment to keep a careful watch for any Bolshevik 
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literature which might find its way over the Central Asian road 
and be circulated in the State. The British intuitively felt that 
Communist ideas were potentially a more dangerous menace to 
the English domination of the Orient than all the Czar’s armies 
in the past. The danger, they feared, was coming nearer to the 
Indian borders. Soviet Russia had extended its hold on 
Tashkent, Khiva and Bokhara. The Kashmir State therefore 
needed special attention. 

And for that purpose they built airfields and wireless 
stations at Gilgit and many missions were sent from there to 
Central Asia to help restore the overthrown Amirs, Beys and 
Khans to their seats of power. 

So Maharaja Pratap Singh’s powers were again sought to 
be curtailed and the ruling dynasty to be kept constantly at the 
mercy of the British Indian Government. 

Lord Reading, the new Viceroy who perfected the impe¬ 
rial policy of 'divide and rule’ in India, paid his State visit to 
Kashmir in 1924. The Muslims of Srinagar, who had already 
been fed on a virulent communal propaganda from Lahore and 
Amritsar, held demonstrations against the Maharaja’s rule and 
presented a memorial of their grievances to the Viceroy. They 
demanded the grant of proprietory rights in land to the peasants; 
a larger representation of Muslims in government service ; and 
removal of several irksome restrictions and disabilities under 
which they laboured. Disturbances occurred among the 
workers in the State-owned silk factory in Srinagar. But all 
these pseudo-political disturbances were in an elementary stage 
and were put down easily by the State authorities. It, however, 
showed which way the wind blowed and served as a warning 
to the present and the future Maharajas to behave properly 
towards their masters, the British. 

But the warning was ignored by the youthful Maharaja 
Hari Singh who, a year later, succeeded his uncle Maharaja 
Pratap Singh to the gaddi. He held a large fund of his subjects’ 
goodwill to his credit. Born in 1895, he inherited a fine 
physique, good looks, intelligence and riches from his father, 
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Raja Amar Singh. After the latter’s death in 1909, the British 
Indian Government took a keen interest in the education and 
upbringing of the prince. An English officer was appointed 
his guardian till he attained majority. His education was 
supervised by English teachers and when he completed his 
course of study at the Mayo College, Ajmer, he received train¬ 
ing in the Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun. In 1915 Maha¬ 
raja Pratap Singh appointed him the Commander-in-Chief of 
the State forces. 

During the first World War, RajaHari Singh was responsi¬ 
ble for the training and equipment of the units of the State army 
which were sent to the front. These units won laurels in 
several battles in France, Palestine and East Africa. He 
made a personal donation of Rs. 43 lakh to the war fund. But all 
these services to the British did not save him from becoming 
the “victim of an unscrupulous attempt at blackmail in the big 
way, and for a few days in 1921 the case of ‘Mr. A’ was to 
monopolise the headlines of certain British newspapers.” 1 

In 1922 when, on the restoration of full powers to Maha¬ 
raja Pratap Singh, a State Council was formed to assist the 
Maharaja in the conduct of administration. Raja Hari Singh 
was appointed its Senior Member. In this capacity he came 
in contact with the people and made an attempt to understand 
their problems and difficulties. He won their confidence by his 
zealous efforts to solve the food problem when there prevailed 
scarcity conditions in 1921-22. It was due to his intelligent 
handling of the situation that averted a servere famine in 
the Valley. He favoured the appointment of State 
subjects to all posts in the administration. He was not domi¬ 
nated by members of any religious faction and placed his trust 
equally in his Hindu and Muslim officials. 

No wonder that the educated classes in the State entertain¬ 
ed gieat hopes about the young Maharaja. Though the dispro- 
poitionate expenditure of State funds on the occasion of his 
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Rajtilak ceremony, celebrated in Jammu in March, 1926, 
gave rise to misgivings, these were quickly removed by the 
promulgation of several decrees and acts which gave relief to 
agriculturists. Primary education was made compulsory for 
boys in Jammu and Srinagar cities. Marriage of girls below 
the age of 14 and of boys below 18 was made penal. Only 
State subjects were to get government jobs and to purchase 
immovable property in the State. 

But the popularity of the Maharaja was short-lived. Very 
soon he came under the influence of court favourites who were 
neither intelligent nor had the good of the State and its people 
at heart. Unlike his predecessors, Maharaja Hari Singh lived 
in, so to say, an ivory tower, surrounded by a few favourites 
having no personal contact with the people who, through 
centuries of suppression and misrule, were groaning under the 
burden of heavy taxes, poverty and want. 

In his first flush of power he gave vent to his disliking for 
the British, result no doubt of the ‘Mr. A’ episode, by withdrawing 
the many facilities and easements that the Resident enjoyed at 
Srinagar. But more serious than this was his attitude towards 
the frontier policy. It will be recalled that by the time Maha¬ 
raja Pratap Singh was restored to full powers, the control of 
Gilgit had devolved upon the British Political Agent there, 
v.'ithout of course the true consent of the Maharaja who was 
till then powerless. The area of the Gilgit Frontier was divided 
into two categories of administration—the Gilgit Wazarat or 
settled area, ruled directly by the Maharaja, and the Political 
Agency under the control of the Political Agent appointed 
by the British Indian Government and responsible to it. 
With the accession to the throne of Maharaja Hari Singh in 
1925, the question of this anomalous position which had come 
into existence in Gilgit was raised with the Government of 
India. A long correspondence ensued, the Maharaja through¬ 
out pressing for the abolition of the Agency. Ultimately, the 
Resident sent a Memo to the Darbar putting forth a new 
proposal by which the “appointment of the Political Agent, 
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Gilgit, should be abolished and in his place a Political Officer 
should be lent to the Kashmir State to hold the appointment 
of Governor of Gilgit and to conduct political relations on 
behalf of the Government of India and the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment with the Political Districts. The Political Officer would be a 
lent servant and not under the orders of the Government of 
India.” But before this proposal could be given effect to, 
internal disorders broke out in the State, enabling the resident 
to withdraw it at the instance of the Government of India. 


Gilgit had always been a tender spot for the British and 
any questioning of their right to hold it produced a violent 
reaction from their side. Maharaja Hari Singh’s demand to 
abolish the Agency and hand over to him its control was in 
fact puerile and he had to bear its consequences in full. He 
secured respite from trouble only when he gave up the demand 
for the restoration of Gilgit, and when in 1935 he withdrew 
his administration from there and handed over even the Gilgit 
Wazarat (till then still under the Maharaja’s control) on a 
“sixty year lease” to the British. 

Another cause for his undoing was his expression of 
pro-nationalist sentiments at the Round Table Conference held 
in London early in 1931. Said he : 

“As Indians and loyal to the land whence we derive 
our birth and infant nurture, we stand as solidly as the 
rest of our countrymen for our land’s enjoyment of a 
position of honour and equality in the British Common¬ 


wealth of Nations.” 

These and similar observations convinced the British that 
Maharaja Hari Singh was not a prince to toe their line. 

But with all his bias against the British, the Maharaja 
came under the influence of a shrewd and scheming Englishman, 
G.E.C, Wakefield, who became his trusted Minister after the 
resignation of Sir Albion Bannerji early in 1929. The Maha¬ 
raja, ignorant of the forces that were rising at his feet, indulged 
in cheap pleasures of life and spent most of his time outside 
the State, leaving the field clear for Wakefield to set into 
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motion the favourite British game of playing the Muslim against 
the Hindu. 


THE AWAKENING 

Conditions in Kashmir towards the beginning of the 
present century were indeed deplorable. The people lived in 
utter helplessness and even though the State was ruled by the 
British through their Resident, not much effort was made to 
ameliorate the economic and social condition of the common 
man. Ignorance, disease and want were eating into his vitals. 
There were very few schools even in the city whereas the 
countryside was left to the village moulvi with his medieval 
maktab to cater for the educational needs of the people. 
Cholera and plague took a heavy toll of life every other year. 

All this was due to the administrative machine being run 
by people from outside the State who had no sympathy with 
the sons of the soil. It will be recalled that with the deposition 
of Maharaja Pratap Singh in 1889, the powers of the ruler were 
invested in a State Council whose first act was to change the 
court language from Persian to Urdu and English. As there 
were very few people in the State knowing Urdu and perhaps 
none who could read or write English, the entire staff of all the 
departments was replaced by people recruited from outside the 
State. 1 

Opposition to the sudden changeover from Persian to 
Urdu came almost immediately from the people. But since 
the Resident was wielding unlimited powers, it was a cry in the 
wilderness. The poor Kashmiri, illiterate and leaderless, could 
not command a hearing. Patiently, however, he bore all the 
abuses that were heaped upon him. “I think that many of the 
hard things said about the Kashmiris,” wrote Sir Walter 


J. Rules were framed to hold competitive examinations for appoint¬ 
ment to State service. The rules were very stiff since no Kashmiri 
was even a matriculate then. Thus the Punjabis were imported in 
large numbers. Kashmir Government Records, File No. 24 of 
1891. 
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Lawrence, “are due to the fact that the official interpreters oF 
their character have been foreigners, often grasping and corrupt, 
always unsympathetic. Mughal Subhedars and Pathan Sirdars 
dismissed all difficulties of administration and all humane 
suggestions emanating from their masters with the remark that 
the Kashmiris were dishonest, treacherous and zulum parast. 

With the passage of time and increase in the number of 
youngmen educated in the schools teaching English, there grew 
an acute bitterness between the inhabitants of the State and 
the Punjabi officials who had occupied every position of vantage 
in the administration of the State. 

The education of the pattern imparted by schools and 
colleges in the rest of the country began late in the State. The 
Mission School, the first to follow the University syllabus, was 
originally established in 1881. The school made sustained 
progress and turned out boys not only educated in English and 
other subjects, but moulded in the best traditions of an English 
Public School. 

The State School, a sister institution, run by the State 
government was originally set up by Maharaja Ranbir Singh in 
1874, but it was a school in which education was imparted in 
Sanskrit and Persian. In 1886 the status of this institution was 
raised to a regular school teaching English and imparting 
education according to the University curriculum. Both the 
schools turned out a large number of matriculates every year 
who clamoured for government jobs to be given to them in 
preference to the Punjabis. The persistent representation of 
the people, backed by the Maharaja, to the Government of 
India, resulted in instructions being issued to the State to give 
preference to the Mulkis over the outsiders in the matter of 
employment. But the instructions were vague and very soon 
all those whose relations were in government service declared 
themselves to be Mulkis. The struggle continued and in 1912 
a definition of ‘State subject’ w>as formulated for the first time. 
A State subject was one who had obtained an Ijazatnama or 
permission from the Maharaja’s government to own land. But 
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anybody could secure this permission without any effort, and the 
influx of outsiders continued unabated. 


But the Kashmiris had by then made further advance in 
education. Early in 1905 a college was opened in Srinagar 
through the efforts of Mrs. Annie Besant and another at 
Jammu in 1908. Many youngmen passed through their portals 
having drunk deep at the fountain of Western political thought. 
The agitation over Curzon’s Partition of Bengal, the movements 
'for political freedom in Turkey, Ireland and Egypt, the growing 
strength of the Indian National Congress, filled these young 
men with ideas of freedom and equality and several of them 
carried on a relentless agitation in the Indian Press for 
Kashmiris to be exclusively employed to man the administration 
of the State. Ultimately, the State government yielded to 
the pressure of public opinion and accepted the principle of 
recruiting only State subjects to government posts. 

This agitation was mainly carried on by the Kashmiri 
Pandits who had originally suffered from the changeover from 
Persian to Urdu and whose main occupation was government 
service. It was this community particularly which took to the 
new educational courses and very soon came up to the standard 
required for recruitment to the various categories of govern¬ 
ment service. But the Muslim community still remained 
backward and the State did not take any active steps to 
encourage them to learn even the three R’s. Nor did the 
British who ruled the State through the Resident make any 
effort to push forward the Muslims on the path of literacy and 
education. 

Meanwhile several influential Kashmiri Muslims settled 
in thq rest of India, raised their voice against the policy of 
inaction followed by the State government with regard to 
educating the Muslims of the State. Finally in 1916, the 
Educational Commissioner with the Government of India, 
Mr. Sharp, was requested by the State government to make 
recommendations in the light of the conditions prevailing in 
the State. Mr. Sharp submitted his report after a thorough 
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study of the problem, but though the Maharaja accepted his 
recommendations, his officials did not implement them in the 
spirit in which they were made. 1 

The Muslims were thus a frustrated community and in 
1924, as started earlier, there were demonstrations on the 
occasion of the Viceroy’s visit. This pseudo-political outburst 
was no doubt encouraged by the British and was a part of the 
general swing all over India towards communal politics 
engineered by them. 

By 1930 it became apparent that all was not quiet in the 
State or in the rest of the country. The educated classes in 
Kashmir were becoming restless particularly due to growing 
unemployment among them. And when they witnessed the 
appointment of Dogra Rajputs of mediocre abilities to high 
government posts, their frustration turned to anger. The 
Muslims who formed the majority in the State, took to educa¬ 
tion late, and the few young men who passed the various 
examinations of the Universities in India, faced a stiff competi¬ 
tion from more highly qualified Hindu youth. As it was, the 
governmental machinery came to be manned entirely by people 
professing the Hindu religion. 

lo the chagrin of the Kashmiris, the Maharaja declared 
that Jammu city be the permanent capital of the State. Till 
then the headquarters of the Darbar used to move seasonally 
from Srinagar to Jammu and vice versa. The new decree was 
thus suspected as a move to secure for the Dogras of Jammu 
an increased number of higher posts in the administrative 
machine. The political importance of Kashmir Province was 
thus undermined. 

Moreover, the doors of the army were closed against the 
Kashmiris. The State regiments were raised either from the 
Dogra Rajputs, both Hindu and Muslim, or from the Gurkhas 


h The All-India Muslim Kashmiri Conference asked permission to 
wait upon the MahaaBja in this connection. The permission wa 9 
refused. Kashmir Government Records, File No. 2/Mis.-14,1920. 
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and Sikhs. The Kashmiris had a cause to believe that they were 
being treated as second class citizens. 

The increase in population and the consequent pressure 
on land made the lot of the peasant pitiable indeed. The 
onsetting of trade depression all over the world reduced the 
workmen and petty shopkeepers to low straits. The shawl 
embroiderers and the papier-mache artists were thrown out of 
job. Distress and frustration were writ large on every face. 

And the Maharaja’s administration was still functioning 
in the old bureaucratic fashion. Disgusted at the unimaginative 
mind of the ruler and his advisers, Sir Albion Bannerji, wha 
was the Foreign and Political Minister of the State for two 
years, resigned the post in March, 1929. His observations 
regarding the political, social and economic conditions prevailing 
in the State created an~uproar in the country and produced a 
deep effect on the people of the State. He said : 

“Jammu and Kashmir State is labouring under many 
disadvantages, with a large Muhammadan population 
absolutely illiterate, labouring under poverty and very 
low economic conditions. They are practically governed 
like dumb-driven cattle. There is no touch between the 
Government and the people, no suitable opportunity foi 
representing grievences and the administrative machinery 
itself requires overhauling from top to bottom to bring it 
up to the modern conditions of efficiency. It has at 
present little or no sympathy with the people’s wants and 
grievances. 

“There is hardly any public opinion in the State. As 
regards the Press it. is practically non-existent with the 
result that the government is not benefited to the extent 
that it shouldJbeVby the impact of healthy criticism.” 

For the conditions^ depicted by Sir Albion, Maharaja 
Hari Singh was not, however, entirely responsible. The policy 
of suppressing public opinion had been assiduously followed 
by his predecessors and wholeheartedly supported by 
the British Indian Government. Taking undue advantage of 
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the isolation of the State and the backwardness of its people, 
the British government, jealous of maintaining the safety of 
their frontiers, took active steps to prevent the infiltration into 
the State of “seditious” ideas from the rest of the country by 
p<eventing the formation of any association, political, social or 
even religious, and publication of a newspaper in the State. 

The ban on formation of societies, even social and 
religious, was extremely rigid. As late as 1921, the Maharaja 
very reluctantly gave permission to the formation of an 
association whose object was the teaching of the Quran, and 
ordered the Police “to watch that the Anjuman does not take 
part in political matters.” 1 

To further ensure that the people did not have any 
channel for expressing their grievances and that they had no 
contact with the rising wave of political upsurge in the rest of 
India, the movement of all visitors of a “suspicious” nature 
was closely watched and on frivolous grounds they were 
turned out of the Sate. This became all the more pronounced 
during and after the agitation against Lord Curzon’s Partition 
of Bengal in 1905. In 1909 the Resident informed the State 
government that two agitators from the Punjab (Ajit Singh and 
Sufi Araba Prasad) were about to enter the State and a watch 
be kept over them. The Maharaja in his zeal replied that 
keeping of a watch was not necessary ; they would not be 
allowed to enter the State. 2 * Every Bengali was a suspect. A 
Bengali youth who came to Jammu in 1910 was closely watched 
and followed by the police although his relative, a professor in 
a State college gave an undertaking that he would be 

™ reSponsib,e for actions. The student was 
w, urned out of the State and the Resident applauded 
me action. Even a semyasi of the Ramakrishna-Vivekananda 
Mission was ordered out of the State as the Resident and the 

a e authorities thought he looked ‘suspicious’. 4 

V G ° vt> Records. File No. : 66/102-C, of 1921 

\ [ b 'i> file No. : 12/N-280 of 1909. 

A Ii!i’ El e No - : 202/N-5/C. 1910. 

4. Ibid., File No. : 71 of 1909. 
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EARLY POLITICAL DEMONSTRATIONS 



But inspite of these precautions and virtual sealing up of 
State borders against the infiltration of political ideas, there 
occurred now and then political demonstrations indicating that 
the awakening in the rest of the country was influencing the 
minds of the young men in the State too. Jammu, being 
adjacent to the Punjab, was naturally first to be affected by 
this wave. In 1907, the students of the Government School 
collected subscriptions for the Pimjabee, a paper of Lahore 
connected with the student movement. Some of the students 
shouted “Bande Mataram” in the streets and wrote the slogan 
on the walls of the school. This came to the knowledge of the 
Resident and the State authorities expelled four students from 
the school; two teachers were dismissed from service. In his 
note of 12th May, 1907, Raja Amar Singh took a serious view 
of the incident. “A movement like this”, he wrote, “which 
has the effect of inoculating the students’ mind with germs of 
mischievous political ideas should be immediately nipped in the 
bud.” He gave instructions to the District Magistrates and the 
police “to keep close watch over all agitations and their 
promoters,” and authorized them “to adopt measures consistent 
with the situation to prevent and put a stop to seditious and 
politically dangerous movements.” 1 

But howsoever the authorities might try to keep the 
people under their heels, the urge for freedom which had seized 
the educated classes in the State manifested in one way or the 
other. The two colleges were turning out dozens of graduates 
and some of them, though not taking to politics, openly carried 
on a campaign in the press outside the State. Several influential 
Kashmiris whose ancestors had left the State and settled in the 
rest of India formed associations and issued journals and 
pamphlets demanding a better deal for the people of the State, 
particularly the Muslims. By 1919, thanks to the inspiration 
that the young men of the State got from the Congress 


1. Kashmir Govt. Records, File No.: 24N-U8, of 1907. 
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movement in India, the middle class population in the State 
was thoroughly permeated with the ideas of freedom and 
self-rule. 

The non-cooperation and Satyagraha movement launched 
by the Congress under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi had 
its repercussions in the State too. In the Prince of Wales 
(now Gandhi Memorial) College in Jammu the students went 
on strike following the expulsion of a student from the college 
by the Principal who was an Englishman. Subsequently, over 
150 students went to Gujranwala to attend a conference of 
students convened by Lala Lajpat Rai to induce the students 
to join the non-cooperation movement. It was, however, on 
the personal intervention of the Maharaja that the situation did 
not assume serious proportions as it had at one stage threatened 
to do. 1 

This incident made the State authorities more vigilant. 
They now began to turn out of the State all those who had any 
sympathy with the non-cooperation or Khilafat movements. 
A religious preacher from the Punjab who exhorted the audience 
to be truthful and wear khadi was arrested and later on turned 
out of the State boundary. 

In the Valley there was an apparent calm, but occasion¬ 
ally there were rumblings in the political horizon. Organised 
demonstrations took place during 1922-23 pressing the 
government to solve the food problem. And we have already 
noted the action of some Muslim religious leaders and •land¬ 
lords in presenting a memorial to the Viceroy for the redress of 
the grievances of the Muslim subjects of His Highness the 
Maharaja. 

So when Maharaja Hari Singh ascended the gaddi the 
people of the State had already a background of political 
agitation and its consequent suppression by the State govern¬ 
ment. There was now a regular inflow of daily newspapers in 
English and vernaculars from the rest of India, and the events 


1. Kashmir Govt. Record, File No. 63/60-C of 1921. 
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there were being closely watched by the people of the State. The 
Congress movement and the working of “dyarchy” in India 
were influencing the youth of the State. Most of the students, 
after graduating from the State Colleges, joined various Univer¬ 
sities in India for further studies. There they came in contact 
with student and other political leaders and on their return 
acted as a leavening among the masses. No wonder that when 
Mahatma Gandhi launched his famous Salt Satyagraha 
in 1930, the authorities in the State were faced with a 
situation for which they were not prepared at all. 

The news of Gandhiji’s arrest spread like wild fire and 
there was a spontaneous hartal in Jammu, Srinagar and other 
towns. In Srinagar, a huge procession was organised which 
passed through the main streets of the city. A bonfire of 
foreign cloth was held in the city’s main chowk while the- 
demonstrators shouted anti-British slogans. The authorities 
looked helplessly on reflecting perhaps upon their long, sustain¬ 
ed but futile efforts to muzzle the people’s voice, and suppress 
popular discontent and urge for freedom. 

Meanwhile, several Muslim youngmen, fresh from the 
Universities in India, particulary Aligarh, where they had come 
in contact with Muslim leaders and propagators of pan-Islam- 
ism, organised themselves into a group, holding frequent meetings 
at the Muslim Reading Room in Srinagar. Frustrated at not 
having been successful in entering State service direct on respon¬ 
sible and remunerative posts, they came to the conclusion that 
unless they had the backing of the masses, they had no future 
in the land of their birth. By and by they organised larger 
meetings and carried on a whispering but ineffective compaign 
against what they thought the Hindu State. 

They had the tacit support of the British Indian Govern¬ 
ment as well as the Maharaja’s trusted Minister, Mr. Wakefield. 
The Maharaja, ignorant of the feelings and aspirations of the 
people, did not take any initiative to win back the goodwill 
and confidence of the people. 

With the Muslim masses groaning under several disabilities. 
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and passing through a period of severe economic depression ; 
with thousands of Hindu youngmen educated but unemployed ; 
the administration under an inefficient and unsympathetic 
bureaucracy ; and with the direct encouragement by the British 
to the agitators, the stage was set for a convulsion early 
in 1931. 

THE UPSURGE 

An extensive and fierce propaganda compagin against the 
Maharaja’s rule was let loose from Lahore and other cities of 
the Punjab by the Muslim press. The Anglo-Indian press 
joined the chorus of denunciation of the Maharaja and his 
government. Leaflets and journals containing stories of the 
deliberate suppression of Muslims in the State were distributed 
in thousands among the people, instigating them to rise against 
the Maharaja who, it was alleged, was dominated by his Hindu 
officers. The State government, according to the authors of 
the propaganda literature, was entirely Hindu and deter¬ 
mined to keep the Muslim majority in perpetual serfdom. In 
the name of Islam the followers of the Faith were asked to 
sacrifice enerything for the cause of the community. 

Jammu being nearer to the Punjab was the first to be 
affected by the this propaganda. In December, 1930, the All 
Kashmir Muslim Conference, founded a few years earlier, held 
the annual session in Lahore which was attended by some 
youngmen from Jammu who, on their return to the State, 
embarked upon a campaign of agitation against the government. 
This excited the Muslim residents of Jammu city and adjoining 
villages. A few unfortunate incidents pertaining to the reading 
of the Khutba by a Maulvi and the disrespect shown to the 
Holy Quran by a police constable were seized upon by the agi¬ 
tators and the cry '■‘Islam in danger” was raised. In the Valley, 
the Muslims being staunch followers of the Mir Waiz Ahmad 
Ullah, the chief preacher of Srinagar, refrained, in the absence of 
his directive, from actively responding to the call of the Muslim 
Conference of Lahore to rise against the Government. The 
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youngmen who had organised the Reading Room Party and 
represented the progressive element among Muslims were up 
against the wall of Maulvi Ahmad Ullah’s conservative 
outlook on politics. 

But early in March, 1931, the old Mir Waiz died, his 
funeral being attended by the entire Muslim population of the 
city. The new Mir Waiz, Yusuf Shah, an enthusiastic youngman, 
was in full sympathy with the aims and objects of the Reading 
Room Party, having himself, while a student of the Theological 
College at Deoband in Uttar Pradesh, witnessed the freedom 
struggle of the masses in the rest of India. There was thus no 
difficulty in calling mammoth public meetings in several mosques 
of Srinagar and other muffasil towns, to be addressed by the 


young members of the Reading Room Party. 

The most conspicuous and impressive among them was 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, fresh from the University with a 
Master of Science degree. Bora in 1905, he was brought up 
by his widowed mother and elder brothers who were engaged 
in shawl trade. After passing his Intermediate examination 
from the Sri Pratap College in Srinagar he continued his studies 
in Lahore and took his degree from the Punjab University. 
In 1928 he secured admission to the Aligarh Muslim University 
and passed his M.Sc. examination in 1930. Returning to 
Kashmir he succeeded in getting a teacher’s post in the Govern¬ 
ment High School, Srinagar. The Maharaja’s government had 
instituted by then a Civil Service Recruitment Board for select¬ 
ing candidates to higher posts on the basis of merit. Again, 
the Hindus who had by then advanced in education and secured 
technical qualifications offered a stiff competition to the entry 
of Muslims into State service. Sheikh Abdullah raised his 
voice against this policy and resigned his job in protest. 

As an active member of the Reading Room Party, Sheikh 
Abdullah was responsible for organising mammoth meetings 
of Muslims in various mosques and delivering fiery speeches 
exposing the hardships and the depressed condition of the 
people. The atmosphere became surcharged with communal 
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, and it needed only a spark to touch off an explosion. 
The spark was provided by the arrest and trial in Srinagar 
of one Abdul Qadir who had come to Kashmir in the service 
of a European visitor as cook. On 21st of June, 1931, he 
made a speech at a meeting held in the precincts of the 
Khanqah of Shah Hamadan. The speech was considered by the 
government as seditious. He was arrested and his trial in the 
court of the Sessions Judge greatly excited the Muhammadan 
public and huge crowds assembled in and outside the court on 
the days of hearing. Consequently it was decided to hold the 
trial in the Srinagar Central Jail. While the court was in 
session, a crowd of four to five thousand people that had 
collected outside the jail raised slogans demanding the with¬ 
drawal of the case against Qadir, and made a rush at the gate 
of the jail. Their progress was halted by a posse of police. 
Angered at this, the crowd pelted the police with stones. 
Meanwhile the prisoners in the jail became restive. Telephone 
wires were cut. The District Magistrate thereupon ordered the 
armed police to open fire on the crowd. Twenty-one people 
died and many more were wounded. 

The officials became nervous and lost control over the 
situation. The crowd carried the dead bodies on charpoys and 
raising banners of blood paraded the main streets of the city. 
There was widespread resentment among the Muhammadans at 
these killings and having been for months past fed on a vicious 
communal propaganda, their wrath turned against the Hindus 
whom they associated with the Maharaja’s government. Hindu 
shops were looted and there was communal outburst in a 
suburb of Srinagar where three Hindus lost their life. 

The Maharaja acted promptly. He sent a company of 
his bodyguard cavalry to the scene of disturbance. The soldiers 
arrested hundreds of people and put them behind the bars. In 
the evening thousands collected in the Jamma Masjid in 
Si inagar where the dead bodies of the victims of police firing 
were lying preparatory to their burial next day. 

Historically the 13th of July, 1931, is a landmark in the 
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annals of modern Kashmir. It was on that day that open 
demonstrations against the despotic rule of the Maharaja took 
place. True, there had been demonstrations in Kashmir earlier 
against the Maharajas, particularly by the shawl weavers, and 
often by the peasants. But never before had the entire Muslim 
population risen as one man against the authorities. It is 
from that date that the people took upon themselves the task 


of securing the right of democratic self-rule. 

There was a sharp reaction to the communal aspect of 
the popular outburst from all shades of opinion among the 
Muslims after the first wave of anger had subsided. The 
traditional amity and goodwill between Hindus and Muslims 
which had been shaken by this outburst asserted immediately. 
Soon it was realised that the movement, if it was to succeed at 
all, needed to be guided into healthy secular channels. 

The Maharaja appointed an official committee presided 
over by the Chief Justice of the State High Court to conduct an 
enquiry into the July 13 firings, but it was boycotted by the 
Muslims who questioned its independent nature. 


THE BRITISH APPEAR ON THE SCENE 
The demand for instituting an impartial commission of 
enquiry received support from the British. The Resident 
communicated personally to the Maharaja the following 
secret message from the Viceroy : “Extensive Muhammadan 
propaganda is being worked on the frontier, at Simla and in 
India generally. The Viceroy wonders whether it would not 
be wise for His Highness to ask for independent outside 
assistance for a Commission of Enquiry or at least for services 
of a Muhammadan High Court Judge to add to the existing 
committee. The Viceroy fears that findings by the present 
committee, if local Muhammadans refuse to serve on it, would 
do little to allay agitation.” 

In his long reply the Maharaja pleaded that it would 
detract from the prestige of the State High Court if the impres¬ 
sion was allowed to grow that an outside Muslim Judge 
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would be appointed to the Commission of Enquiry. He assured 
the Viceroy that the situation would return to normal soon. 
On August 1, 1931, the Resident again conveyed to the 
Maharaja the demand of the Muslims ‘‘for an impartial British 
enquiry.” Later, he asked the State Cabinet to allow a deputa¬ 
tion of Muslims from the Punjab to meet the Maharaja. The 
latter turned it down. 

The Maharaja dismissed his English Minister and appoint¬ 
ed an experienced administrator in his place. The new Prime 
Minister, Raja Hari Kishen ICaul, realized that without entering 
into some understanding with the leaders of the agitation, it 
was not possible to restore normal conditions in the State. 
Accordingly, he invited the representatives of Muslims and a 
truce was concluded on 26th August according to which the 
leaders undertook to suspend the agitation and to present their 
grievances to the government. The latter on its part under¬ 
took to release all political prisoners and withdraw cases 
against them. 

But this was not to the liking of the members of the 
All-India Kashmir Committee, as the Kashmir Muslim 
Conference of Lahore came to be designated now. They 
apprehended the slipping out of their hands their control qver 
the agitation. Accordingly, they geared their propaganda 
machine to denouncing the truce. Sheikh Abdullah in his 
inexperience and youthful zeal launched another agitation in 
violation of the truce agreement and he was promptly arrested 
along with some of his colleagues on September 24, 1931. 

There was an immediate outburst of popular anger against 
the administration. Numerous processions paraded the streets 
of Srinagar, but this time there were no communal incidents. 
The popular will to maintain communal peace prevailed, even 
though there were forces working for months to break it. 

The Maharaja's government acted with such dispatch 
that the public was taken by surprise. The rule of ordinances 
was inaugurated. The notification 19-L, based on the notorious 
Burma Ordinance of the British Government, came into force. 
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There were wholesale imprisonments, public floggings and 
shootings at Anantnag, Shopyan, Baramula and Sopore. 

The British Indian Government now appeared on the 
scene in a commanding role. Three days after the incidents, 
the Resident delivered a peremptory note to the Maharaja 
demanding its acceptance within twenty-four hours. The note 
mentioned that the Government of India “took a very 
serious view of the situation and feared widespread outbreaks 
in the Punjab. There were also apprehensions of Muslims 
from India sending jathas (bands of volunteers) to the State. 


The Government of India, therefore, suggest that the con¬ 
cessions of the following nature should be announced 
immediately : 

“(0 Definite, and immediate steps should be taken to 
remedy the more obvious grievances of Muslim 
subjects such as cow killing ordinance, the prohibi¬ 
tion of Khutba, the stoppage of Azaan, etc. 

(ii) A completely unprejudiced British officer deputed by 
the Government of India should hold a full inquiry 
into Muhammadan grievances and demands. The 
Government of India attaches the greatest importance 
to this and advises His Highness to ask for the lorn 


of the services of such officer without delay. 

(ill) A European, Indian Civil Service officer, be appointed 
as the Chief Minister, and 

(iv) The sooner Sir Daya Kishen Kaul (the brother of 
Raja Hari Kishen Kaul) left the State the better, as 
his presence was definitely against His Highness’ 
interests.” 

The Maharaja had thus to yield to the pressure from the 
people below and the Government of India from above. On 
October 5, 1931, which happened to be his birthday, he 
announced the withdrawal of Ordinance 19-L, amnesty to all 
political prisoners and promised the institution of an impartial 
commission to examine the grievances of the people and to make 


suitable recommendations. 
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The scene now shifted to the Jammu Province where 
unrest was simmering for a considerable time. The Ahrar 
party of the Punjab organised several demonstrations to show 
their sympathies with their co-religionists living in the State. 
They started sending jcithas (‘commandos’) into the State 
territory from the Punjab. Simultaneously, there broke out 
communal rioting in Mirpur district where the Hindus in 
general and ihe money-lending class in particular, became the 
victims of loot and arson. The Kashmir government was 
unable to cope with the situation and they approached the 
Government of India with the request to send one company of 

litish tloops to Mirpur and two to Jammu district to restore 
law and order. 


The Paramount Power, waiting for the opportunity to 
intervene in the administration of the State, made an immediate 
response. The troops entered the State on 3rd November and 
on the 7th the Government of India issued an ordinance 
prohibiting the sending of jcithas into the State. 

Meanwhile the Maharaja had, in accordance with the 
demand from the British, asked for the loan of the services of 
an officer to preside over a commission to go into the grievances 
of the people. On 12th November he announced the appoint¬ 
ment of the Commission under the chairmanship of Sir 

B. J. Glancy of the Foreign and Political Department of the 
Government of India. 

The Commission besides the President had four mem- 
bers T Hindu and one Muslim from Jammu Province and 
one Hindu and one Muslim from the Kashmir Province. After 
a few montns, the representative of the Jammu Hindus resigned 
but he Commission continued its work and submitted its 
eport lecommendmg that minimum qualifications for appoint- 
nen to a government post should not be pitched unnecessarily 
high and eftective measures should be taken “to prevent the 
due interests of any community from being neglected.” The 
Commission also recommended the grant of proprietary rights in 
respect of all land “of which the ownerhip is retained by the 



State and the right of occupancy is enjoyed by private persons.” 
It also recommended the abolition of several vexatious taxes 
and laid great emphasis on the removal of unemployment by 
promoting industries in the State. 

With the induction of British troops into the State and 
' the setting up of the Glancy Commission, the British felt the 
need for closer liaison between the administration and their field 
officers. Consequently the Maharaja was again ‘advised’ to 
ask for the loan of a British officer to take up the post of the 
Prime Minister. In March, 1933, Lt. Col. E.J.D. Colvin of the 
Foreign and Political Department was appointed to the post, 
and three more officers of the Indian Civil Service assumed the 
charge of Home, Revenue and Police ministers. 

Now that the British Imperial agents were in full de facto 
control of the State, the Muslim leaders including Sheikh 
Abdullah were thrown away like a ‘squeezed lemons’. “Under 
an English Prime Minister, even the main recommendation 
of the Glancy Commission regarding increased representation 
of Muslims in the services was not fully implemented.” 1 

The leaders of the Muslim Conference received a heavy 
jolt. Disappointed, they launched a civil disobedience move¬ 
ment in 1934, but it was crushed with, a heavy hand by the 
British administrators. Curiously n6 ‘outside help’ arrived on 
this occasion and the campaign fizzled out. It nevertheless 
opened Kashmiri Muslims’ eyes to the British game in the State. 

The communal discord which was contrary to the long 
traditions of Kashmir, but which had marked the first upsurge 
of political awakening in the beginning of 1931, had subsided 
considerably by the middle of 1932. When, therefore, the 
Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference came into existence 
that year in October^ Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, its first 
President, actually voiced the sincere feeling of the masses when 
in his address he declared that “our country’s progress is 
impossible so long as we do not establish amicable relations 


L Shivapuri, The Grim Saga, p. 28 
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een the different communities.” Though communal in 
name, the policy of the Conference from its very inception 
remained national in essence. 

But communalism in politics did not vanish overnight. 

It lingered long enough to give birth to a party of communalists 
among the Muslims both in Jammu and to a lesser extent in 
the Kashmir valley. The Jammu leaders of Muslim agitation 
did not bring themselves round to accepting the nationalistic 
leanings of leaders from Kashmir, whereas in Kashmir itself 
Mir Waiz Yusuf Shah and his followers openly severed their 
connection with Sheikh Abdullah and his colleagues. These 
defections were later to produce repercussions on the political 
situation in a wider context. 

Ultimately the Maharaja appointed a Constitutional Re¬ 
forms Commission, again under the Presidentship of B.J. Glancy. 
The Commission recommended the setting up of a Legislative 
Assembly elected on a narrow and limited franchise and having 
only recommendatory powers. 

The Assembly known as Praja Sabha consisted of 75 
members, out of whom only 33 were to be elected by different 
communities on a franchise which did not cover more than 
three per cent of the population. Village and district headmen, 
priests and managers of religious property, title holders, pension¬ 
ed officers, medical practitioners, lawyers and those who had 
passed the middle-school examination or its equivalent could 
only vote. Women were not given the right to vote as, in the 
words of the Franchise Committee, “the inclusion of women 
votes would increase the administrative difficulties of the 
elections.” 

The Praja Sabha could ask questions, move resolutions, 
introduce Bills and discuss the State Budget. The Prime 
Minister who was appointed by the Maharaja was, however, 
empowered to return to the Praja Sabha for reconsideration 
any Bill passed by the Sabha together with any amendment; 
which he might recommend. There was a further provision tc 
deal with any case in which the Praja Sabha did not fall int< 
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line with the wishes of the government. Where the Praja 
Sabha refused leave to introduce or fail to pass in the form 
recommended by the Council of Ministers (appointed by the 
Maharaja) any Bill, His Highness could declare that the pro¬ 
posed legislation was essential for the good government of the 
State, and on such declaration, the Bill could become an Act. 

In the first elections to the Legislature held in 1934 the 
Muslim Conference captured 19 out of 21 seats allotted to 
Muslims. 

The Praja Sabha moreover provided a place for people 
representing different communities and interests in the State to 
meet at, and helped the leading political party, the Muslim 
Conference, to understand their difficulties, and the disabilities 
that they laboured under. To a large extent this was responsi¬ 
ble for a reorientation of the political and economic policies 
of the Conference. Need was felt of forming a broad-based 
party to fight for the fundamental rights of the people and a 
democratic government. Silmilar sentiments were expressed 
in the local papers started from 1932, when freedom of press 
and platform was announced by the Maharaja on the recommen¬ 
dation of the Glancy Commission. 

The field for the development of a healthy nationalist 
movement was, therefore, clear. After fulfilling his mission of 
transferring the de jure authority over Gilgit to the British, Col. 
Colvin relinquished the post of Prime Minister early in 1936. 
Never afterwards was another Britisher appointed as Prime 
Minister. The Maharaja appointed Sir N. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar in his place. The latter, a hardened bureaucrat, 
who had served the British Indian Government for the major 
part of his life, was at heart a nationalist and he saw to it that 
the trend towards the formation of a truly nationalist party 
^gained strength. 

On 8th May, 1936, the Muslim Conference Party observed 
a Responsible Government Day throughout the State. An 
appeal had been made by its President, Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah, to the Hindus and Sikhs to participate in the functions 
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in this connection. The response was most encouraging 
and a number of meetings were addressed by Hindu, Sikh and 
Muslim leaders, exhorting the people to forge a common 
platform and party. In fact, the urge for the formation of a 
truly nationalist party came from the overwhelming enthusiasm 
the Responsible Government Day aroused among the people. 

Another indication of the working of the mind of the 
people with regard to politics came in 1937 when for the first 
time a huge procession of labourers was taken out in Srinagar. 
Led by Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed, an indefatigable worker of 
the Muslim Conference from its very inception, the processionists 
raised slogans against retrenchments and unemployment. In 
a mammoth meeting Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed and Ghulam 
Mohammad Sadiq declared that the labour movement was 
above communalism and embraced all people. They stressed 
the need for all the communities forging a united front against 


despotism and vested interests. Several Hindu and Sikh 
speakers, notably Prem Nath Bazaz, also spoke in the same vein. 
The credit for fulfilling the strong w'ish of the people to have 
a united nationalist party goes to the leadership of the Muslim 
Conference. In his Presidential Address to the sixth annual 
session of the Conference on 26th March, 1938, Sheikh Abdullah 
observed : “We must end communalism by ceasing to think in 
terms of Muslims and non-Muslims when discussing our political 

problems.and we must open our doors to all such Hindus 

and Sikhs, who like ourselves believe in the freedom of their 
country from the shackles of an irresponsible rule.” 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

In the summers of 1938 and 1939, the political atmosphere 
in Kashmir was changing rapidly. On June 28, 1938, which 
was an epoch making day, the Working Committee of the 
Muslim Conference met at Srinagar and passed, after a heated 
discussion lasting 52 hours, a resolution recommending to the 
General Council to allow all people to become its members, 
‘irrespective of their caste, creed or religion’. In August of the 
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same year was issued a ‘National Demand’ under the signature 
of twelve leading members of various political parties. The 
ultimate goal of the people according to this ‘Demand was 
“to bring about complete change in their social and political 
outlook and to achieve responsible government under the aegis 
of the Maharaja.” Next year the recommendations of the 
Working Committee were accepted by the General Council 
and thus the National Conference came into existence. Thence¬ 
forth the National Conference fought many battles and 
weathered many storms but in spite of these vicissitudes the 
Conference, representing the will of the people, grew from 
strength to strength. 

But the forces of communalism and reaction, nurtured so 
long by interested parties, were not entirely absent from 
Kashmir. When the Muslim Conference was converted into 
the National Conference, there was opposition from among 
some of the Muslim Conference workers who continued to keep 
the old body alive. Though leading a tottering existence, the 
old Muslim Conference received a new lease of life a few years 
later at the hands of Mr. Jinnah and his Muslim League. 

The first session of the National Conference was held in 
October, 1939, and the Conference passed a resolution embody¬ 
ing what was termed the “National Demand.” The resolution 
demanded responsible government, the essence of which, it 
pointed out, was a legislature composed entirely of members 
elected through adult franchise based on a joint electorate, with 
some seats reserved for the minorities. The legislature must have 
control over the State budget, except that on military services, 
on the subjects classed as Political and Foreign and on the 
payment of debts and liabilities contracted and incurred by 
His Highness in Council. This was the minimum demand of 
the Conference, and the resolution continued to represent its 
official view during the years of the War. 

The Maharaja’s government conceded some more timid 
reforms in 1939. Seven more seats were thrown open to 
election which in reality increased the representation of the 
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vested interests. Two members were to be elected by 
the Tazami Sirdars whose number was twenty-seven in 
all. Two more were to be elected by Jagirdars whose total 
strength in the State was only 175. Two were to be elected 
by a constituency of 700 land-holders who paid an annual land 
tax of Rs. 250/- or more, and one was to be elected from a 
constituency of 700 government pensioners. 

The “Quit India” movement launched by the Indian National 
Congress in 1942, which resulted in the arrest of the leaders 
of the Congress and the consequent turmoil, deeply moved the 
politically awakened people of the State. On 16th August, 
1942, the National Conference in their resolution said that 
“the demand of the Congress is based on just reasons. The 
Working Committee condemns the reign of terror and repression 
which the Government of India have launched by declaring the 
Indian National congress illegal, by the arrest of leaders, and 
by shooting down unarmed people.” 

The National Conference, however, followed the advice of 
the Congress given to the people of all Princely States, not to 
actively join the movement. The years of war, of scarcity of 
foodstuffs and other essentials of life demanded untiring efforts 
on the part of the leaders to prevent blackmarketing by unscru¬ 
pulous dealers in these commodities. The National-Conference 
took a large share in the distribution of foodstuffs and fuel 
through the People’s Food Committees, and stood between 
starvation and the people, rescued them from scarcity and want 
in spite of bureaucratic interference and inefficiency. 

The War years also sawlthe growing importance of the 
Maharaja with the British Government. He gave unstinted help 
to, and placed all his resources at the disposal of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in their prosecution of the war. Consequently 
he was appointed to the Imperial War Cabinet and in this 
capacity toured the Allied Front in the Middle East. Any 
action that he would take against the people’s movement receiv¬ 
ed support from the Imperial Government. 

But the National Conference did not remain politically 
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^ihactive. In 1944 it adopted a programme of socialistic pattern 
of society as its goal. It laid down a plan for “an all-sided 
advance along all avenues of human activity regulated in a 
democratic manner on a country-wide scale.” The plan covered 
agriculture, industry, transport, distribution, utility services, 
currency and finance. The scheme was based on the “democratic 
principle of responsible government with the elective principle 
applied from the local Panchayat right up to the Legislative 
Assembly.” 

The new ideology gave meaning to the common man’s 
struggle for freedom, and assured his unstinted loyalty to the 
Conference and its leaders. But before a campaign could be 
launched for its realization, Mr. Jinnah and the Muslim League 
appeared on the scene. 

The political atmosphere in India had, during a decade 
prior to the end of the second World War, taken a vicious turn. 
Whereas on the one hand the Indian National Congress under 
the inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal 
Nehru was gaining ground against the forces of British Imperi¬ 
alism, the Muslim League, led by Mohammad Ali Jinnah, was 
working for the partition of the country on the basis of religion. 
In 1940, the League passed the Pakistan Resolution demanding 
the setting up of an independent State, for Muslims in India, 
on the ground that Hindus and Muslims formed two different 
nations. Whatever common interests and cultural heritage 
there had been between the Hindu and Muslim were ignored, 
even repudiated. Being contrary to the best traditions of the 
country and the evolution of political consciousness among the 
people of India, the “two-nation” theory of Mr. Jinnah could not 
be accepted by the Indian National Congress which, from its 
very inception, represented the Indian nation comprised of all 
classes, creeds and interests. 

In Kashmir where the ruler was a Hindu but the majority 
of the people Muslim, one might have supposed communal 
politics would thrive, but the people through centuries of their 
history had developed a tolerant and peaceful outlook ou 
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ous belief. Hatred between one religious communif 
gainst another was abhorrent to them, and having lived in 
prefect harmony throughout the course of their chequered history 
the Muslim Leaque ideology was foreign to their best traditions 
and did not, therefore, find favour with them. 

The people and their main political organization, the 
National Conference, believed like the Indian National Con¬ 
gress in nationalism based on community of interests, not on 
religion. The leaders of both the organizations had undergone 
long terms of imprisonment, faced the batons and rifles of the 
armed forces of the authorities in their fight for freedom. 
Naturally a spiritual sympathy and kinship had grown up 
between the two organizations. No wonder that Jawaharlal 



Nehru’s visit to Kashmir in 1940 aroused widespread enthusiasm 
among the people of all classes. The interest shown in, and 
sympathy expressed for, the struggle of the States’ people for 
freedom by the Congress endeared it to the Kashmiris. Mr. 
Jinnah and the League, on the other hand, scrupulously kept 
themselves aloof from the State people’s struggle. 


jinnah’s disappointment 

Mr. Jinnah now tried to win the sympathies of the 
Muslims of Kashmir for his “two-nation” theory. Some of 
his woikers attempted to resuscitate the old ^Muslim Conference 
which a few communal reactionaries had managed to keep 
alive but which had no popularity and practically no platform. 
In the spring of 1944, Mr. Jinnah went to Kashmir ostensibly 
“for rest” and with no professed idea of “taking part in 
politics”. He was given a reception by the National Confer¬ 
ence who in their address of welcome said : “We Kashmiris 
today receive you as a prominent Indian despite ideological 
differences we have with you. We hope that you, along with 
other leaders of India, will try to arrive at a solution which 
will go a long way to emancipate the teeming millions of India.” 
To this Mr. Jinnah replied, “I am happy to see all classes and 
groups combined here to receive and honour me.” But 
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!i^s|larcely had an hour passed when in reply to another reception: 
given by the resuscitated Muslim Conference, he said, “Muslims 
have one platform, one Raima and one God. I would request 
the Muslims to come under the banner of the Muslim Conference 
and fight for their rights.” In other words, he was advising 
the Muslims to adopt the same line of politics which they had 
discarded a decade back. This brought out a sharp rejoinder 
from the National Conference who said that ills of this land 
can only be remedied by carrying Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs, 
together.” 

Presently it appeared that Mr. Jinnah s ‘ rest was not 
divorced from politics. He presided over the annual session 
of the Muslim Conference and in his speech attacked the 
National Conference as a ‘band of gangsters’. This was too 
much for Kashmiris to bear and when a few days later, he 
wanted to address a public meeting at Baramula, the temper 
of the people ran so high that he had to be removed to a safer 
spot for fear that injury might be done to him by the hostile 
people, a majority of whom were Muslim. The Muslim 
Conference could win little following and Mr. Jinnah had to- 

leave Kashmir, disappointed. 

During the fall of that year, a similar fate met the leader 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, V. D. Savarkar, at the hands of the 
Hindus of Kashmir. When Mr. Savarkar, wanted to explain 
his theory of “Hindu State” in a public meeting, he was bluntly 
told by the President of the Yuvak Sabha, Pandit S.N. Fotedar^ 
that his ideology was against their traditions of communal 
amity and no Hindu was prepared to listen to him. Like 
Jinnah, Savarkar had to go back a disappointed man. 

In the summer of 1945 a unique session of the National 
Conference was held at Sopore, 30 miles to the north of 
Srinagar. The meeting of the Standing Committee of the 
All-India State People’s Conference under the Presidentship 
of Jawaharlal Nehru was an important f eature of the session. 
Representatives from many States joined in the deliberations 
and some important decisions were taken to break the feuda- 
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listic structure of Princely States, created and nurtured by the 
British Government in India. Maulana Azad, Kban Abdul 
Gaffar Khan and other leaders of the Congress also attended. 
Speeches made at the session laid pronounced emphasis on 
the identity of the political and social ideologies of the people 
of Kashmir with the people living in the rest of India, and 
fired the youthful imagination of the politically awakened 
Kashmiris. 


While the second World War was at its highest pitch and 
the Maharaja enjoyed the fullest powers without any interference 
from the British Indian Government, N. Gopalaswami Ayyan- 
gar relinquished his post of Prime Minister in 1943. His 
exit from the State service marked the end of an orderly but 
stiff government. The Maharaja then appointed serveral men 
to the post in quick succession—Raja Sir Maharaj Singh, 
Col. Sir K. N. Haksar, Sir B. N. Rau. None of these 
gentlemen made any effort to understand the problems of the 
State or make a contribution to solving them. The people 
had made rapid advance in political education and demanded 
a large measure of reform. 

And when in the summer of 1945, Sir B.N. Rau relin¬ 
quished the post of Prime Minister of the State, the Maharaja 
appointed a Kashmiri, Ram Chandra Kak, to succeed him. 
An ambitious careerist, Kak entered the State service as the 
librarian ot a local college and with his remarkable aptitude for 
hard work and his knack of winning a place on the right side 
of his superior officers, he ultimately succeeded in getting the 
post ot Minister-in-Waiting of the Maharaja. Sir B.N. Rau’s 
exit gave him the chance of securing the coveted Prime 
Ministership in a Council of Ministers which included two 
popular members. 

While the National Conference was holding its annual 
session in Srinagar in 1944 in which it adopted the programme 
of a socialistic pattern of society and democratic government, 
the Maharaja announced his decision to include in the 
Cabinet two popular ministers to be chosen from the elected 
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members of the Praja Sabha. Though meagre in content 
the reforms were accepted by the National Conference as a step 
towards future cooperation between the Ruler and the ruled 
and selected a nominee of its own on the Cabinet. But in 
actual day-to-day working the popular minister had to face 
administrative non-cooperation, indifference of non-elected 
Ministers and found himself powerless even in the functioning 
of his own departments. Hence, on the 17th of March, 1946, 
he resigned. A month later, in May 1946, the National 
Conference launched its “Quit Kashmir” movement for the 
transfer of power to the people. As usual, the reactionary 
Muslim Conference, under the advice of Mr. Jinnah opposed 
the movement and sided with the Maharaja. It asked the 
Muslims not to take any part in the movement as that would 
“jeopardise the interests of the Muslim Community.” 1 

The ‘Quit Kashmir’ movement launched by the National 
Conference gave to Kak the opportunity to assume and wield 
unlimited authority in the State. A reign of terror was let 
loose and within a few hours of the arrest of the leaders of 
the Conference, hundreds of workers were arrested all over 
the Valley according to a pre-arranged plan. But before the 
iron hand of Kak could pounce upon Bakhshi Ghulam 
Mohammed and G.M. Sadiq, they had left the State to direct 
the movement from the rest of the country, and by their 
indefatigable efforts they kept the people fully posted with the 
real aims and objects of the movement. 

On hearing that the people of Kashmir were being made 
a target of pitiless repression, Jawaharlal Nehru, who was at 
the moment engaged in important talks with the Cabinet 
Mission, rushed to the aid of the Kashmir people, but was 


arrested by the authorities after lie had crossed into the State 
territory on June 19, 1946. The news of his arrest shook the 
whole of India, and fearing its repercussions, the Congress 
leaders called him back to Delhi for consultations. At the 


Bazaz, Struggle for Freedom in Kashmir, p. 257. 
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time when Jawaharlal Nehru rushed to Kashmir and defied 
the ban which had been placed on his entry into the State, 
Mr. Jinnah issued a statement in which he described the 
“Quit Kashmir” movement as “an agitation carried on by 
a few malcontents who were out to create disorderly conditions 
in the State.” 

The Sate authorities repented some time later and 
removed the ban on the entry of Nehru into Kashmir. He 
arrived in Srinagar on July 24, 1946 and personally arranged 
the legal defence of Sheikh Abdullah who was charged with 
“bringing into contempt the person of the Maharaja and 
his Government”. The reputed barrister, the late Mr. Asaf 
Ali, led the defence with the help of several local lawyers. 
Though the defence counsel warned about the repercussions 
of the trial —“It is not the trial of one individual ; it is not 
the trial ot Sheikh Abdullah ; it is the trial of the entire 
people of the State,” he said—the Judge sentenced the accused, 
on September 10, 1946, to nine years rigorous inprisonment. 

Meanwhile, far-reaching developments were taking place 
in the country. The British Government had announced the 
transfer of complete power to India. The partition of India 
was in the offing. The people of Kashmir, locked in a mighty 
struggle with the forces of feudalism, could not give thought 
to these vital questions. In such hard times when tempers 
were rising high in the rest of India, Gandhiji found time to 
visit Kashmir in July, 1947. His visit proved comforting to 
the harassed people. He was impressed with the communal 
harmony that prevailed in the State and said that in an India 
which had become dark all round, Kashmir was the only 
hope. Speaking at Wah (West Pakistan) on his return in 
August, 1947, he said in a prayer meeting that in the large 
gatherings that he saw, “it was very difficult for me to know 
whether it was predominantly Muslim or Hindu.” 

Mahatma Gandhi’s visit was still talked of in the homes 
and streets of Srinagar when news came that the Maharaja had 
dismissed Ram Ghandra Kak and appointed a former Revenue 
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Minister, General Janak Singh, in his place. There was 
an outbrust of spontaneous joy among the people of all 
communities who associated Kak with a repressive regime. 
They now looked up for a clear lead from the National 
Conference with regard to the most important question 
accession of the State to India or to Pakistan. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

THE FIRST INVASION 

“It is impossible to escape the conclusion that the raids on 
Kashmir were carefully planned and well organized by the Pakistan 
authorities with the deliberate object of seizing the State by force 
and then declaring accession to Pakistan. This was an act of 
hostility not only to Kashmir but to the Indian Union.” 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 
(Nov. 25,1947) 

While the people of Kashmir under the leadership of 
the National Conference were engaged in a bitter fight with 
feudalism and bureaucracy as represented by the Maharaja’s 
government—when thousands of workers were undergoing 
various terms of imprisonment for offering Satyagraha or civil 
disobedience—events of a vital and far-reaching consequence 
were taking place in the rest of the country. British Imperial¬ 
ism was crumbling fast before the massive blows of Indian 
national movement and the day of India’s independence 
was drawing near. By 1947 the British were convinced that 
India could no longer be held in thraldom and acting on the 
advice of the Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten, the British Govern¬ 
ment published a plan for the partition of India. On June 17, 
the Indian Independence Act was passed stating that on August 
15, 1947, the British would relinquish their authority in India 
which was to become an independent country. A part of its 
territories with a preponderating Muslim majority was to be 
constituted into Pakistan and recognised as an independent and 
sovereign State. 

With Partition, Kashmir acquired a new significance for 
the Imperialists. Besides its importance to them as an anti- 
Russian military base, it could be a base against the two 
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Dominions as well. If either of these purposes was to be served* 
it was essential to retain as much direct imperialist authority over 
Kashmir as possible, through the device of an ‘independent’ 
State under their military and economic control. 

PAKISTAN’S HYMN OF HATE 

The Partition was necessitated by the sinister passions 
roused by intractable and interested parties among a section of 
communal-minded Muslims and Hindus during the long struggle 
for emancipation of India from foreign domination. The free¬ 
dom movement aimed at not merely freeing India from British 
domination but also building a secular, independent and 
democratic India. Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs and 
Parsis—all made sacrifices for this great cause. Against it 
stood many sectarian, pseudo-religious, feudal and other vested 
interests. The Muslim League represented one of these. It set 
itself'against the main stream of Indian nationalism, endeavour¬ 
ing to sow disruption and discord by perverting religious belief 
to incite hatred. The League provided a counterpoise to the 
growing national movement and, as such, it received encourage¬ 
ment and support from the Imperialist rulers. 

Earlier in March 1940, the Muslim League, under the 
presidentship of Mr. Jinnah, startled the country by demand¬ 
ing the separation of areas with a majority of Muslims to for» 
an independent state, to be named Pakistan. The basis of the 
demand was a newfound ‘two-nation’ theory, which tried t© 
prove that the Hindus and the Muslims are two different 
nations and that the country should be divided between Hindus¬ 
tan and Pakistan to allow the ‘tw f o different civilizations’ t© 
find their own salvation. In August 1942, when the British 
rulers outraged Indian national sentiment by throwing all the 
Congress leaders into jail, the League sided with the British 
and kept aloof from the ‘Quit India’ struggle. 

From then onwards, the League and its leaders applied 
themselves to the task of fomenting differences between the 
^Hindus and Muslims in order to lend a semblance of validity to 
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their theory. The assiduousness with which the League leaders 
engineered communal rifts and made inflammatory statements 
inciting the masses to violence resulted in frequent outbreaks 
of communal rioting which took a heavy toll of human life. 
This, in turn, helped the League leaders to press their demand 
for the partition of India and the. creation of Pakistan. 

The national movement, however, was growing from 
strength to strength and when at the end of the second World 
War it became clear that the British could no longer rule India 
and that the Indian national movement was on the eve of its 
final victory, the League intensified its activities and caused 
tremendous strife. 




To attain its goal, it launched ‘direct action’ on August I6 V 
1946. About a fortnight before that date, Mr. Jinnah gave 
some idea of what‘direct action’ meant, by declaring, “...\vc 
will either have a divided India or a destroyed India.” On the 
appointed day, the League’s followers staged violent demon¬ 
strations all over the country. In the densely populated city 
of Calcutta, which was the seat of Bengal’s Muslim League 
Ministry at the time, ‘direct action’ had official support and 
took the form of carnage and plunder involving the loss of 
nearly 7,000 human lives and millions of rupees worth of pro¬ 
perty. This was the signal for organised killing, plunder 
and rape against the Hindu minority in Noakhali and other 
areas of East Bengal. Mahatma Gandhi undertook an arduous 
walking tour of Noakhali. The healing touch he brought to 
countless villages, and his appeal to human reason and under¬ 
standing, helped m putting a stop to the carnage. Meanwhik 

out ^ SCt * n ’ retaHat0ry communa l rioting broke 

out m Bihar and spread to other parts of northern India. It 

was a ga , n Gandhiji who, by threatening to go on a fast unto 

death, stemmed the disastrous tide. But these events greatly 

impaired the prospects of communal harmony in the country. 

The Congress leaders saw their ideal and dream of a 
united India disappear in the fire of communal hatred and vio¬ 
lence generated by the League’s ideology and actions. The 
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Congress had to accept, with bitter regret, the partion of the 
country. Pakistan came into being on August 14, 1947, under 
the provisions of the Indian Independence Act, 1947. The 
new State of Pakistan consisted of two wings, separated by a 
thousand miles of Indian territory. 

Pakistan, conceived in communal hatred, was also born 
in hate. Hundreds of thousands of Hindus and-Sikhs were 
killed in organised mob violence in the area that became 
Pakistan. An unprecedented number of refugees began pouring 
into India, destitute and bitter. Their plight produced an 
inevitable reaction in India and, despite the Indian Government’s 
stern measures to protect the Muslims against retaliatory rioting, 
Hindu mobs broke out in violence, roused to frenzy by the 
pitiful sight of non-Muslim refugees from Pakistan and the 
stories of the savage atrocities perpetrated on them. In conse¬ 
quence, there were mass migrations of Muslims to Pakistan as 
there were of Hindus and Sikhs to India. 

The medieval concept of nationality based on religious 
belief has always been foreign to the Kashmiri. The long 
tradition of religious toleration has created in him a secular 
outlook on human relations, which has time and again asserted 
itself during the course of his long history. True, there were 
moments when attempts were made by- interested parties to 
arouse communal passions—in 1923 for example when there 
were a few skirmishes in some parts of the State and in 1931 
when the freedom struggle started—but very soon the people 
regained their balance and kept to the path of communal amity 
and religious toleration. By 1947 the politically conscious people 
of Kashmir had gained enough maturity to resist the snares of 
communal hatred as preached by the leaders of the League. 
The Partition naturally gave them a severe shock, but they were 
not directly affected by it. 

For, it applied only to what was known as British India 
and not to Princely States. Besides the fear that the western 
wing of Pakistan which touched the borders of the State and 
might create difficulties in maintaining communications with the 
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tside world, the Kashmiris were faced with a graver problem, 
namely, the future of the Jammu and Kashmir State itself on 
the lapse of Paramountcy of the British Crown over all the 
Princely States. There were 562 of them when India attained 
independence. The problem arose as to what was to be done 
with them, because they were not directly ruled by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 


PRINCELY STATES AND INDIA 

The question of their future was defined in a memoran¬ 
dum (dated May 12, 1946) on ‘States Treaties and Para¬ 
mountcy’ presented by the Cabinet Mission to the Chancellor of 
Princes in India. 

“When a new fully self-governing or independent 
Government or Governments come into being in British 
India, His Majesty’s Government’s influence with these 
Governments will not be such as to enable them to carry 
out the obligations of paramountcy. Moreover, they 
cannot contemplate that British troops would be retained 
in India for this purpose. Thus, as a logical sequence 
and in view of the desires expressed to them on behalf of 
the Indian States, His Majesty’s Government will cease to 
exercise the powers of paramountcy. This means that 
the rights of the States which flow from their relationship 
to the Crown will no longer exist and that all the rights 
surrendered by the States to the paramount power will 
return to the States. Politically, arrangements between 
the States, on the one side, and the British Crown and 
British India, on the other, will thus be brought to an 
end. 1 he void will have to be filled either by the States 
entering into a federal relationship with the successor 
Government or Governments in British InHi a , or failing 
this, entering into particular arrangements witn it.” 

To this effect the British Government made an announce¬ 
ment simultaneously with the announcement of the partition 
scheme on June 3, 1947 : 

His Majesty s Government wish to make it clear that the 
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decisions announced above (about Partition) relate only to 
British India and that their policy towards the Indian States 
contained in the Cabinet Mission Memorandum of May 12, 
1946, remains quite unchanged.” 

The legal provision under which the Princely States could 

enter into a “federal relationship with the successor Government 

or Governments in British India” was to be found in the Indian 

Independence Act of 1947 and the India Act of 1935. These 

i ,vo Acts of the British Parliament, which created the legal basis 

for the independence of India, provided that a State could 

accede to the Dominion of India by an Instrument of Accession 

executed by the ruler thereof. It was also provided that an 

Indian State acceding in this manner shall become an integral 

part of the Union of India. This legal position was affirmed 

on several occasions by the late Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah who 

# 

was the architect of Pakistan and its first Governor-General. 

But to prevent a dislocation of the arrangements “with 
regard to customs, transit and communications, posts and 
telegraphs, or other like matters”, during the period between 
June 17, when the Government of India Act was passed, and 
August 15, when India became independent, the Ruler of a 
Princely State could enter into a standstill agreement with either 
or both the independent Dominions. 

Although the Congress acquiesced in the British insistence 
to terminate the ‘Paramountcy’ with the transfer of power, it 
was not ready to accept the corollary proposition that termi¬ 
nation of Paramountcy meant independence for the States. The 
apprehension of the Congress was heightened by developments 
in Travancore, a Princely State, where the Government de¬ 
clared on the 11th June, 1 947, its intention to set itself up as 
the independent State of Travancore. A similar announce¬ 
ment was made the next day on behalf of the Nizam of 
Myderabad. The Congress reacted sharply to these develop¬ 
ments by convening on 14th June the All-India Congress 
Committee at Delhi where a strongly-worded resolution against 
Balkanization of the country was passed. It stated that the 
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of Paramountcy did not lead to the independence of the 
States. The Committee denied the right of any State to live in 
isolation from the rest of India which it considered a denial of 
the course of Indian history and objectives of the Indian 
people. 

Tnese Indian States had never been, according to the 
recognised principles of international law, international entities 
throughout the past three hundred years and, as such, no 
legislation by a foreign parliament could make them indepen¬ 
dent States. Lapse of British Paramountcy over the Indian 
States meant of course the birth of the Paramountcy of the 
Indian Central Authority. By no standard of international 
justice an act of British Parliament could limit the sovereign 
i ights of free India, both in its internal and external affairs. 
Viewed analytically, the relevant article of the Act relieved 
Indian States from the British yoke but it could never make 


these States as independent units. Under the Act, certain 
territory of British India was sliced away and was made an 
independent country—Pakistan. States were given indepen¬ 
dence to accede to Pakistan or India. States which did not 
accede to India or Pakistan came automatically, in accordance 


with the international law of succession, under the jurisdiction 
of India, who being the mother country inherited and retained 
all the obligations and rights of the British Government. This 
was true in the case of Sikkim and Bhutan, and her inter¬ 
national relations with the rest of the world. The United 
Nations recognised the Union of India as the successor State 
to the pre-independence Government of India by allowing it to 
continue its original membership, while admitting Pakistan, on 
icr application, as a new member State. As Nehru puts it: 

The partition took away a certain part of India with 
our consent; but the rest of India, including States, 
remained as a continuing entity till something happened 
to separate the States from India. We were not created 
b> 1 artition as Pakistan was. India was, India remained, 
India is and India will be. So, every State, till it arrived at 
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a decision to the contrary, would continue to have the old 
relationship with India.” 

Such was the British Paramountcy which lapsed on 
India’s independence. India never lost her Paramountcy over 
the Indian States. Pakistan was carved out of India but, India 
minus Pakistan remained one compact unit comprising all the 
States which did not accede to Pakistan. Independence cl 
Indian States during the British period was fictitious which 
could not be converted at any cost, after Independence, into 


hard reality. Kashmir remained a part of India after Partition 
and Independence and its defence, even without its accession, 
was India’s foremost responsibility. 

This was the legal and constitutional position in which the 
Jammu and Kashmir stood on the eve of Independence. But 
there were several practical difficulties which made the question 
of accession of the State to any one of the Dominions compli¬ 
cated. The foremost was the attitude of the Ruler, Maharaja 
Hari Singh, himself. 


maharaja’s indecision 


For years after the lease of Gilgit to the British, the 
Maharaja was given wide latitude by the Government of India 
in the exercise of his powers. With his unstinted support to 
their war effort, his position became all the more strong, and 
when there arose an extensive movement among the masses to 
end the British rule in India, the Maharaja’s hands were further 
strengthened by the British to enable him to kill opposition to 
his rule in the State. This explains the strong measures that 
his Prime Minister, Ram Chandra Kak, took to suppress the 
‘Quit Kashmir’ movement launched by the National Conference. 

All along these years the Maharaja was dreaming of an 
independent Kashmir State protected and aided by the British 
Crown. He, as many of his class, could not visualize the exit 
of the British from India and the end of the all-powerful British 
Empire. Encouraged in his ideas by several of his British 
officials in whom he appears to have placed trust, he refused to 
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see and understand the dynamic changes that were taking place 
in the political scene in India. He cherished the dream of his 
State standing “independent, of course with friendly and cordial 
relations with both the Dominions.” 1 2 

Though all the States acceded to India or Pakistan on 


various dates before or immediately after, 15th August, 1947, 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir delayed his decision in 
regard to accession. He had clamped the popular leaders and 
a large number of their followers behind his prison walls and 
had shut his eyes to the historic forces that were shaping 
the destinies of the one-fifth of the world’s population. He 
little thought that these very forces were to determine the future 
of himself and that of his State. 


Jawaharlal Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi wanted to go to 
Kashmir as both of them “were very anxious that the Maharaja 
of Kashmir should make no declaration of independence.” 1 
But Mountbatten stole a march over them and, says Campbell- 
Johnson, “succeeded in deferring both visits by saying he himself 
had a long-standing invitation from the Maharaja and would 
like to see him first. ~ His lordship did not show as much 
zeal in going to Hyderabad or Junagadh, the other two 


recalcitrant States in the matter of accession. Why, it has often 
been asked, this hurried dash to Srinagar? “Because he had 
already obtained an assurance from Sardar Patel, the States 
Minister, ‘that if Kashmir went to Pakistan this would not be 
regarded as an unfriendly act by the Government of India’.” 3 
This assurance when conveyed by a person none other than the 
Viceroy himself, and coupled with the stress on the State’s 
geographical contiguity to the proposed Dominion of Pakistan— 
the Radcliffe Award had not till then given the ‘contiguity’ to 
n ta also—was thought sufficient to influence the Maharaja’s 

rhnir'o J 


1. Letter to the Governor-General, dated 26th Oct., 1947. 

2. Mission with Mountbatten } p. 120 

3. Shivapuri, The Grim Saga , p. 99. 
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For, with the acceptance of the Partition plan by the 
Congress and * the creation of Pakistan, there was a sudden 
shift in the British approach to the problem of Indian States. 
No more was there an emphasis on sovereignty flowing to the 
States after the lapse of British Paramountcy. On the other 
hand, they were to be persuaded to join either of the 
Dominions. The purpose of an Imperial ‘ring fence’ indepen¬ 
dent Kashmir would be served if it joined Pakistan. This 
explains Mountbatten’s hurried visit to Srinagar in June 1947 
and of his Chief of Staff, Lord Ismay’s “much needed rest” in 
Kashmir in the first week of September. Acting as Mount- 
batten’s emissary, Ismay conveyed once more to ' the Maharaja 
that India would not take it amiss if his State acceded to 
Pakistan. 

Lord Mountbatten visited Kashmir on June 19, 1947 and 
remained there for four days. “When he got there, he found 
the Maharaja politically very elusive and the only conversations 
that took place were during their various car drives together. 
Mountbatten on these occasions urged him and his Prime 
Minister, Pandit Kak, not to make any declaration of indepen¬ 
dence, but to find out in one way or another the will of the 
people of Kashmir as soon as possible and to announce their 
intention by 14th of August, to send representatives accordingly 
to one Constituent Assembly or the other.” “On every one of 
those four days,” said Lord Mountbatten in a speech shortly 
after his return from his historic mission to India, “I persisted 
with the same advice : ‘ascertain the will of your people by 
any means and join whichever Dominion your people wish to 
join by August 14, this year.’ He did not do that, and what 
happened can be seen. Had he acceded to Pakistan before 
August 14, the future Government of India had allowed me to 
give His Highness an assurance that no objection whatever 
would be raised by them. Had His Highness acceded to India 
by August 14, Pakistan did not then exist, and therefore could 
not have interfered. The only trouble that could have been 
raised was by non-accession to either side, and this was unfortu- 
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$ipt\y the very course followed by the Maharaja.” 1 ^ 

But the idea of an independent Kashmir Was • still alive 
with the Maharaja and his.Prirne Minister, Mr. Kak. The latter 
met Mr. Jinnah in Delhi on or about July 1$, 1947! On 
August l, the Maharaja got another booster tQ his dream. The 
British handed over to him the control, and administration of 
Gilgit. Usual ceremonies followed—the lowering of the Union 
Jack, the hoisting of the State flag in its place, the firing of the 
.gun salute and the playing of the National Anthem. Sweets 


were distributed among the poor and school Children by the 
Maharaja’s new Governor. There were illuminations that night 
in every town and village of the Gilgit district. A proud day 
for the Maharaja indeed ! 

The Maharaja’s indecision about accession to either India 


or Pakistan, was not, however, looked with apprehension by 
Mr. Jinnah. He, of course, realized that the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir, though predominantly Muslim, would not like, 
in the face ot a strong nationalist movement, to join Pakistan. 
He believed the Hindu Maharaja would in his own interests, 
accede to Pakistan sooner or later. The Maharaja’s auto¬ 
cracy, he thought, could not co-exist with the principles of 
Congress democracy which was upheld by the National Con¬ 
ference. This explains Jinnah's support to the Maharaja in 
crushing the 1946 movement of the National Conference; and 
advocacy of Princes’ right to decide the question of accession 
without reference to the people. 

Meanwhile the Maharaja was not indecisive about the 
oppressive measures he was adopting against the National 
Conterencc. T he people were in great distress and it was at the 
tequest of Bakhshi Gulam Mohammed who was indefatigable 
in his exposition of the issues involved in the freedom struggle 
going on in Kashmir, that Mahatma Gandhi paid a short visit to 
Siinagat in early August. He saw the Maharaja, but it appears 
was not successful in convincing him of the desirability of meeting 
the demand ot the people for a constitutional government. 


J. Time Only to Look Forward, pp. 268-69. 
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STAN D STILL AGREEMENT 


The sand of time was running out fast. The demand 
from all the sections of the people including the Dogras for 
the dismissal of Kale grew in volume and vehemence. Finally, the 
Maharaja asserted himself and dismissed him only five days 
before the D-day of Independence 1 . He appointed a retired 
Minister, Thakur Janak Singh, to this office. The National Confe¬ 
rence still remained outcast. Fearing a breakdown of the commu¬ 
nication system through Pakistan and the rich export trade with 
India, the Maharaja sought from both the Dominions a standstill 
agreement to come into force on August 15, 1947. 

The history of the Standstill Agreement is contained in 
the telegrams exchanged between the Prime Minister of Jammu 
and Kashmir, on the one hand, and the Prime Minister of 
Pakistan, on the other. There was a similar series of telegrams 
between the responsible Minister in New Delhi and the Prime 
Minister of Jammu and Kashmir. 

As a result of the telegrams that passed between the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan and the Prime Minister of Kashmir, 
Pakistan agreed to a standstill agreement with regard to the 
State’s communications, supplies, and post office and telegraphic 
arrangement, and nothing else. 

On the same date (12th August, 1947) an identical tele¬ 
gram was sent to the Government of * India stating that the 
“Jammu and Kashmir Government would welcome standstill 
agreements with the Union of India on all matters on which 
these exist at the present moment with outgoing British India 
Government. It is suggested that the existing arrangements 
should continue pending settlement of details and formal 
execution of fresh agreements.” These arrangements, according 
to the Treaty of Amritsar of 1846, comprised the use of Indian 


1. Laments Birdwood— r *Had he (Kak) remained (in office) events 
might have followed a different course .”—Two Nations and 
Kashmir , p. 47. 
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forces if there was internal rebellion or invasion by a foreign 
government. 

The Government of India, however, did not accept the 
offer immediately and telegraphed back : 

“Government of India would be glad if you or some other 
Minister duly authorised in this behalf could fly Delhi for 
negotiating Standstill Agreement between Kashmir Government 
and Indian Dominion. Early action desirable to maintain 
existing agreements and administrative arrangements.” 

But before the Prime Minister could go to Delhi to discuss 
these matters, Kashmir was invaded. Therefore, the Standstill 
Agreements which the State was trying simultaneously to conclu- 
clude with the two countries were interrupted and other 
developments followed. 

BORDER RAIDS AND ECONOMIC BLOCKADE 

Early in 1947 serious communal riots and disturbances 
became the order of the day in the Punjab, and there were 
large-scale movements of refugees from one part of the province 
to the other. It goes to the credit of the people of the State 
that when both East and West Punjab were in flames of the 
communal passions and disturbances, Kashmir remained calm 
and peaceful. The Maharaja had his troops stationed at 
several strategic points on the borders of the State. A British 
officer, Maj-General Scott, who was in overall command of 
the troops deployed them in small batches all over the 
fiontier with the result that no reserves were available for 
meeting a large-scale invasion from across the border. 

However, only a few days after Pakistan accepted the 
Standstill Agreement, Maj-Gen. Scott submitted his first report 
to the Jammu and Kashmir Government on the border 
raids from Pakistan. On 4th September, on the basis of his 
reports, the Kashmir Government protested by telegram to the 
West Punjab Government against armed Muslims from 
Rawalpindi district infiltrating into the State. Two days later 
there was a marked increase in this activity. % These armed 
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raiders entered Poonch from Pakistan and committed atrocities 
against non-Muslims. The Kashmir Government requested 
the Pakistan Government to see that these unfriendly acts 
ceased. But there was no reply. Maj-Gen. Scott reported 
more armed raids into State-territory by Pakistan nationals and 
soldiers on 13th, 17th, 18th and 28th September. On 3rd 
October, Kashmir Government protested to Pakistan against 
hundreds of armed people from Murree hills in Pakistan operat¬ 
ing in Poonch. Further incursions into Kashmir took place on 
various dates during October. 

In contrast to Lord Mountbatten’s assurance to the 
Maharaja that India would not object if he decided on his 
State acceding to Pakistan in accordance with the established 
procedure, Pakistan was determined to coerce the State into 
accession to her, despite a standstill agreement which she 
had with the Ruler. Besides the several incurisons by her 
armed forces and nationals into the State territory, she began 
an economic blockade of the State. Supplies of food, petrol 
and other essential commodities to Kashmir were cut off. 
Communications were tampered with and free transit of people 
was hindered. The people in Rawalpindi had murderded 18# 
out of 220 subjects of Kashmir who were being conveyed t# 
Kohala at the request of the Kashmir Government. 1 

The reports of the Pakistani press also evoked considera¬ 
ble curiosity. One significant editorial wrote in a threatening 
vein : “Let us beleaguer Kashmir, let us do it so effectively that 
it may not be able to get out of our hands and seek refuge 
beyond the borders of our Dominion. Kashmir and Jammu 
are parts of Pakistan. Their going out of Muslim domination 
will badly shatter the prestige of Muslims.” 2 - 

The Government of Jammu and Kashmir made repeated 

J. Norman Cliff reported to his paper, the News Chronicle , Londom, 
on October 13, 1947 : “Pakistan has cut off frorti Kashmir 
supplies of petrol, sugar, salt, kerosene oil, etc., though there is a 
Standstill Agreement between them”. 

2. The Zamindar , 5th September. 1947. 
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T^presentations to the authorites in Pakistan appealing to them 
to lift the blockade and stop violation of State territory. These 
representations brought forth only brazen denials. On October 
15, the Maharaja cabled to the British Prime Minister, whom 
he thought still to be the over-all projector of Indian States, 
about the economic blockade of the State by Pakistan and 
the beginning of the invasion from Pakistan in Poonch. He 
went on to say : 

“People all aloDg the border have been licensed and 
armed with modern weapons under the pretext of general 
policy which does not appear to have been followed in the 
case of internal districts of West Punjab. Whereas 
military escorts are made available for several other 
purposes, none is provided for safe tiansit of petrol and 
other essentials of life. Protests merely elicit promises 
which are never implemented. As a result of obvious 
connivance of the Pakistan Government, the whole of the 
border from Gurdaspur side up to Gilgit is threatened 
with invasion which has actually begun in Poonch.” 

It was on the same day (October 15) that there began the 
siege of Fort Owen ; nearly 5,000 Pakistan raiders were involved 
in these operations. 

Pressed on all sides by the hostile actions of Pakistan and 
realizing that the British Crown was powerless to help, the 
Maharaja tried to win back the support and goodwill of his 
subjects. Two months after the dismissal of Kak, he replaced 
his successor, Thakur Janak Singh, by Mehar Chand Mahajan, 
a prominent jurist of Punjab. To re-establish peaceful relations 
between himself and his subjects, he ordered the release of 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah and most of his colleagues on 
September 29. 

On their release, the leaders of the National Conference 
found Kashmir faced with the important question of whether 
it should accede to the Indian Union or to Pakistan, or remain 
independent. But there was another more crucial question 

which also awaited recognition and solution, namely, the 
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freedom of the people. So they thought and said that this 
important question could be decided by the people of Kashmir 
only when they were free. They requested Pakistan not to 
precipitate a decision upon them, but give them time, and to 
support the freedom movement of Kashmir. One of the leaders, 
G.M. Sadiq, went twice to Liaquat Ali Khan, the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, with the same request. The reply came 
in the form of the economic blockade and incursions of Pakistan 
armed forces into the State territory. By October 22, infiltra¬ 
tions and raids were transformed into a full-scale military 
invasion of the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


<fi ON TO SRINAGAR” 

Between the settled districts of the north-western frontier 
of West Pakistan and the Afghan border lies that strip of hilly 
land that is known as the tribal territory. Its area is 24,986 
square miles and the population is estimated at 2,^78,000. 

The people inhabiting this tribal area were a constant 
source of anxiety to the British Government. Sturdy, warlike 
and quick to pick quarrels, they are extremely poor and back¬ 
ward in education and civilization. It was the constant practice 
of these people to raid Indian villages within the British 
jurisdiction for loot. They kidnapped men, women and children 
for ransom. The British government tried to stop their depre¬ 
dations and purchase peace by paying them a huge amount ot 
“hush money” every year. Even so, it was neither easy nor 
possible always to have peace on the Frontier. Indeed, the 
British government had sometimes to resort to aerial bombing 
to keep them down. 

When the British transferred power, one of the problem 
left unsolved by them was that of the tribal people, and Pakistan 
had to tackle it. Crores of rupees were spent by the British 
out of Indian revenues to appease these people, but the newly- 
born State of Pakistan could ill afford spending so much money 
on them. Besides, the leaders of Pakistan who upheld religion 
to be the basis of nationality would loose face if they treated the 
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^ tribal people, their co-religionists, in the British way. There 
was again another menace growing rapidly in the North-Western 
Province, of the Pathanistan movement which demanded auto¬ 
nomy for the Pathans. It had to be nipped in the bud before 
the movement lured the Pathans both of the North-Western 
Frontier Province and the tribal areas into one hostile camp. 
The urgent need felt by Pakistan to force the issue in Kashmir, 
and secure its speedy accession to Pakistan contained a possibi¬ 
lity of solution of more than one problem. To hold out to the 
poor tribal people the alluring promise of land and plenty in 
Kashmir, to give them a lurid description of the supposed 
atrocities perpetrated on Muslims so that they might be worked 
up to fever pitch, and allow them a free run of the beautiful 
Valley, would secure Kashmir, solve the problem of the poor 
tribal people, kill the Pathanistan movement and secure Pakistan’s 
safety and prosperity—all in one stroke ! What was needed 
was expedition and promptitude. 

So the tribal people were let loose on Kashmir territory. 
They had to march through miles of Pakistan territory to reach 
the borders of the Jammu and Kashmir State. We have already 
noted the intense activities of hostiles all along the 500-mile 
Pakistan border and their “softening” process set into operation. 


The raids, small and big, had tested, baited, decoyed and dis¬ 
persed the forces guarding the security ot the State. These 
raids grew into a regular warfare. On October 22, 1947, a large 
force of armed raiders entered Muzaffarabad in 300 lorries and 
began looting and burning. They were armed with modern 
weapons, including Bren-guns, Sten-guns, grenades, heavy 
mortars, anti-tank rifles and land mines and[an unlimited supply 
of ammunition. They were led by Major-General Akbar 
Khan, under the name of General Tariq and other Pakistan 
officers fully conversant with modern strategy and warfare. 

After the sack of Muzaffarabad, the invaders continued 
their progress along the Jhelum Valley road towards Srinagar 
bringing death and devastation to the inhabitants of villages 
and towns on the way. Their triumphant march was temporarily 
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stemmed at Uri, a town 65 miles from Srinagar by the demoli¬ 
tion of a bridge and the gallant resistance of about 150 men 
under the command of Brigadier Rajinder Singh of the State 
army, who was killed fighting a memorable last-ditch battle. 


BRIGADIER RAJINDER SINGH 

The heroic exploit of Brigadier Rajinder Singh and his 
ill-assorted band of a few regular soldiers, cooks, mess waiters 
and orderlies who had taken up arms on his orders, is unique 
in the military annals of the world. Born in the family of 
Jamwal Rajputs on June 14, 1899, he lost his parents at the 
age of four and was brought up by an uncle. He graduated from 
the P.W. College in Jammu and at the age of twenty-two was 
directly commissioned as Lieutenant in the State forces. He 
rose in rank quickly and by his abilities as a disciplined soldier 
and an able commander became Chief of Staff of the State 
forces on October 14, 1947. 

On the fateful day of October 22, he was attending to his 
official duties in the Srinagar Cantonment when the news 
reached that a large-scale invasion had taken place at Muzaffara- 
bad and that the raiders were on their way to Srinagar. 
There were no reserves near at hand, and collecting all the 
available soldiers and non-combatants, he .could with difficulty 
muster a small force of about 150 men. But the city had to 
be saved and the only way to do it was to stem the hostile 
advance on the road below Baramula. Brigadier Rajinder 
Singh decided to march at the head of the small column towards 
Domel, 112 miles from Srinagar. 

But Domel fell and the enemy forces advanced and dug 
themselves in strategic positions at Garhi, 16 miles further up. 
They offered stiff resistance to the small column led by Rajinder 
Singh. Despite suffering heavy losses he grimly held on for 
some time, and when the raiders tried to encircle his troops, he 
decided to pull out and withdraw to Baramula. 

This withdrawal raised the morale of the enemy who advan¬ 
ced as far up as Uri. After reorganising his battered column 
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at Bararaula the Brigadier dashed to Uri. Facing the main 
body ot the raiders there, he employed a different strategy, 
namely, to halt as long as possible the advance of the invaders 
to Srinagar. He destroyed the bridge which cut off the forward 
line of the raiders from the base. Attacked from three directions, 
the Brigadier suffered heavy losses and withdrew his column to 
Mohora and then to Rampur along the Jhelum Valley road, 
with the raiders in chase. Here he offered a grim fight to the 
enemy for eleven crucial hours. But he had to pay a heavy toll 
and finally ordered the remnant of his men to withdraw. While 
they were fighting their way to a position of safety, Rajinder 
Singh, guarding the rear single-handed, kept up a steady fire. 
It was here that an enemy bullet hit him in the right arm and 
another got embedded in the right leg. But this did not silence 
his gun. He was soon encircled by the raiders and killed. 

But he had saved Srinagar by checking the advance of the 
enemy for three invaluable days. This interval had enabled the air¬ 
field in the capital to receive the first wave of defenders from Tndia. 

With no opposition now from the State forces, the raiders 
surged forward. Having meanwhile managed to construct a 
diversion, about a mile long, which must have required consi¬ 
derable engineering skill to build and was apparently effected 
by the sappers and engineers of the Pakistan army, they captured 
Mohora and damaging the power-house there, plunged- the city 
in darkness. It took them only a few hours to envelope and 
enter Baramula, one of the chief towns in the Valley which they 
captured on October 26. 

BARAMULA SACKED 

^ was a calamity for the peaceful inhabitants of 
Baramula. Hundreds were cut down in cold blood. Houses 
were burnt and looted. No distinction was made between 
Hindu, Muslim, Sikh or Christian. The entire Mission 
building of St. Joseph’s Convent was ransacked and then 
burnt to the ground. The chapel was strewn with smashed 
glass and plaster. 
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Father Shanks of the St. Joseph’s Convent has given 
as eye-witness account of the orgy perpetrated in the house 
<?f God itself : “The tribesmen came sheeting their way down 
from the hills on both sides of the town. They climbed over 
the hospital walls from all sides. The first group burst into 
j 3 l .ward, firing at the patients. A twenty-year old Indian 
i nurse tried to protecta Muslim patient whose baby had just 
%een born. She was shot dead first; the patient next. Mother 
Superior Alderrude rushed into the ward, knelt over the 
Indian nurse and was at once attacked and robbed, the 
.Assistant Mother, Torosalina, saw a tribesman point a rifle at 
Mother Alderrude and jumped in front of her. A bullet 
■vent through Torosalina’s heart. At that moment, Colonel 
IDykes, who had assured us we would not be attacked, raced 
fmm his room a few yards along the terrace to get the 
Mather Superior out of danger, shouting at the tribesmen as 
he Tan. But the Mother Superior fell shot and Colonel Dykes 
collapsed beside her with a bullet in his stomach. Mrs. Dykes 
can from her husband’s room to help him. She too was 
shot dead.” 

More than 200 Kashmiri women—Muslim, Hindu and 
Sikh—were taken into custody and almost all molested, 
while many more were carried away to be sold in the bazars 
of Peshawar. The menfolk in Baramula shared their sisters’ 
^tribulations. Hundreds were forcibly converted to Islam; 

more were massacred in cold blood. Hundreds of lorries 
msit commandeered to carry away the looted property. Accord¬ 
ing to the correspondent of the New York Times who visited 
rthe town after its liberation by the Indian Army, the surviving 
tiesldents estimated “that 3,000 of their fellow townsmen includ¬ 
ing four Europeans and a retired British Army officer and his 
pregnant wife w'ere slain.” 

There in Baramula they seized the young hero of the 
National Conference, Maqbool Sherwani, “interrogated” him 
for several days and at last tied him to a post in the cenue of 
the town, drove nails into him and when he did not even then 
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his belief in secular democracy, emptied their bullets 
into his body. For several days earlier when the tribesmen- 
were terrorizing the countryside, “Sherwani, who knew ever} 
path in the Valley, began working behind the line, keeping up 
the morale of the besieged villages, urging them to resist and to-> 
stick together regardless of whether they were Hindus, Sikhs,, 
or Muslims, assuring them that help from the Indian Army and 
people’s Militia was on the way. Three times by skilfully 
planted rumours he decoyed bands of tribesmen and got them 
surrounded and captured by the Indian infantry. But the: 
fourth time he was captured himself.” 

With the occupation of Baramula by the raiders, Sri¬ 
nagar itself was threatened. They, however, lost four valuable 
days in looting and killing in Baramula and when they after all 
marched on Srinagar, they met with resistance from the local' 
Militia and the Indian Army which ultimately proved to be. 
their doom. 

NATIONAL MILITIA 

For, at that critical hour in the history of Kashmir when 
the marauding invaders were a few miles from the capital, the 
National Conference took up the task of defending the city and. 
surrounding districts against invasion. Thousands of volun¬ 
teers from all communities came forward to offer resistance 
to the invader and under the inspiring leadership of Bakhshi 
Ghulam Mohammed a sizeable force was hurriedly trained in, 
rifle shooting including a company of women volunteers. A 
night-long vigil was kept for any tribesmen entering the city 
by stealth or any fifth columnist creating panic. All available 
civil motor transport was requisitioned and kept ready for 
the Indian Army who were expected to come to the aid of 
Kashmiris in their hour of peril and misfortune. 

Commending the high morale of the people of Kashmir 
in general and of Srinagar in particular, the correspondent of 
the London Times reported on the 10th of November : 

“In spite of the proximity of the raiders and the* 
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comparatively heavy fighting four miles west of Srinagar, the city 
remained calm and business continued as usual. Situation is 
quite unreal and can be explained by the fact that the head 
of the administration, Sheikh Abdullah, and his National Con¬ 
ference followers have contrived to instil confidence into the 
citizens.” 

And with the passing of every minute of their agony, 
the hatred for the real perpetrators of these crimes--the rulers 


of Pakistan—grew in the minds of the victims of this naked 
aggression. Pakistan’s vigorous denial of its complicity with 
the raiders sounded so hollow to them. It was exasperating. 
For, how could thousands of these tribesmen living on the far 
side of the Pakistan border reach the State unless they were 
given a free passage through the Pakistan territory? How 
did the lorries which carried them into the State come into 
their possession ? Who supplied them with modern arms and 
ammunition ? Who was leading them and planning their 
operations in a methodical and expert manner ? The answer 
to these questions was there before their eyes. Sheikh 
Abdullah who was on the spot witnessing the miserable 
plight of unarmed Kashmiris, said in indignation : kk it is 
obvious that this raid had been carefully prepared and every 


kind of help had been given to it in the shape oi. arms, equip¬ 
ment and motor transport. It is obvious also that this invasion 
is meant to coerce and compel the people of Kashmir to act 
in a particular way, namely to accede to Pakistan. Every 
Kashmiri is shocked by this raid and the ruin in its trail. 
Every Kashmiri resents this compulsion on his will.’ 1 

And for the outside world there was the testimony ot 
correspondents of foreign journals most of whom, as will be 
mentioned later, were on the spot from the Pakistan side. 
Writing in Halfway to Freedom , Margaret Bourke-White 
states that the difficulty of official support was overcome by 
passing arms through local Muslim League offices in Pakistan 


1. The Hindu, Madras, October 28, 1947. 
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>wns. “Everywhere”, reported Alan Moorehead of the 
London Observer, on November 2, 1947, “recruiting is going 
on. This is happening not only in tribal territory but inside 
Pakistan itself.” Lord Birdwood records the impressions of 
his inquiry into the matter in the same strain. “The fact”, he 
sajs, that the tribesmen carried equipment and arms which 
could not have come from the limited means of tribal factories 
was proof of a leakage from Pakistan’s regular forces.” 1 

As the lighting continued, it became increasingly evident 
that Pakistan was giving all-out support to the tribal raiders. In 
several sectors Pakistan soldiers without uniform were actively 
lighting the Indian Army which had come to drive away the 
invaders. “That Pakistan”, reported the London Times, “is 
unofficially involved in aiding the raiders is certain. Your 
correspondent has first-hand evidence that arms, ammunition 
and supplies are being made available to the Azad Kashmir 
forces. A few Pakistani officers are also helping to direct their 
operations....And however much the Pakistan government may 
disavow intervention, moral and material support is certainly 
forthcoming.” 2 

Then there is the evidence of an American Air Force 
Sergeant, Mr. Haight, who enlisted as a volunteer with the 
raiders and actively fought against Indian forces, with the rank 
of Brigadier. After some months while on his way to America 
he revealed to the correspondent of the New York Times that 
“gasolene—scarce and strictly rationed commodity—was 
supplied plentifully to the raiders by the Pakistan authorities. 
Mr. Haight also found Pakistan Army personnel running the 

own pi aS , a rad ‘° Stati ° n ’ rela y in § messages through their 
own Pakistan Army receivers, organizing and managing Azad 

encampments in Pakistan, and supplying uniforms, food, arms 

ammunition which, he understood, came from Pakistan 


1. Two Nations and Kashmir, p. 54. 

2. The Times, London, January 13, 1948. 
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Army stores through such subterfuges as the ‘loss’ 
nition shipments.” 1 

Five years later, in the summer of 1952, the Khan of 
Mamdot claimed from the Pakistan government the sum of 
68,000 rupees which, he asserted, as Chief Minister of Punjab 
at that time, he spent out of his own pocket to facilitate the 
tribesmen’s invasion.” 2 

The whole operation was “under the command of General 
Akbar Khan, who used the pseudonym of ‘General Tanq’ the 
name of a Moorish hero who had defended Islam in Spain a 
thousand years before. (It should be noted here that General 
Akbar Khan later became Chief of Staff of the Pakistan Army 
and still later was imprisoned for taking part in a plot against 
the government).” 3 

But it was Mr. Jinnah himself who directed the whole 
drama. This is conclusively proved by his own admission during 
the discussions with Lord Mountbatten at Lahore on November 
1,1947. In the course of seeking a solution to the situation, 
Mr. Jinnah suggested that both sides should call off theii 
troops. “Lord Mountbatten asked the common-sense question 
of how Mr. Jinnah should be responsible for withdrawing the 
tribesmen if he had no control over them. Mr. Jinnah had a 
curt reply ; ‘If you do this, I will call the whole thing off . 

A revealing incident which throws a side-light on Mr. 
Jinnah’s personal interest in the campaign is the arrest of his- 
private secretary, Khurslhd Ahmed, in Srinagar on 2nd No¬ 
vember. Maps and other documents were recovered from him. 
He had gone to Kashmir a few days earlier to organise agita¬ 
tion against the administration. 

How did the British on the Pakistan side behave at this 
juncture ? That the invaders received patronage and active 


1. ] r,ia New York Times, Jan. 29, 1948. 

2. K'>rbel : Danger in Kashmir, p. 59. 

3. lb ill., p. 75; 

Cambell-Johnson Op. Cit„ p, 229. 
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distance from them are now incontrovertible facts. The 
border province of Punjab (P) was presided over by the old 
die-hard, Sir Francis Mudie. He turned a blind eye to the 
infiltrations of Pakistanis into the State, just as his predecessor 
had done during the thirtees when Ahrar commandos invaded 
Kashmir. It was also reported that a large contingent ol 
retired British officials had come all the way from England to 
enjoy a tourist vacation in Kashmir at that time. And 
due to some mysterious circumstance, a large group of Anglo- 
American press correspondents had assembled at Rawalpindi 
just on the eve of the invasion. Sydney Smith of the Daily 
Express was there: and Eric Britter of the Times , and Margaret 
Bourke-White of the Life. It could not be any supernatural 
magnetism that drew them there, but only an advance know¬ 
ledge that newsable events were about to happen in that not 
easily accessible corner of the earth. They boosted the bid for 
the capture of Kashmir as a struggle for the emancipation of the 
Kashmiri people from the rule of the Maharaja. Margaret Parton 
of the New York Herald-Tribune , Douglas Brown of the Daily 
Telegraph , Cambell of the Daily Mail , Buckley of Reuters 
and Lynox, the news-reel man, all eulogised the invaders and 
described them as “liberators”. 

As regards the active part played by the British officials 
who had opted for service in Pakistan, Josseleyn Hennessy admits 
in Commander King-Hall’s News-Letter that they had “quickly 
become more Pakistani than the Pakistanis themselves.” It was 
not without some purpose that the Pakistan Governor-General, 


Mr. Jinnah, invited immediately after his swearing-in ceremony, 
the retired Governor of North West Frontier Provice, Sir 
George Cunningham, to rejoin the post at Peshawar. Curiously 
the request was backed by Lord Mountbatten and Ismay. “The 
reappointed Governor returned the compliment, not only by 
conniving at the preparations for the invasion, but, as it is 
reported, by canvassing support for it through his henchman 
Kuli Khan, and other paid agents.” 1 


1. Shivapuri, The Grim Saga , p. 101. 
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The most unassailable proof of the British connivance at 
the tribal invasion of Kashmir is furnished by the “private 
communication” of a warning sent earlier by Sir George 
Cunningham, the re-appointed Governor of Pakistan’s North 
West Frontier Province, to the Indian Commander-in-Chief, 
General Sir Bruce Lockhart, that the tribesmen were intending 
to infiltrate into Kashmir and the members of his government 
were actively helping them. The Government of India to 
whom the letter was passed appear to have “lost” it and an 
apologia issued a year later by the External Affairs Ministry 
admitted that “in retrospect one might regret that the letter was 
jiot preserved.” It, however, still remains a mystery how this 
important document disappeared and who was responsible for 
its ‘loss’. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

ACCESSION TO INDIA 

“We, the people of Jammu and Kashmir, have thrown our lot with 
the Indian people not in heat of passion or a moment of despair, 
but by deliberate choice. The union of our peoples has been 
fused by the community of ideals and common sufferings in the 
cause of freedom.” 

—Sheikh Abdullah 

While the invaders launched their main thrust over the 
Jhelum Valley Road with Srinagar as their objective, there were 
simultaneous incursions into the State at widely scattered points 
all along the border with Pakistan. Thanks to the clever 
deployment of the State armed forces by the Maharaja’s British 
Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. Scott, the invaders were able to paralise 
the resistance that the State forces might have been able to offer. 
The raiders who were equipped with all types of modern wea¬ 
pons had, in addition, engineering and medical services, wireless 
and other communication facilities and food, clothes and 
daily necessities at their disposal. On the contrary, the men 
of the Kashmir State army were fighting against heavy odds. 
They had to meet the raiders at widely separated points and 
were consequently operating in small pockets. Cut off from their 
base of supplies and from one another, they very soon ceased 
to be an effective fighting force. 

With Muzaffarabad sacked ; Baramula about to fall; 
Mirpur, Poonch, Kotli, Jhangar, Naushera and Bhimbar besieg¬ 
ed ; the State army scattered and made ineffective ; the situa¬ 
tion that the State was faced with on October 24, 1947, was 
grim indeed. 

The Maharaja alarmed at the prospect of devastation of 
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his State which seemed imminent, threw off his hesitation and 
sent a frantic appeal to the Government of India for military 
help. On the 25th, Sheikh Abdullah, the leader of the National 
Conference, flew to New Delhi to apprise the Indian Govern¬ 
ment of the gravity of the situation and to appeal personally for 
effective military aid to stem the advance of the raiders and to 
drive them out of the State boundaries. 

Meanwhile the Government of India received a very 
disturbing report from their Commander-in-Chief, General 
Lockhart. At a meeting of the Defence Committee on October 
25, the General read a telegram from the Pakistan Army Head¬ 
quarters stating that some five thousand tribesmen had attacked 
and captured Muzaflfarabad and Domel and that considerable 
tribal reinforcements could be expected. There were reports that 
the raiders were already a little more than thirty-five miles from! 
Srinagar. If such progress were maintained, they would be in 
Srinagar the next day and the entire Kashmir Valley would soon 
lie prostrate at their feet. 

Radio Pakistan which was on the air continuously was 
claiming fantastic successes for the raiders. It announced the 
formation of a Provisional Azad Government of Kashmir at 
Palandri under Sardar Ibrahim. Mr. Jinnah was reported to- 
be waiting to make a triumphant entry into Srinagar. , 

Thus a very bleak and discouraging situation faced the 
Indian Defence Committee when it met on the 25th to consi¬ 
der the Maharaja’s appeal for aid. Lord Mountbatten and 
the senior British Service Chiefs of the Indian army opposed the 
suggestion to undertake military operations against the raiders 
saying that it w'as impracticable and risky to send troops to a 
place with which India had no proper road link. The discussion 
lasted for hours but no firm decision could be taken. 
Following the session of the Defence Committee, V.P. Menon, 
Secretary of the States Ministry, was sent to Srinagar to explain 
the position to the Maharaja and to get an eye-witness report 
of the situation in Srinagar. “The information which V.P. 
[Menon] brought back to the Defence Committee the next day 
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[October 26] was certainly disturbing. He reported that he 
had found the Maharaja unnerved by the rush of events and 
the sense of his lone helplessness. Impressed at last by the 
urgency of the situation, he had felt that unless India could 
help immediately, all would be lost. Later in the day, on the 
strong advice of V.P., the Maharaja left Srinagar with his wife 
and son. V.P. had impressed upon him that as the raiders had 
already reached Baramula, it would be foolhardy for His High¬ 
ness to stay on in the capital.” 1 

The .accounts of ghastly acts being perpetrated by the 
raiders as reported by Mr. Menon, and the implorations of 
Sheikh Abdullah to come to the rescue of the helpless Kashmiris, 
moved the Indian leaders and “at great risk and difficulty” 
they made up their mind to intervene. 

October 26 was taken up by a prolonged conference of 
the Cabinet in which Mr. Mehar Chand Mahajan, representing 
the Kashmir government, and Sheikh Abdullah, on behalf of 
the National Conference, took part. Lord Mountbatten pre¬ 
sided playing the dual role of a constitutional head of the 
Indian Dominion and the watchman of his country’s interests. 

When it became clear to him that “the Government were 
determined, against the military advice of their Chiefs fof Staff 
—who were British—and of himself to send troops in response 
to the request from Kashmir for aid, he returned to a change 
about accession. 

“He considered that it would be the height of folly to 
send troops into a neutral State, where we had no right to send 
them, since Pakistan could do exactly the same thing, which 
could only result in clash of armed forces and war.” 2 

The Cabinet accepted his advice and on the same day 
‘Mr. Menon flew back to Srinagar, this time returning with 
both the signed accession and the request for troops, in addition 
to the arms and ammunition which were due.” 3 


3 . Cambell-Johnson, Op. 07., p, 224-5. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Ibid. 
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Whatever might have been the intentions of Lord Mount- 
batten’s induction of the “accession first” proposal at that 
moment, the loss of time it involved in sending troops j'cost the 
country the lives of a large number of civilians in Baramula 
and the adjoining localities as well as of the Indian army 
personnel. Had the help reached a day earlier, it would 
have been possible to stop the progress of the raiders beyond 
Baramula and to prevent their fanning out into the Srinagar 
Valley. 

In his letter the Maharaja stated that he had decided in 
view of the conditions obtaining in his State and the 
great emergency of the situation, to accede to the Dominion 
of India and accordingly “I attach the Instrument of 
Accession for acceptance by your Government. The other 
alternative is to leave my State and my people to free¬ 
booters. On this basis no civilized government can exist 
or be maintained. This alternative I will never allow to 
happen as long as I am Ruler of the State and I have life 
to defend my country.” 

The National Conference officially “approached the 
Government of India with a request that it should accept the 
offer of accession.” 1 

At this moment Lord Mountbatten again intervened and 
suggested a ‘provisional’ accession. He argued that “unless it 
was made clear that this accession was not just an act of 
acquisition, this in itself might touch off a war. He, therefore 
urged that in reply to the Maharaja accepting his accession 
offer, he should be allowed to add that this was conditional on 
the will of the people being ascertained as law and order was 
restored.” 2 

The frivolity of the above argument becomes apparent 
from the fact, which was known to the Government of India, 


L Opening Address, by Sheikh Abdullah to the Kashmir Constituent 
Assembly, Nov. 5, 1951. 

2. Cambell-Johnson, Op-Cit . 
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at Pakistan was already committed to an ‘act of war by 
giving material aid to the raiders. “In any case the Indian 
Cabinet was taken in by Lord Mountbatten’s persuasive logic; 
with the result that India, of her own volition, took half of the 
cake when Kashmir had offered the whole.” 1 

Despite Lord Mountbatten’s unhappiness over India’s 
decision to send troops to Kashmir, all night preparations 
were made to airlift a small contingent of our infantrymen 
on the morning of October 27. There was spontaneous 
jubilation among the citizens of Srinagar when the first plane 
landed at 10 a.m. and out came the brave jawans of the Sikh 
legiment led by Col. D. R. Rai. For nearly a week the people 
had been eagerly looking up for aid from India. “The 
contingent arrived there almost at the last moment. If it had 
arrived, may be, twelve hours late, it might have been too late.” 

Three days later the Maharaja appointed the popular 
leader of the National Conference, Sheikh Abdullah, the 
Chief Emergency Officer. Thus the autocratic rule of the 
Maharaja came to an end and the government passed into the 
hands of the representatives of the people. 

As soon as the tiny Indian contingent touched Srinagar, 
Col. Rai decided to make a dash towards Baramula where, he 
heard, the raiders were concentrated in strength and preparing 
for their march on Srinagar. Civil buses were kept ready for 
the Indian forces by the new Emergency Administration to 
take them to the scene of action. The troops were, however, 
ignorant of the lie of the land and the exact location of the 
enemy concentrations. On arriving near Baramula, Col. Rai 
found that it was not an ill-organised rabble that he had to 
contend with but a well-equipped and properly led force of 
crack marksmen. For a while he succeeded in stemming 
their advance, but ultimately he along with his brave Sikhs 
perished in the struggle. His heroic action, however, achieved 
its objective. It gave valuable time for more contingents to 


1. Shivapuri, The Grim Saga , p. 115. 
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land in Srinagar. The airlift continued unabated for a fortnight, 
enabling the Indian Army to build up a sizeable force. Srinagar 
was saved ! 


Meanwhile Mr. Jinnah was getting impatient at Lahore 
to hear the tidings of the fall of Srinagar. He felt exasperated 
at the announcement of the Maharaja’s accession to India and 
the dramatic airlift to Srinagar. It was a performance outside his 
calculations. Losing all sense of proportion he gave peremp¬ 
tory orders on telephone to his Commander-in-Chief, General 
Gracy, at Rawalpindi to send in Pakistan regular troops to 
fight the Indians in Kashmir. This would have amounted to a 
declaration of war. Visualizing the frightful consequences of 
such a rash undertaking to his yet disorganised armed forces, 
General Gracy declined to carry out the orders of the Quaid-i- 
Azam without reference to the Supreme Commander, General 
Auchinleck. At this ‘Auk’ flew to Lahore the next day and 
succeeded in “persuading” Mr. Jinnah to cancel them. He 
also prevailed upon him to invite Lord Mountbatten and 
Pandit Nehru to Lahore for a direct talk on the Kashmir 
situation. 

Lord Mountbatten welcomed the suggestion of direct 
talks and urged Nehru to accompany him to Lahore to explore 
the possibility of a political settlement • of the question. But 
Sardar Patel was against any visit by the Indian Ministers to 
Lahore while Kashmir was burning. Mountbatten, however, 
succeeded in making Nehru to agree going to Lahore. How¬ 
ever, just at the time of departure, Nehru informed him that 
in view of his indisposition, the doctors were opposed to his 
undertaking the journey. So Mountbatten went alone. He, 
however, took his adviser Ismay with him. It was the first of 
November, barely twelve days after the massive invasion 
launched by Pakistan. Our jawans were locked in a mortal 
battle with the raiders on the outskirts of Srinagar. This was 
hardly the time for carrying on political talks between the 
aggressor and the victim of aggression. Yet Mountbatten 
chose this time to meet Jinnah at Lahore ! 
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During the course of discussions he “advised Jinnah of 
the strength of the Indian forces in Srinagar and of their 
likely build-up in the next few days. He told him that the 
prospect of tribesmen entering Srinagar in any force was now 
remote.” This led Jinnah to put forward a novel plan for the 
solution of the problem. He suggested that both the Governors- 
General should issue a joint proclamation calling on all those 
engaged in fighting to cease fire in forty-eight hours. All the 
armed forces were then to be withdrawn and the administra¬ 
tion to be placed in the hands of the two Governors-General 
who would accept responsibility for a plebiscite. 

On inquiry Mountbatten found that Jinnah’s attitude 
was conditioned by his previous bitter experience in the 
Valley. He believed that with Sheikh Abdullah in power 
and the Indian forces present on the spot, the Muslims of 
Kashmir would not vote for Pakistan. Mountbatten there¬ 
upon “proposed a plebiscite under United Nations Organisation 
auspices ”. 

Mountbatten was thus again the first to introduce the 
idea of U.N.O. in the situation for which perhaps he was not 
briefed by the Indian Cabinet. But Jinnah rejected the idea 
outright. He insisted on the acceptance of his plan in toto. 
This meant giving Pakistan an equal status with India in the 
matter of Kashmir which by virtue of its accession was a 
part of India. Pakistan had no locns standi in Kashmir. 
Being only the constitutional head of the Indian Dominion, 
Mountbatten could not stretch his discretion so far, and the 
talks were called off on an inconclusive note. 

The talks were foredoomed to failure for, just on the 
eve of Mountbatten’s departure for Lahore, Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment issued a calculated, wild statement in which Kashmir’s 
accession was described as having been “based on fraud and 
violence” and as such not to be accepted. The official 
communique as usual accused India of having attacked the 
Muslims first which “provoked” the Pathans to retaliation. 
The accession, continued the communique, was illegal because 
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e Maharaja’s subjects had risen in ‘revolt’ and thereby he 
had lost the legal status to sign the Instrument of Accession. 
Moreover it was conditional and since India’s Constitution 
does not authorize conditional accession, it was illegal. 

On the face of it the arguments advanced by Pakistan 
were puerile and flimsy. The Maharaja was backed in his 
decision to accede to India by the largest and most popular 
political party in the State, which represented the will of the 
people. There were other parties too, representing sectional 
and economic interests, that had supported Kashmir’s accession 
to India. Pakistan’s favourite story of the people’s ‘revolt’ does 
not hold water as the disturbances and the tribal invasion were 
actually engineered by her and the Maharaja’s subjects had no 
hand in them. 


That the accession was not conditional is proved by the 
fact that it was accepted by the Governor-General in precisely 
the same way as in the case of other Indian States. The 
accession was thus complete in law and in fact. The Jammu 
and Kashmir State thenceforth become an integral part of 
India and its defence the concern of the whole country. The 
reference to the people was contained in a separate letter 
which Lord Mountbatten wrote to the Maharaja, and was a 
unilateral declaration of the Government of India to the people 
of Kashmir. This was no concern of Pakistan at all. This 
promise was fulfilled later with the holding of elections on 
universal adult franchise to the Constituent Assembly of the 
State which approved the accession of the State to India on 
October 26, 1947. 

On his return from Lahore, Lord Mountbatten seems to 
have instilled his idea of a ‘plebiscite under U.N.O. auspices’ 
into tne mind of Pandit Nehru, for the very next day, 
in Lis broadcast, the Prime Minister declared : “We are 
prepared, when peace and law and order have been established, 
to have a referendum held under international auspices like 
the United Nations.” 

But Pakistan was at that time counting upon the success 
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of her arms in Kashmir. True, India had sent quite a sizeable 
number of troops by air to fight the raiders, but till that day 
[November 2] they had not inflicted any great loss on the 
raiders, equipped as they were with small arms only. The 
raiders had on the contrary wiped off the small company of 
Sikhs led by Col. Rai near Baramula ; they had overwhelmed 
a company of Kumaonis under Major Sharmanear the Srinagar 
airfield. They might, if all went well, enter Srinagar any time 
now! “The accession of Kashmir to India is a threat to the 
security of Pakistan,” declared Liaquat Ali Khan in his 
broadcast of November 4. He was in no mood to accept 
Nehru’s offer of a referendum under U.N.O. or any other 
auspices and rejected it forthwith. 

When, however, the tide turned on November 8, and the 
raiders were heavily defeated in the battle of Shalteng, Pakistan 
began having second thoughts on the suggestion. On November 
16, when the Indian armed forces had already cleared the 
Kashmir valley of the raiders and were in firm possession of 
Uri, Liaquat Ali Khan surprised the world by his acceptance of 
the ‘referendum under U.N.O. auspices’ proposal, believing no 
doubt that what he had lost on the battlefield he would try to 
regain through U.N.O. with the help of Pakistan’s Western 
friends who dominated it. In any case he was not interested 
in any just or peaceful solution which meant a complete with¬ 
drawal of armed raiders and denying to them all the help they 
were receiving from Pakistan. 

Liaquat hence put forth again Jjnnah’s proposal, namely 
the withdrawal of forces of both sides, setting up of an impartial 
administration by the U.N.O. (not now the Governors-General 
of the two Dominions) and conduct of a plebiscite under it* 
This plan, it is of interest to know, has been in one form or 
another, brought out time and again by Pakistan whenever its 
military adventures go amiss. 

To this Pandit Nehru replied in his telegram of November 
21 that since the U.N.O. had no forces, it could not stop 
fighting. India was attempting to do it. The fighting would 
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2 >iop if Pakistan denied all assistance to the raiders. As regard 
the induction of an ‘impartial administration’, India was con¬ 
vinced that the State government was based on the will of tie 
people. 

Liaquat sent a pungent reply on November 25. e con 
tested the Indian claim that Sheikh Abdullah’s administration 
was based on the will of the people. *T am extremely sorry , 
he wrote, “that you still support Sheikh Abdullah who you 
know is. a Quisling and a paid agent to disrupt tne Mussalmans 
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<of Kashmir.” . . 

Negotiations for a peaceful settlement of the situation 
were carried on during the closing months of 1947 between 
India and Pakistan. Lord Ismay, at the instance oj 
Mountbatten, concretised and elaborated his original plan. But 
Ihe Prime Ministers of both the Dominions could not be 
prevailed upon to accept it. Lord Mountbatten thereupon 
“injected the suggestion that the United Nations Organisation 
might be called upon to fill the third party role.” 1 To reinforce 
his suggestion he pressed for a military appreciation of what a 
long-term commitment over a wide front would mean. 

For, baulked in their attempt to grab the Valley, the 
raiders extended their field of operation to Jammu. The Indian 
Ai?ny .however resisted their moves, but as fighting continued, 
it was becoming clear to our army commanders that unless the 
supply bases and hideouts of .the raiders in Pakistan were 
destroyed, the menace would not end. This meant that our 
forces should have the freedom to cross the borders which no 
doubt would escalate the fighting to an Indo-Pakistan war. 


India, as a peace-loving nation, would be the last to wish such a 


development taking place. 

While the Indian leaders were considering the steps to 
be taken to meet the situation, Mountbatten, on his own initia¬ 
tive, invited the British Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, to fly 
out to India and mediate between Jawaharlal Nehru and 


1. Cambell-Johnson, Mission with Mountbatten 3 p, 251-52; 
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^Xiaquat Ali Khan over Kashmir. Attlee, however, preferred to 
send an “excellently worded” message to Nehru cautioning 
against any further embroilment with Pakistan and advising 
reference of the matter to U.N.O. Nehru was thus persuaded 
to appeal to the international body, presumably against the 
advice of Mahatma Gandhi. 1 

• So on December 31, 1947, India invoked Article 35 of 
the U.N. Charter. The Article entitles any member to bring 
any situation before the Security Council whose continuance is 
likely to endanger international peace and security. 

The Government of India thus allowed the initiative to 
pass from their hands to the Anglo-American dominated 
U.N.O. 




1. “He regretted the fact that Nehru had submitted the dispute to 
the United Nations. At the U. N., he told Horace Alexander, 
the British pacifist, considerations of international ‘power politics’ 
rather than merit would determine the attitude of countries 
towards the Kashmir issue,”—Louis Fischer : The Life of 
Mahatma Gandhi , 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

FIGHT AGAINST AGGRESSION 

“The role of the Indian Army in this conflict, which was not of our 
own seeking, has been conspicuous for its discipline, impartiality, 
endurance and gallantry. They have extended their protection to 
every section of the people of the State.” 

—Jawaharlal Nehru 

On October 27,1947, the first batch of Indian troops under 
the command of Lieutenant-Colonel D. R. Rai flew to Srinagar. 
They flew because that was the only medium of transport left 
to them, at such short notice. By land, they would have been 
too late. Some 300 miles of precarious fair-weather road lay 
between the nearest Indian contonmcnt at Pathankot and 
Srinagar. 

Over a hundred civilian aircraft were immediately mobilis¬ 
ed to fly troops, equipment and supplies to Srinagar. Indian 
Air Force and civilian pilots and ground-crews rose to 
the occasion and worked day and night to make the air-lift a 
success. It was a unique achievement. “As a. military opera¬ 
tion”, declared Lord Mountbatten, “the speed of this fly-in left 
even the S. E. A. C. efforts standing.” 

For seldom in the history of warfare has an operation 
been put through with no previous planning and with many 
handicaps. 

When the first troops were flown for Srinagar, they were 
instructed to circle over the airfield before landing. They were 
not sure whether the airfield had not fallen into the hands of 
the enemy. As a matter of fact, the instructions of Col. Rai 
were not to land if there was any doubt on the point, but to fly 
back to Jammu. After an interval of tense suspense, at 10-30 a.m. 
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ireless flash from Srinagar announced the safe landing of 
the first wave of troops. 


There was widespread jubilation among the citizens of 
Srinagar and the inhabitants of neighbouring towns and villages. 
For five anxious days they had carried on with normal life, kept 
the essential services going, and maintained strict discipline. 
Their morale was high, they did not give way to panic, and they 
organized bands of volunteers to maintain law and order and 
keep a strict watch on strategic points. For five days they braved 
manfully the alarming reports of the raiders’ advance and 
their eyes were constantly cast to the skies in the hope of seeing 
the first Indian plane coming with the sorely needed help and 
relief. They had collected all available motor-vehicles and kept 
them ready to carry the first troops to the front. Local drivers 
were at the wheels ready to risk their lives in defending 
their land. 

The dispatch of troops to Srinagar was the responsibility 
of the then Delhi-East Punjab Command. The headquarters 
staff of this Command consisted of just eight officers. The 
units under the Command had been fully committed on internal 
defence duties, distributed in penny-packets, escorting non- 
Muslim and Muslim refugee trains and foot columns and 
maintaining law and order. One battalion of the Sikh Regiment, 
under Lt.-Col. Rai, which was then employed on internal 
defence duties at Gurgaon, was ordered to concentrate at the 
Palam airfield. 


By midnight on October 26-27, the Commanding Officer 
of First Sikhs managed to assemble his battalion headquarters 
plus one company at Palam. Clothing, rations and ammunition 
were issued to the troops at the airfield, and by first light on 
October 27, the Sikhs were airborne. Later in the day, one 
more company employed on railway protection duties arrived 
at Palam. The remainder of First Sikhs was still out on 
detachment duties and had to be brought to Delhi to be flown 
to Srinagar the following day. 
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COLONEL RAl’S HEROIC DASH 

When the first wave of Indian troops landed in Srinagar 
the invaders were already in Baramula. Thirty-five miles of 
fine tarmac road was all that lay between them and Srinagar. 

Col. Rai’s orders were to defend the airfield and consoli¬ 
date his position. On landing, however, he found himself 
faced with a dilemma. He had to take a quick decision—the 
enemy was ait Baramula, the strategic bottleneck which opens 
into the Srinagar .valley. Once the invaders were allowed to 
enter and fan out into the Srinagar plain, the game was up. 

Should he give immediate battle to the invaders at 
Baramula with his woefully inadequate force or wait till rein¬ 
forcements arrived ? Col. Rai took the decision and crashed 
into the invaders’ column at Baramula. 

The civilian buses rushed his troops to within two miles of 
the town. Holding one company in reserve, he put in an 
attack with another company. He found, however, that it was 
no ill-organised rabble that he had to contend with but an 
organised body of men armed with light and medium machine- 
guns and mortars, divided into units and sub-units, and led 
by commanders who knew modern tactics and the use of 
ground. 

Col. Rai’s company was deployed on a hill along the 
main road. Sometime after the battle had been'joined, Col. Rai 
discovered that large parties of raiders were working their way 
around his flanks and that machine-gun fire was coming from 
the flanks as well as from the front. 

There was a serious threat of both his companies being 
encircled and annihilated. Thereupon, Col. Rai decided to 
withdraw to Pattan, half way between Baramula and Srinagar. 
He got his reserve company away in buses and gradually began 
to pull out his leading company which was at that time com¬ 
mitted. He himself remained with the forward section to make 
sure that all his troops moved back safely. 

The last party of Indian troops had to run the gauntlet of 
heavy fire in order to escape the trap. Many fell dead, among 
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em was Col. Rai himself—the victim of a sniper’s bullet. But 
he had succeeded in his object—he had staggered the enemy, 
disorganised his column and halted his advance long enough 
for reinforcements to arrive from India. By his courage and 
dash vital progress in the saving of Srinagar was achieved. 

The troops, however, left without a commanding officer, 
fell back to a point only 3£ miles from Srinagar. But the 
same night they went forward again, reoccupied Pattan where 
they dug in on a ridge. 


Meanwhile, a brigade headquarters and a flight of IAF 
Spitfire, Tempest, and Harvard aircraft for closer co-operation 
and air reconnaissance were flown from Delhi. The 161 Brigade 
arrived in Srinagar close on the heels of the First Sikh Regiment. 
Brigadier (later Lt. General) L.P. Sen, who arrived in Srinagar, 
took over command of all Indian and State Forces in the 
Srinagar valley. 

The situation in the first week of operations in Kashmir can 
best be described as “touch and go”. The threat to Srinagar con¬ 
tinued, even increased. For the Indian Army, the week was one 
of desparate struggle to gain time for adequate troops to be flown 
in. Ihe struggle took the shape of offensive delaying actions. 

Scanty intelligence reports of the raiders’ movements 
indicated that there were at least four columns of raiders 
converging on Srinagar and the airfield; one column moving 
from the west from Baramula, another from the south-west, a 
third from the north-west and fourth from the north. 

On November 3, a company of the First Kumaon Regi¬ 
ment, which in the meantime had been flown in under Major 
Somnath Sharma, went out on a fighting patrol to Badgam, 
nine miles south-west of Srinagar and hardly half a mile from 
the airfield. There he ran into an enemy force, 500 to 700 
strong who attacked supported by 2" and 3“ mortars. In the 
encounter which lasted over four hours, Maj. Sharma inflicted 
heavy casualties on the enemy. But before reinforcement could 
reach the Kumaonis, Maj. Sharma was killed when a two-inch 
mortar bomb exploded near him. 
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The loss of the commander as well as the fierceness of the 
enemy’s attack resulted in the two forward platoons of the 
Kumaon company being over-run. The third platoon fought on 
and when the reinforcements arrived, the situation steadied up. 
The enemy losses were estimated at about 200. The air support 
by TAF fighter aircraft to our troops proved invaluable in this 
engagement, which removed an immediate threat to the airfield 
and gave the ground forces more breathing time. 

When it was noticed that the raiders could bypass our 
position at Pattan, 17 miles outside Srinagar, and infiltrate 
into the city itself, Brig. Sen decided to pull back his troops 
to a point 4f miles due west of Srinagar city. 

Since the withdrawal from Pattan almost coincided with 
the Badgam engagement, the raiders got away with the 
impression that the Indian Army was in full retreat. They 
thereupon concentrated their main body astride the Baramula 
road and faced our forces entrenched outside the city. 


THE BATTLE OF SHALTENG 

Thus, while the enemy was preparing for a final assault oa 
the city, the Indian forces were fast building up for an offensive. 
General Kalwant Singh arrived in Srinagar on November 5, 
and took over command of all the forces in Jammu and 
Kashmir. At the same time, one squadron of armoured cars 
adventured their way to Srinagar by the perilous 300-mile 
Banihal Pass and over ricketty bridges fit only for light tourist 
traffic. In Srinagar, large crowds lined the route and loudly 
cheered the cavalcade as it rumbled past. 

The raiders’ main position had been spotted and the 
stage was set for the projected offensive. On the morning of 
November 7, the Indian troops attacked the enemy. At the 
same time, one troop of armoured cars and a detachment of 
infantry which were patrolling in the Gandarbal area were 
ordered to manoeuvre back so as to take on the enemy from 
the rear. Brig. Sen sent one force of armoured cars and 
troops north of the Anchar Lake to go behind the raiders’ 
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“positions which were hinged on a village called Shalteng. 
He dispatched another column supported by armoured cars 
straight down the Baramula road and a battalion of infantry 
to attack the raiders’ right flank. IAF fighters gave close 
support from the air. 

The battle of Shalteng lasted 12 hours. Trapped from 
three sides, surprised by armoured cars and pursued from the 
air by the IAF, the raiders fled westwards in disorder, leaving 
behind 300 dead. The IAF, in this crucial engagement and 
during the follow-up, played a decisive role. 


BARAMULA RECAPTURED 


With this battle the Indian Army turned the corner. It 
was a decisive victory, which broke the back of the enemy 
drive, demoralised the invaders and enabled the Indians to go 
over the offensive. It removed the threat to Srinagar once and 


for all 


Indian forces took up the pursuit and arrived in Pattan 
the same evening. The next "day, November 8, they blade for 
Baramula and after some skirmishes on the road, entered the 
town in the afternoon. 

To their great disappointment, however, they found that 
the slight delay in their advance, caused by shortage of petrol, 
had enabled the main party of raiders to escape from Baramula 
along the road to Uri and Domel. 

On November 14, Indian troops entered Uri, 65 miles 
from Srinagar, without much of a battle. With its recapture the 
first and most hazardous phase of the Kashmir campaign had 
been completed. An immediate threat to the Srinagar valley 
had been removed. 


REVOLT AT GILGIT 


As the tribal invaders were triumphantly driving up the 
Domel road towards Srinagar, a local revolt was being hatched 
up at Gilgit under inspiration from Peshawar. In pursuance of 
the British Government’s announcement that the control and 
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administration of Gilgit would be returned to the Jammu and 
Kashmir State late in July, 1947, the Maharaja deputed 
Brigadier Ghansara Singh as Governor of Gilgit. While the 
tribal invaders were knocking at the gates of Srinagar, tension 
increased at Gilgit. At midnight of October 31, the Governor’s 
residence was surrounded by the Gilgit Scouts under one 
Major Brown who demanded his immediate surrender. The 
Governor was put under arrest and a provisional government was, 
formed by the rebels under the British Major. On November 4, 
he ceremonially hoisted the Pakistan flag in the Scouts Lines 
in Gilgit and in the third week of November, Peshawar sent its 
political agent to rule over Gilgit. The Mirs and Rajas of the 
Gilgit district had no hand in the conspiracy, nor did the people 
of the territory take active part in it. 


JOUST WITH “GENERAL WINTER” 

During the winter months, the Indian Army in Kashmir 
fought two enemies. Holding the raiders at bay was easy. 
Throughout the period the raiders could not gain an inch of 
territory, and every attempt to break through or bypass Uri 
was beaten back resolutely. But the Indian Army’s joust with 
“General Winter” was indeed a grim and heroic struggle. 

A majority of Indian troops had never seen snow before. 
Nor were they armed with special snow-fighting equipment. 
With the blocking of the only land route to Srinagar by snow 
and the stoppage of the air service, the supply situation became 
acute. 

During these difficult months the Army in Kashmir largely 
remained on the defensive, confining itself to long-range recon¬ 
naissance and offensive patrolling. Its battle against the 
elements was fought by lone piquets perched on snow-clad 
mountains and by patrols venturing out into uncharted country, 
breasting the blizzards and hailstorms. 

The raiders made repeated attempts to storm our piquets 
one after the other. Every time they were beaten back. Failing 
either to break through or bypass Uri, raiders advanced over 
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the track linking Muzaffarabad with Tithwal and made for 
Handawor, on the northern approaches to the Srinagar valley. 
An Indian column met them there and dispersed them, recaptu¬ 
ring some of the villages that had fallen into their hands. 

All this time, the battle against “General Winter” was 
being fought with grim tenacity. At one stage in February, 
the Indian Army’s supply depot at Srinagar had just ten gallons 
of aviation spirit in stock. The civil population—whose morale 
was a most important factor in these operations—suffered 
acutely from a shortage of salt, which sold at Rs. 10/. a kilo in 
Srinagar. 

The brunt of the battle against winter was, however, borne 
by Indian Army drivers and sappers. In the past, for four 
winter months of the year, the Banihal Pass, choked with snow, 
used to remain closed to traffic. The Madras Sappers and 
Miners valiantly strove to keep this pass, the bottleneck of the 
Jammu-Srinagar road, clear of the snows. 

Thanks to their efforts, from December to the end of 
March, three convoys consisting a total of 300 vehicles, got 
through to Srinagar. Each time, however, a few vehicles at 
the tail end of the convoy got stuck and remained buried in 
the snow. The snow fell so thick and fast that not even a 
15 foot long pole, pierced into the snow mounds, could touch 
the top of the buried vehicles. 

Stung by their initial reverses against the Indian Army and 
enjoying as they did many material advantages, the hostiles 
intensified their activity in Jammu. They occupied themselves 
during the winter months in spirited attacks. One or two 
temporary successes were gained by them, as in the case of the 
recapture of Jhangar. In their own territory they were well 
entrenched, while our troops remained on the defensive, owing 
to the limitations imposed by winter. 

Winter also gave our commanders, for the first time, some 
respite to think and plan and regroup. From the moment the 
troops landed in Srinagar on October 27, they were kept 
hurrying about, plugging in leaks in the hastily prepared 
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defences, relieving encircled State Force garrisons and rescuing 
thousands of refugees. 

General Kalwant Singh, GOC, Jammu and Kashmir 
Force, had valiantly struggled to build up a fighting machine 
from scratch, even while he fought a well-prepared and resolute 
enemy. Now he gradually geared that machine for planned 
offensive operations. 

Srinagar had been rendered safe. The menace to the 
Pathankot-Jammu line of communication had been effectively 
removed. By a forward policy and the institution of a chain of 
piquets, the Pakistan-Jammu border had been largely sealed off 
against nuisance raids from across. Our forward positions had 
been consolidated. The situation in the territory already held 
by the Indian Army had been stabilized and normal life restored. 
The task of looking after and administering relief to thousands 
of rescued refugees which fell largely to the lot of the Indian 
Army was well under control. 

As winter gave way to spring, the back had been broken 
of all these problems, and Gen. Kalwant Singh now planned to 
move forward. 


THE LEAP FORWARD 

The first objective of the spring offensive in Jammu was 
Rajauri, 30 miles north-west of Naushera. The operation was 
distinguished by careful and elaborate ground and air planning. 
The advance began on April 8. The 30 mile stretch of country 
which the Indian troopTKad” to traverse was thickly wooded 
and well defended with enemy machince-guns and mortars. 

Barwali ridge, seven miles north of Naushera, was the 
first hurdle. The ridge was held by uniformed, steel-helmeted 
hostiles, armed with 3-inch mortars, two medium machine-guns 
and eight light machine-guns. A Dogra battalion charged the 
enemy’s positions and occupied the ridge. 

Chingas, half-way to Rajauri, was the next objective. 
Lying on the old Mughal route linking Naushera and Rajauri, 
Chingas was the base from which the enemy had launched it? 
abortive assaults on Naushera. 
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From Barwali ridge the Indian column split up and fanned 
out, with different strategic features around Chingas and 
Rajauri as their respective objectives. Chingas was entered by 
armoured cars followed by Kumaonis and Jats. They found the 
town in flames. The raiders had resorted to arson and murder 
before departing. It was a "scorched earth” policy with a 
vengeance. 

On the right flank, Rajputana Rifles operating from Kot 
maintained their advance and reached Mai village. On the 
morning of April 12, the Jats came down into the Chingas 
valley and after crossing the Tawi captured a hill overlooking 
Rajauri. An armoured column followed by Kumaonis entered 
Rajauri late that evening. This operation saved the lives of 
1,200 to 1,500 refugees, mostly women. Of these 300 to 500 had 
been lined up to be shot when the Indian column arrived. 

The atrocities committed by the hostiles in Rajauri put 
Baiamula in the shade. Our troops expected a warm welcome 
from 5,000 refugees as well as local inhabitants. When they 
entered the town, they were appalled by an eerie silence. Before 
the hostiles departed, they had carried out a general massacre 
of the population. Heaps of rubble, mass graves and decom¬ 
posing corpses told the tale. This was the second massacre 
that Rajauri had witnessed. The first was staged when the 
iaiders entered the town in the flush of victory. 

The enemy reacted to their loss of Rajauri by mounting 
another determined attack on Jhangar. On April 16, 6000 
raiders stormed that outpost, were beaten back, and suffered 
200 casualties. 

Gen. Thimayya who was in com nand of the Srinagar 
Division projected an offensive directed towards Muzaffarabad 
on the western border. Brigadier Sen was to advance from Uri 
along the Domel road, while Brigadier (now Lt. General) 
arbux Singh was to make a wide sweeping right hook via 
Handaworto Thithwal—a point hardly 18 miles on northern 
flank of Muzaffarabad. 
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RECAPTURE OF TITHWAL 

Starting on the night of M ay 17- 18 from Handawor, 
40 miles north-east of Uri, Brigadier Harbux Singh’s column 
made good progress, and on May 23, entered Tithwal, covering 
40 miles in six days through difficult roadless country. 

The raiders were taken completely by surprise. Thirty- 
five prisoners, including Lieut. Col. Sikandar Khan and four 
other ranks of the Pakistan Army, and one 3-inch mortar were 
captured at Tithwal. The enemy casualties in this advance 
were 67 counted dead, our own 17 killed and 31 wounded. 

The capture of Tithwal signified a major blow to the 
raiders, as it was dangerously close to Muzaffarabad, their main 
base, and it disrupted their main line of communication with 
their forward bases in the north and north-east. 

Supporting the direct attack on Tithwal, another column 
simultaneously advanced towards Trahgam, 20 miles north-west 
of Handawor. Notwithstanding tough opposition, they pushed 
on and then striking towards Tithwal, finally ended up by 
capturing Nastachan. 1 

Brigadier Sen set out from Uri on May 20, with one 
battalion north of the Jhelum, two battalions south of the road 
and one battalion and one armoured column along the road. 
There were no illusions about the task assigned to Brigadier Sen. 
Pitted against him was the largest and strongest concentration 
of the raiders, well equipped and armed with artillery. 

There was heavy fighting for features on either side of the 
road. Some changed hands thrice in one day. Pandu, an 
important hill feature, 9£ miles north-east of Uri, was captured 
on May 23. Here a complete enemy ration and ammunition 
dump fell into our hands. Two prisoners belonging to the 
Frontier Force Rifles and the Frontier Regiment of the Pakistan 


1. “Pakistan’s situation was now grim, and had India only used air 
supply more aggressively to maintain the impetus of this outflan¬ 
king success, her forces would severely have threatened 
Muzaffarabad as to force a Pakistan withdrawal from the whole 
northern sector”—Birdwood, op. cit.p. 70. 
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Army were also captured. On Ma y 27 , the column advanced 
up to Urusa, overlooking Chakoti, the raiders’ entrenched 
position along the road. 


PAKISTAN ARMY COMES INTO THE OPEN 

The threat to Muzaffarabad, represented by this drive and 
its initial, successes at Tithwal and around Uri, spread panic and 
alarm in Pakistan. If the Indian Army were allowed to reach 
Domel and Muzaffarabad, all would be lost for them. Pakistan, 
which till then had helped the invaders covertly, now came out 
into the open and flung in more regular Pakistan Army 
battalions to stem the tide of the Indian Army’s drive westward. 
They also brought up 4.2 inch mortars and medium guns. 

Beyond Urusa, the Indian Army met the hard core of 
enemy resistance in the shape of regular Pakistan battalions. 
The fighting was fierce and desperate. Between May 20 and 27, 
the enemy losses were 1,126 killed, six prisoners captured and a 
large number wounded. 

As the advance of the main column was held up, a 
subsidiary column was sent out north of the Jhelum. At the 
same time, Brigadier Harbux Singh was ordered to strike 
towards Muzaffarabad from Tithwal. The former column con¬ 
centrated at Pandu on May 29 and captured a 6,875-foot high 
feature. The enemy was dislodged only after three bayonet 
charges. His casualties were 20 killed and 35 wounded. His 
losses in equipment were 16 light machine-guns captured. 
the meantime, the column from Tithwal cleared the area north 
of the Kishenganga. 

Yet another manoeuvre was attempted—this time, a left 
hook. A Gorkha battalion was sent down south along the 
Urusa nullah, while another battalion advanced to Ledi Gali. 
Amidst a hail of grenades and bullets, the Gorkhas captured 
the 10,924-foot high Pir Kanti ridge on June 28 with a kukri 
charge. The enemy casualties were 54 counted killed ; our own 
1 killed and 51 wounded. 

On July 10, the U.N. Commission on Kashmir arrived in 
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India. The Commission appealed to both sides to refrain from 
offensive activity while they carried out their investigations. 
The Government of India immediately responded to the appeal 
and the Indian Army in Kashmir and Jammu was directed not 
to undertake fresh offensive action. 

Pakistan, however, paid little heed to the appeal and 
launched a counter-attack at Pandu and recaptured it and also 
attacked our positions north of Kishenganga in the Tithwal 
area. 

Pakistan, which had till now strenuously denied direct 
participation in the Kashmir fighting, confessed to the U.N. 
Commission that since May the Pakistan Army battalions had 
been fighting in Kashmir and that the Pakistan Army head¬ 
quarters were in overall command of the operations in Jammu 
and Kashmir on their side of the line. 

Since the push began on May 17, General Thimayya’s- 
troops had cleared a 11-mile stretch of road between Urusa 
and Uri, and captured Handawor, Kupwara, Reran and 
Tithwal, and established a forward position within 18 miles of 
Muzaffarabad and cut the enemy’s line of communication to 
the north. In terms of territory, they had liberated 3,500 
square miles. 


BRIGADIER USMAN KILLED 

All the time Jhangar in Jammu continued to be the 
favourite target of the enemy’s artillery practice. On the night 
of July 3-4, the shelling of Jhangar was more intense than 
usual. Some 600 shells were pumped into our positions in 
Jhangar that night. One of them took the life of Brigadier 
Mohammad Usman, the hero of the battle of Naushera—an 
officer who distinguished himself as an outstanding soldier, a 
fearless leader and popular man who was loved by his jawans 
and trusted by the local civilian population. 

He was the first Brigadier to be killed in Kashmir 
campaign. At his death there were rejoicings in “Azad 
Kashmir” territory as well as in Pakistan, as he had become a 
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—terror to the enemy. In India he was hailed as a national hero. 
His body was flown to Delhi, where he was given a State 
funeral, with full military honours. The Governor-General, the 
Prime Minister and • other Cabinet Ministers attended the 
funeral. 


THE “ARCTIC FRONT” 

The raiders’ plans for the summer lay in a different 
direction—the north-easterly direction. Losing all hopes of 
piercing the Indian Army’s steel ring in the west at Uri and 
in the south-west in Jammu, they sought new adventures in 
the remote, semi-arctic, barren districts of Baltistan and 
Ladakh. 

Between those districts and the Kashmir valley stood the 
gaunt, forbidding Himalayan ranges, with a few difficult, fair- 
weather, snow-covered mountain tracks serving as the only 
link. Their very inaccessibility made those districts safe for 
the activities of the raiders, putting them beyond easy range of 
the Indian Army’s attentions. 

The raiders’ projected summer campaign had three objec¬ 
tives aimed at dispersal of our forces—opening two more fronts, 
one in the north via Gurais and the other in the north-east via 
Zoji-la, and “bagging” as much territory as possible in Baltistan 
and Ladakh. Gurais and Zoji-la are the northern and north¬ 
eastern gateways respectively to the Kashmir valley. 

All winter the raiders built up Gilgit, their possession in 
the northern frontier area, as the base for their summer cam¬ 
paign. Columns of raiders moved down from Gilgit and 
infiltrated southwards and south-eastwards. 

By January, the pressure on the small State Force garrison 
in Skardu increased. Accompanied by a large number of 
refugees, the garrison of two companies shut themselves up 
in the Skardu fort. The raiders encircled the fort and bypassed 
it on their eastward movement towards Kargil and Ladakh. 

Though neither reinforcements nor supplies in any 
appreciable quantity could reach Skardu, the garrison, ordered 
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to fight “to the last man and last round”, held on grimly. 

In the meantime, the raiders overpowered another small 
State Force garrison at Kargil and then captured Dras, and thus 
cleared the way to Ladakh and Leh, its capital, the coveted 
objective of their eastward drive. 

The remnants of the State Forces dotted all over the 
Ladakh valley fell back on Leh to strengthen the defence of the 
town. From Srinagar were sent two officers and 15 other ranks 
to prepare the defences of the town. A party of Buddhist 
soldiers of the Indian Army had also been sent to Leh in 
February. 

On May 24, Air Commodore Mehar Singh undertook the 
most daring operation, a flight to Leh along an uncharted route 
at 23,000 feet and over the world’s highest mountain ranges. 
He flew without even oxygen. Accompanying him on the flight 
was Gen.Thimayya. Mehar Singh landed on a rough impro¬ 
vised strip in Leh, constructed by a Ladakhi engineer, 11,554 
feet above sea level. Two companies of Gorkhas were flown to 
Leh by the IAF in May and June. 

These measures were taken in the nick of time. On 
July 11, 1,000 raiders, armed with a 3.7 howitzer, launched 
an attack on the outposts of Leh. The attack was repulsed. 
As the pressure on Leh increased, the demand for supplies and 
reinforcements became insistent and urgent. 

There were two land routes to Leh. The one from 
Srinagar passed over the snow-covered 11,578-foot high Zoji 
Pass and through Kargil. With Kargil in enemy hands, this 
route was out of the question. The second route to Leh was 
from Manali in Punjab which was equally difficult and 
circuitous, running over 200 miles through thick jungles and 
Himalayan ranges. 

Speedy help was the need of the moment. IAF transport 
planes became once again the only resort. Dakotas, fitted up 
with improvised oxygen apparatus, opened a ferry service 
between Srinagar and Leh. Landing on a strip, 11,500 feet 
high, was no picnic. The aircraft kept their engines running 
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while unloading and reloading for if the engines were switched 
off, they might not restart at that altitude. 

Almost simultaneously with their eastward drive, the 
raiders moved down south from Gilgit into the Gurais valley, 
and passing over the Razdhanangan Pass (11,586 feet) got to 
Tragbal, overlooking Bandipur, in the Wular Lake region, 
35 miles north of Srinagar. 

Gen. Thimayya, in the meantime, got ready to meet this 
threat from the north. Soon after the devastating air strike 
which had driven the enemy out of Tragbal, army engineers 
“got cracking” on a jeep track to Tragbal, 10,000 feet above 
sea level. 

The first jeep motored to Tragbal on May 21. Mules and 
porters carried ammunition and supplies another eight miles to 
Razdhanangan, where was established the base for our 
operations. Two infantry battalions and a mountain battery 
were concentrated for the job. Facing our jawans and 
entrenched in the Gurais valley were well armed and equipped 
troops led by regular Pakistan Army officers. 

Gurais is a valley through which flows the Kishenganga, 
dominated on either side by a series of ranges of the Himalayas, 
running parallel to each other and nowhere below 11,000 feet, 
with most of them snow-covered all the year round. D-Day 
was June 25. The operation largely consisted of climbing up 
and wresting from the enemy a series of steep snow-mantled 
features. The process began with the capture of Menon Hill 
(12,857 feet) and Shete Hill (11,978 feet) and culminated in 
the conquest of the formidable 14,218-foot high peak, Kesar. 
This peak was assaulted by our troops in a blizzard in the 
middle of the night. 

Wet and shivering, the Indian troops kept up the 
momentum of their advance and were in Gurais by June 28. 
Behind the capture of Gurais lies the story of phenomenal 
endurance and perseverance by the Indian troops and 
their engineers. It was a mountaineers’ war fought in arctic 
conditions. 
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The fleeing raiders left behind a trail of their dead. The 
raiders also lost heavily in equipment and supplies. the 
most precious booty captured by our troops was the 1 rentier 
Constabulary blankets. Almost following on the heels of our 
advancing troops, Indian army engineers unrolled a jeep track, 
from Bandipur to Gurais, a distance o> 42 miles, within four 
weeks. 

In the north-east, the raiders penetrated the Zoji-la and 
infiltrated into the Sonamarg valley. The Patialas guaiding 
this gateway to Srinagar immediately engaged them and chased 
them beyond the Zoji-la. 

On August 14, the Skardu garrison was over-whelmed 
after holding for so long, and surrendered to sheer weight of 
numbers. The State troops resisted till the last, with no hope 
of either relief or victory. 

With the fall of Skardu, as apprehended, the raiders 
doubled their pressure on Leh. In August, another company 
of Gorkhas was flown into Leh. In the same month two more 
companies of Gorkhas plus 800 rifles were also sent to Leh 
along the 203-mile mountain track via Manali in Punjab. 
Yet another column followed them along the same route on 
September 12, with 400 mules and 1,000 porters. Thus the 
defences of Leh were reinforced betimes to meet the danger. 

THE BATTLE OF ZOJI-LA 

As the precious summer months were fading out, the 
Indian Army had the satisfaction of securing the safety of the 
Kashmir valley against invasion from the north and the 
north-east. 

But two important jobs still remained outstanding. Both 
the tasks had to be accomplished before winter, if a calamity 
were to be averted. These were (a) reopening the road from 
Srinagar to Leh and removing the menace to Ladakh, and (6) 
the relief of the Poonch garrison, which had gallantly held out 
for a year against repeated assaults. 

The Zoji Pass, 64 miles north-east of Srinagar, which links 
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the Kashmir valley with Ladakh, is dominated by high peaks 
on either side and is about two miles long, debouching into the 
Gumri basin. 

Indian troops effectively controlled the western approaches 
to the Zoji-la, but the raiders held three ridges around the 
pass. 

With plenty of time to choose their defensive positions, 
the raiders had sited their weapons to cover the defile along 
which our troops would have to advance. 

Several attempts at the reduction of the enemy positions 
having failed, it was then decided that movement from our side 
was possible only by night or under cover or fire from tanks. 
The first alternative was ruled out as the hours of the night 
would prove insufficient for completion of the operation. 

The second alternative was workable, if only the tanks 
could be brought up to this height and all the distance from 
Jammu. The tanks could sit in the pass with impunity, 
ignoring the enemy small-arms fire, and blanket his bunkers 
with shells, while our infantry advanced. But if tanks were to 
be brought, a road had to be constructed. 

The bold decision was taken. In less than two months, 
the Thangaraju road—named after Major Thangaraju who 
planned the project—from Baltal to Zoji-la, was laid down. 
At places the road had to be hewn out of sheer rock. 

From Jammu to Baltal, seven Stewart (“Honeys”) tanks 
travelled a distance of 260 miles incognito and under strict 
secrecy. They were covered with shrouds to conceal their 
identity. 

Under a natural cover of cloud, the tanks moved out at 
10 a.m. on November 1. It was snowing as the tanks mounted 
the Zoji-la track. From the jeephead, the road constructed 
by our sappers meandered forward for two miles. Whether 
any track existed beyond that point nobody knew. 

The tanks moved forward, crossed the Zoji-la and ging¬ 
erly stepped on to the “no man’s land” in the Gumri basin. 
Solely relying for guidance on air reconnaissance reports, the 
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Tanks forged ahead through snowdrifts, glaciers, mountain 
streams and over boulders to reach the foot of Chabutra Hill. 1 

The enemy opened up a barrage of fire, which recochet- 
ted harmlessly off the tank armour. Then the tank guns 
barked and systematically destroyed about 25 enemy bunkers and 
seized full control of Gumri by midday. Behind the tanks, the 
infantry moved in without much opposition. 

The enemy was surprised and demoralised by the sight of 
the tanks in Gumri, which he had never expected. At 9 a.m. on 
November 1, Patialas, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Sukhdeo Singh, set out from the Gumri basin. Walking 
surreptitiously throughout the night, a company of Patialas 
reached Machoi and covered the enemy from behind. 

On finding themselves encircled from all sides, the hostiles 
were completely demoralised. Those who tried to flee were 
good targets for our riflemen, others surrendered and saved 
their lives. On the “North Ridge” our troops found a dis¬ 
mantled 3.7 howitzer. The enemy was obviously trying to 
carry it in parts while running away to safety. 

Matayan, six miles to the north-east of Machoi, fell into 
.our hands on November 4 at 3 p.m. Covering over ten miles 
of rugged terrain infested with enemy snipers, and wiping out 
all opposition, the Indian forces reached the Dras plain at 
4.20 p.m. on November 15. Our* Force Commander, Briga¬ 
dier H. L. Atal, Commander of 77 Para Brigade, was met by 
a delegation of two villagers from Dras who welcomed the 
Indian troops and announced that the hostiles had cleared 
out of Dras at 2 p.m. 

On reaching Dras, our troops recovered rifles, Bren-guns, 
50 cases of 3-inch and 2-inch mortar bombs, blankets, ground- 
sheets, warm jackets, medical stores and 3,000 maunds of 
firewood. 

During the entire operation, IAF aircraft gave close 


1. 'Arm ><ir has certainly never operated before or since at an altitude 
of o jr 10,000 ft., and the Indian Army rightly takes pride in the 
achievement”.— Birdwood, Op. Cit., p. 71. 
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P°rt to our marching columns and strafed enemy dug-in 
gun and mortar positions on the mountain slopes on either 
side of the defile in Zoji-la as troops pushed forward. IAF 
aircraft also dropped thousands of leaflets on Dras and surround¬ 
ing areas, advising the local population not to abandon 
their homes. 

Continuing the mopping up of hostile pockets beyond 
Dras, Indian troops, on the morning of November 23, establish¬ 
ed positions at Kargil, the important trade and communication 
centre situated on the track leading to Skardu in the north, 
Dras and Srinagar in the west and Leh in the east. 

Meanwhile, from the other side, consolidating their 
positions in the Nubra valley, Indian troops cleared hostiles 
from Khalatse, 50 miles west of Leh. Khalatse, situated at 
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the track junction from Gilgit and Skardu in the north-west, 
and from Srinagar, Dras and Kargil in the south-west is the 
gateway to Leh. 


Now only 45 miles of tortuous snow-covered mountain 
track lay between our troops in Kargil and those in Khalatse. 
Moving along this track, an Indian Army patrol from Khalatse 
established contact with our forward troops at Kargil on 
November 24. The Indian troops then busied themselves with 
combing out the region for hostiles. 

Thus the land-link between Srinagar and Leh was estab¬ 
lished after nearly six months. In the entire operation, the 
enemy suffered a total of 318 killed and 206 wounded. 
A huge quantity of arms and ammunition came into our 
possession. 


THE RELIEF OF POONCH 

In Jammu, Gen. Atma Singh launched his elaborately 
planned offensive for the relief of Poonch. By September, 
the hostile ring around Poonch had tightened and it threatened 
to strangle the garrison. The enemy brought up 25-pounders 
and put the airstrip—the only link with the outside world—out 
of commission. Intelligence and air reconnaissance reports 
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Indicated a heavy build-up in Bagh, an enemy base north-west 
of Poonch, with the obvious intention of extracting the thorn 
on their side, which was the Poonch garrison. 

The first phase in the operation for the relief of Poonch 


comprised the capture of Thana Mandi, 12 miles north of 
Rajauri. After two days’ push, Thana Mandi was secured. 

With Thana Mandi in our possession, hostile pockets in the 
Riasi district east of the Thana Mandi-Rajauri track, were already 
in the bag, having been cut off and isolated from their bases. 

Now preparations for the second phase of the operation 
were under way. The operation was to be carried out in three 
phases; the capture of Pir Badesar and Pir Kalewa, the capture 
of Sangiot and its conversion into a firm base, and the final 


break-through and link-up with Poonch. 

The enemy strength facing our troops was reported to be 
two battalions east of Rajauri-Thana Mandi, one brigade west 
of Rajauri, one brigade in Mendhar, on the way to Poonch, and 
one brigade south of Poonch. 

Pir Badesar, 5,432 feet high, was a stronghold of the 
hostiles, overlooking the entire Naushera and Seri valleys 
north-east of Jhangar. The operation was launched under the 
command of Brigadier Harbhajan Singh on the night of 
October 14-15. After a series of skirmishes, which added to 
the demoralization of the enemy, our advance column of 
Kumaonis was fast scaling Pir Badesar, and an hour before 
sunset, they were on top. The enemy’s losses in this operation 
were 102 killed and 9 prisoners and 27 rifles captured. 

The Pir Badesar operation was a deception. As intended, 
the move put the enemy on the wrong scent, giving the impres¬ 
sion that our objective was Kotli instead of Poonch. 

Pir Kalewa, a commanding feature astride the Rajauri- 
Thana Mandi road, was captured by another brigade on the 
afternoon of October 26. This was comparatively an easier 
job, the enemy’s losses being four killed and many more 
believed killed and wounded. 

After consolidating their success at Pir Badesar and Pir 
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Kalewa the Indian Army resumed the offensive for the link-up 
with Poonch. 


The next phase of the operation, i.e., the capture of 
Sangiot, was altered, as the sappers preferred to build a road 
to Poonch via Mendhar. On the night of November 7-8, 5 
Brigade moved forward to secure the right flank of Mendhar, 
while 19 Brigade took up the task of securing the left flank. 
The Rajauri column was detailed to capture Ramgarh fort and 
features in the vicinity, to protect the left flank of 19 Brigade. 
Meanwhile, the battalion at Pir Badesar was demonstrating 
towards Kotli, and the battalion at Point 7,710 was demonstrat¬ 
ing towards Thana Mandi. 


After encountering heavy resistance from the enemy, the 
columns moved forward. As the sun was dipping behind the 
hills, Bhimbcr Gali was in our hands. Our positions wbre. 
consolidated during the night and the next day, November 9, 
Point 6,207 was taken. The capture of Point 6,207 gave us a 
clear view of an enemy concentration in Turti, about six miles 
south of Mendhar. One thousand hostiles with animal 
transport concentrated in the area presented an ideal target 
for our guns and mortars. The enemy fled in utter confusion, 
leaving behind at least 60 dead. 

The total of enemy casualties in the course of the 18-miie 
Indian advance from Rajauri to Bhimber Gali was 175 killed, 
many more wounded and 20 taken prisoner. Large quantities 
of stores and equipment fell into our hands. 


The Rajauri column overcoming heavy opposition at 
Ramgarh fort, five miles north-west of Rajauri, captured it by 
midday on November 9 . 

Two hundred hostiles were believed to have been killed in 
the fight for Ramgarh. The booty included 5,000 rounds of 
small arms ammunition, 38 3-inch mortar bombs, five to six 
miles of cable, one loudspeaker and chairs and tables and 
a Pakistan flag. 

With Ramgarh in our hands, Indian troops from Chingas 
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and the Pir Badesar area linked up with Ramgarh, thus remov¬ 
ing the large enemy bulge towards Rajauri. 

At Bhimber Gali, the Indian forces resumed their advance 
along both the flanks. With the enemy well entrenched and 
the approach to it most difficult, the plan to capture Mendhar 
was altered and 19 Brigade was ordered to perform a 
right hook. 

The night of November 19-20 was selected as the D-Day 
for final link-up operations. 168 Brigade from Poonch advan¬ 
ced and capured features south of Poonch. 5 Brigade captured 
Point 5,982 and effected the link-up with Poonch column at 
2 p.m. on November 20. 19 Brigade captured Topa ridge. 

Mendhar itself was secured on November 23 and the features 
south of Mendhar were also taken ; and Brigadier Pritam 
Singh, the defender of Poonch and Brig. Yadhunath Singh, 
commanding the leading relief column, shook hands. At Topa 
ridge we captured a large quantity of arms, ammunition, and 
essential stores. 

Though the commander of the Poonch garrison had 
shaken hands with the commander of the relief column, a lot of 
work yet remained to be done to insure the link-up and the 
safety of Poonch. The enemy still had the town within 
range of its shells. To remove this threat, -an attack was 
launched on Salotri ridge on November 25. The ridge was taken 
after overcoming stiff resistance. Along with it came more 
booty including Bren-guns, rifles, small arms, ammunition, 
cables, and a wireless set. 

The capture of Salotri ridge exposed the enemy gun posi¬ 
tions, and he had to pull them out. After the link-up, the 
Poonch garrison freed Suran and Mandi valleys astride the 
tracks to the north to Kashmir. 

The defence of Poonch for over a year by the garrison 
comprising units of State Forces and a battalion of Kumaonis, 
is a saga of grim determination. The maintenance of the 
garrison and over 40,000 refugees there was accomplished by 
the IAF for which an air strip was rolled by the refugees. In tiie 
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•stubborn flighting during its siege, the garrison repulsed and 
threw back more than two hundred assaults. 


THE CEASE-FIRE 

Having won resounding victories and accomplished their 
appointed tasks in Jammu and Kashmir, the Indian Army under 
strict orders from the Army Headquarters, refrained from em¬ 
barking on any fresh offensive operation. But IAF kept a strict 
vigil over enemy territory. Enemy concentrations were strafed 
around Kotli and Bagh with the object of dissolving their 
build-up for offensive activity in western Jammu. 

On December J.4—while the cease-fire was still under 
negotiation between India and Pakistan—the enemy laid down 
the biggest artillery bombardment of the campaign on our posi¬ 
tions around Naushera. They used 5.5 medium guns, 25-pound- 
ers, 3.7 heavy ack-ack guns and 75 mms from medium tanks. 
Between 11.15 a. m. and 8 p.m. that day, the hostiles fired 2,500 
shells into an area seven miles in radius. At the farthest 
point, they picked on targets at Beri Pattan, ten miles south¬ 
east of Naushera. 

Simultaneously, Pakistan’s Sherman tanks fired at our 
positions from an area two miles south-west of Sadabad. They 
were engaged and dispersed by Indian gunners. IAF aircraft 
on reconnaissance also encountered heavy ack-ack fire from 
40 mm anti-aircraft guns. This was the final threat staged by 
Pakistan. Realizing the failure of their plan to dictate terms 
from a position of strength, she yielded to the UNCIP appeal 
lor cease-fire. India halted this advance of her victorious army 
simply because she wanted to prevent further blood-shed. 1 

The cease-fire came into force a minute before midnight 

1. When after the cease-fire General Kalwant Singh asked the Pakistan 
Chief-of-Staff, General Sher Khan, “as soldiers like to do, for his 
general appreciation, the answer was that in broad terms their object 
was to achieve the dispersal of India’s Army and then hope and pray 
for effective United Nations intervention.” 


•Birdwood, Op. Cit. p. 78. 
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on the first day of the year 1949, which brought to a close a 
15-month gruelling campaign for the Indian Army. Launched 
upon within a month and a half of the country’s freedom, 
under every imaginable handicap and without any planning 
whatsoever, the Kashmir campaign was a fiery test for free 
India’s Armed Forces. Out of the test they emerged with flying 
colours. 
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CHAP7TR EIGHT 

THE U.N. INTERVENTION 

“Instead of discussing and deciding our reference in a straight* 
forward manner, the nations of the world sitting on the Security 
Council got lost in power politics.” 

—JawaharlaI Nehru 

India approached the U. N. Security Council with a 
complaint almost as soon as she took birth as an independent 
nation. And the complaint was against a State which till the 
other day was a part of the same political, economic and 
cultural entity. This explains why, even though Pakistan had 
committed naked aggression against India in Kashmir, the 
complaint was lodged under Article 35 of the U.N. Charter 
which enables the Security Council to “investigate any dispute, 
or any situation which might lead to international friction. 9 ' 
India could have demanded from the Security Council, 
according to her international rights conferred on her by the 
Charter of the United Nations, some drastic action against 
Pakistan. She did not approach it with the idea of asking 
for the use of international forces to restrain her, or impose 
economic sanctions against her or to remove her from its 
seat in the Assembly or anything of its kind. India instead 
made a simple request: “The Government of Pakistan be 
asked to prevent tribals and Pakistan nationals from taking part 
in the fighting in the State of Jammu and Kashmir and 
to deny to the raiders access to and use of its territory in 
operations against Kashmir, military and other supplies, and all 
other kinds of aid that might try to prolong the fighting 
in Kashmir.” 

The complaint was lodged by India’s representative at 
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the United Nations on January 1, 1948, and mentioned that “a 
situation which endangers the maintenance of international 
peace now exists between India and Pakistan owing to the aid 
which the invaders consisting of national of Pakistan and of 
tribesmen from the territory adjoining Pakistan are drawing 
from Pakistan for operations against Jammu and Kashmir...a 
State which has acceded to the Dominion of India and is a 
part of India. 

“The Government of India request the Security Council to 
call upon Pakistan to put an end immediately to the giving of 
such assistance, which is an act of aggression against India.” 

This was a modest request. The issue was, however, vital 
for the safety and honour of India, as well as for the prestige 
and the future of the International body. It was aggression ; 
it was invasion, violation of territory. 

India had put high hopes in the youthful three-year old 
United Nations Organization. As a founder-member of that 
august body and as a peace-loving nation, she was interested in 
its becoming an effective and potent instrument for the removal 
of the threat of war and for ushering in an era of peace, plenty 
and freedom in the world. It had pinned its faith to the aims 
and objects of its Charter which proclaimed that all international 
disputes shall be settled by peaceful means “and in such a 
manner that international peace, security and justice are not 
endangered.” India hoped that its simple complaint would 
receive a speedy and just disposal which would restore peace and 
goodwill in the Indian sub-continent. 

India’s Minister-without-Portfolio, Mr. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar, was entrusted with the presentation of her case before 
the Security Council. He was assisted by Mr. M.C. Setalvad 
and Sheikh Abdullah. An able administrator, Ayyangar had an 
intimate knowledge of Kashmir and its people, having served 
the State for over six years as the Maharaja’s Prime Minister. 
Opening the debate on January 15, 1948, he asked the Security 
Council to direct Pakistan to cease its aggression and thus 
bring the hostilities to a close. “The withdrawal and expulsion 
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7 e raiders from the soil of Kashmir and the immediat 
oppage of the fight”, he said, “are the first and only tasks to 
which we have to address ourselves.” 

He narrated in detail the history behind the situation 
created by the Pakistan aggression. How, though India was 
vitally interested in the decision the State might take with regard 
to accession because of its strategic and economic importance 
to India, she did not exert any pressure on Kashmir. But Pakis¬ 
tan wanted to annex it and for that she employed certain fami¬ 
liar methods. She engineered communal disturbances in the 
border areas of the State; sent armed raiders over widely 
separated points to disperse the State forces; enforced a strict 
economic blockade of the State to weaken its resistance to 
forcible annexation; and finally launched a massive invasion 
with the help of tribesmen to overrun the State. The Maharaja 
was thus compelled by force of circumstances to seek help 
from India and accede to the Dominion. Since the time 
of the State’s accession, the defence of Kashmir, as of any 
other part of the country, became the concern of India. 
India was fighting to drive the aggressor out and in that process 
a stage had been reached when to deal the final blow on the 
raiders, her forces would have to strike at the bases which were 
located in the Pakistan territory. To avoid such a development 
taking place, she had appealed to the Security Council to inter¬ 
vene. He insisted upon the issue being not of a “dispute about 
territory” but requiring Pakistan to deny bases and help to the 
raiders in the aggression against India. 



PAKISTAN DENIES CHARGE 

What was Pakistan's reply to the complaint ? 

“Pakistan Government emphatically deny that they 
are giving aid and assistance to the so-called invaders or 
have committed any act of aggression against India.” 

In its Document I, which contained this denial, Pakistan 
further asserted that in order to “maintain good relations with 
India she was discouraging the raiders by all means short of war.” 
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The categorical denial by Pakistan of being behind the 
tribal raid is significant. It shows that she was conscious of 
the illegality of her action, and that her presence in Kashmir 
was contrary to international law. 

In Document II, Pakistan submitted counter-complaints 
against India. She maintained that India was determined to wipe 
her off. In support of it she mentioned India’s policy of s® 
called ‘genocide’ against the Muslims, the occupation by India 
of Junagadh which had ‘acceded to Pakistan’ and the annex¬ 
ation by her of Manavadar, Mangrol, etc. Moreover India 
had not paid to Pakistan her share of undivided India’s cash 
balances, and so on. 

Tn Document III, Pakistan detailed the circumstances 
under which the tribesmen from North-West had “joined” the 
people of Kashmir in their ‘liberation’ struggle against the 
Maharaja. It called the accession of the State to India as based 
on “violence and fraud”. 

Of the allegation of “violence”, it may be said that India 
did certainly use force on the territory of Kashmir, but against 
whom ? “We used force against the invaders—against those 
who committed rapine and murder.” The force, the violence 
used on the side of Pakistan, was used against the people of 
Kashmir who were being aggressed against and who were being 
subjected to rapine and plunder, loot and arson. The element 
of violence which brought about or even perhaps speeded up 
the process of accession and necessitated the ending of the 
vacillation of the Maharaja of Kashmir, came from the tribes¬ 
men for which Pakistan and not India was responsible. 

With regard to the allegation of “fraud”, one has only to 
read the history of Kashmir of the months prior to Indepen¬ 
dence. The Viceroy of India, Lord Mountbatten, had assured 
the Maharaja that the future government of India would 
not take it amiss if he acceded to Pakistan. That India did not 
land her forces in Kashmir even whet the State was being sub¬ 
jected to numerous border raids from across Pakistan, shows that 
she did not want to force the Recession issue on the Maharaja. 
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The most authentic testimony about it is supplied by the state¬ 
ment of India's Chiefs of Army, Navy and Air Force, all 
British servicemen, who asserted that “no plans were made 
for sending Indian forces nor were such plans even con¬ 
sidered before October 25, three days after the tribal incursions 
began.” 

The Pakistan delegate, Sir Zafrullah Khan, presented the 
Pakistan picture of the case in a speech lasting for five hours. 
He dilated in detail on every point mentioned in his written 
reply. Finally, he offered his proposals for the solution of the 
problem—withdrawal of all fighting personnel as well as 
civilians who had gone into the State after, or immediately 
before, the raids began; rehabilitation of all the refugees who had 
gone out of the State; setting up a joint administration under the 
two Governors-General and; induction into the State of either 
Commonwealth or U.N. forces. 

Finally he declared that the Security Council should 
consider his reply and counter-complaints in toto and not take 
U P the Kashmir question alone. 

From the terms of India’s complaint and from the estab¬ 
lished and indisputable fact that an invasion had taken place, 
°ne would have expected the Security Council to admit the 
tr uth and take prompt steps for redressing the wrong. Instead, 
the Security Council ignored the Indian complaint and side¬ 
tracking the issue did not call upon Pakistan to stop giving aid 
to the raiders. India was thus soon disillusioned of her idea of 
the impartiality and straightforward dealings of that august 
body. The members were more interested in furthering the 
interests of their respective countries than in briuging peace to 
the sub-continent. The discussion that followed made it 
amply clear that Britain and the U.S.A. had their eye on 
Kashmir, and by direct or indirect means wanted to acquire 
Physical control over the State. The British interest in Kashmir 
has already been dealt with in detail in an earlier chapter, On 
the liquidation of the British Empire, the United States was 
tr ying to fill up the political vacuum in Asia left by the British 
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"withdrawal. 1 The dread of a future conflict with the Soviet 
bloc made the Anglo-American policy-makers place South and 
South-East Asia on their strategic map. And which better place 
to get a foothold in than Kashmir ? Besides commanding a 
arge area in Central Asia, its possession would also give the 
power to dominate both India and Pakistan, and force them 
'ultimately into the Western camp. 

No wonder that the Security Council allowed the 
issue to be side-tracked when the President, Langhenove of 
Belgium, intervened to widen the agenda from “Jammu and 
Kashmir” to “Indo-Pakistan dispute”, even overruling the 
Soviet delegate, Andrei Gromyko’s protest against such an 
irregular procedure. And to further confuse the main issue, 
the Western powers took a lead in suggesting that the two 
contending delegations meet to find “some ground of settle¬ 
ment.” It was at this meeting that the suggestion was first 
made by them for setting up a ‘neutral’ or ‘impartial’ adminis¬ 
tration in the State to conduct a plebiscite. The talks proved 
inconclusive as India did not accept the proposal. Ayyangar 
stuck to his view that the main task was to secure the expulsion 
•of the raid^-s and the stoppage of hostilities. 

The Council thereupon passed on January 17, a resolu¬ 
tion introduced by its President, Langhenove, for constituting a 
Commission of three with the task to “proceed to the spot as 
quickly as possible” in order to investigate the facts relevant to 
the complaints of the two governments and exercise “mediatory 
influence likely to smooth away difficulties.” The resolution 
asked the two governments to try to ease the situation and “to 
inform the Council immediately of any material change which 

1. Here is a sample of the views expressed round about this time : 

“Not only is India demanding independence from England but it is 
yielding in places to the voice of Moscow. In accordance with the 
logic of our State Department, if Russia goes too far ; with what 
'General Marshall calls a bulge into this sub-continent then America 
must step in where England piflled out. 

—John Earle Uhler, The Catholic World, Aug., 1947. 
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might occur during the time the Council was seized of the 
problem.” 


The Commission was, however, never constituted although 
both India and Pakistan had agreed to the resolution. 

The plan of the British and American delegates for the: 
working of the proposed Commission was unfolded in the two 
draft resolutions introduced on January 29, again by 
Langhenove. The first declared that the “fate of Kashmir 
should be decided by a plebiscite under international control to* 
ensure impartiality.” The second provided that the Commission 
should take upon itself those duties “which would tend towards 
promoting the cessation of acts of hostility and violence and 
which are rather of a particularly urgent character.” 

The way the mind of the Anglo-American^ 
delegates was working became apparent from th&r speeches- 
during the debate. Warren Austin of U. S. A. told the,' 
Council that only when the tribesmen are “satisfied that there 
will be a fair plebiscite” would they agree to retire. 1 Noel- 
Baker of Britain elucidated the point in detail and said 
that the “plebiscite is a vital part of the whole settlement.’ 
The plebiscite, he continued, must “inspire confidence in/ 
everybody, including those fighting.” He had, therefore, come 
to the conclusion that “impartial interim administrative arrange¬ 
ments must be made.” 

So the ultimate aim behind the plan was to liquidate the 
lawful government in the State and to clamp down in its place 
a Western-dominated “neutral” administration. 

The two resolutions were opposed by Ayyangar who* 
reiterated that the future of the State did not form the issue of 
the situation. He said that neither Pakistan nor the Security 
Council had any jurisdiction over the form and composition 
°f the Kashmir Government. He suggested that if and 
when a plebiscite is held, it may be “conducted under the 

h “So far as the United States were concerned, Mr. Warren Austin left no 
doubt in the minds of the delegates as to where his sentiments lay.” 

—Bird wood, Two Nations and Kashmir, p. 90. 
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advice and observation of the United Nations.” Butt he “actual 
plebiscite, the actual taking of it.is a matter for the Govern¬ 

ment and the people of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to 
handle.” 

Sheikh Abdullah who spoke on February 5, tried to bring 
the debate back to the central issue by saying that the subject 
of the dispute was not the accession of the State to this or that 
Dominion, as it had already acceded to India, but that the 
tribesmen were being helped by Pakistan and this might lead 
to a bigger conflagration. But neither the reasoned arguments 
of Gopalaswami Ayyangar, nor the passionate appeals of 
Sheikh Abdullah could move the Anglo-American members 
of the Security Council. 

This attitude of the Western powers caused a deep resent¬ 
ment in India. As the London Times wrote on February 14, 
1948, “a prolonged shock has been administered to the Indian 
opinion by the course which the discussion at Lake Success 
has followed.” Jawaharlal Nehru charged the Anglo-American 
powers “of refusal to face the straight issue put to the 
Council.” Accordingly, the Indian delegation was recalled home 
on February 12 for further consultations. Even this was 
opposed by the British and American delegates who insisted 
that the Security Council should proceed with the deliberations 
whether India attended or not. When,* however, the Russian 
and Ukrainian members of the Council stood against this move, 
the Council agreed to adjourn the meeting till Ayyangar’s 
return. 

Lord Mountbatten, sensing the hostile mood of the Indian 
people as well as the Government of India against the 
manoeuvrings ot the British and American members of the 
Security Council, reacted swiftly to the situation. “As a national 
reaction from this disillusionment”, wrote his Press Attache, 
the belief is spreading that India has most to hope from Soviet 
Russia and her satellites”. 1 While Mountbatten, therefore, 

1. Campheli-Johnsoiu Op. Cii. } p. 286 
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vised the British Government to direct their delegate to take 
a less unfriendly line towards India he, at the same time, 
counselled the Government of India to take a more realistic 
view and accept a resolution which might not insist on inter¬ 
ference with the legally-constituted government in Kashmir 
during the period the plebiscite was held. 

Accordingly, Ayyangar returned to Lake Success on 
March 8, 1948. The Chinese member of the Council thereupon 
presented a draft resolution on March 18, which appeared to 
give some consideration to the Indian point of view. But 
when India expressed her approval of the spirit of the draft, 
it was brushed aside by the next President of the Council, 
Dr. Lopez of Columbia. 

A spate of draft resolutions followed from various mem¬ 
bers of the Council, all harping on the theme of a plebiscite and 
displacement of the Kashmir government by a ‘neutral’ one 
under U.N. control. One and all were subjected to severe 
criticism by the Indian delegation. But to their great sorrow 
the power politics displayed by the members of the Council did 
not improve the atmosphere. 1 

Ultimately, six delegations under the Anglo-American 
leadership presented a three-part draft resolution which 
went diametrically opposite to the original complaint lodged 
with the Security Council by India. 


Part I of the draft resolution provided for an undertaking 
by the Pakistan government to secure The withdrawal from the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir of tribesmen and Pakistan nationals 
not normally resident therein.’ The Indian government was 
required to put into operation, in consultation with the 
Commission, a ‘plan for the withdrawal of their own forces 
from the State and reducing them progressively to the minimum 
strength required for the support of the civil power in the 
maintenance of law and order.’ 


1. ‘‘The members of the Security Council attached great importance to 
having the plebiscite conducted by the United Nations and under an 
impartial government,”—Korbel; Danger in Kashmir , p. 107. 
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Part II provided for undertaking by the Government of 
India to ‘ensure that the Government of the State invite major 
political groups to share administration at the ministerial level, 
while the plebiscite is being prepared and carried out’, and to 
see that there will be delegated by the State to the Plebiscite 


Administration such powers as the latter considers necessary for 
holding a fair and impartial plebiscite including the direction 
and supervision of the State forces and police*, lhe State 
Government would have to appoint persons nominated by the 
Plebiscite Administration as special magistrates to hear cases 
pertaining to the preparation and conduct of the plebiscite. 

The Plebiscite Administration was to be run by United 


Nations officials nominated by the Secretary-General. 

Part III provided • that the ‘Governments ol India and 
Pakistan should each be invited to nominate a representative 
to be attached to the Commission for such assistance as it may 
require in the performance of its tasks’. 

The Indian representative, Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 
rejected the resolution and said that the scheme of March 18 
had in the revised draft been so attenuated that it was not 
‘possible for us to agree to the draft resolution’. Point by 
point he subjected the draft resolution to scathing criticism and 
declared that it “tars us with the same brush and makes us 
look like the co-accused.” He pointed out that the most 
unsatisfactory feature of the draft was the scant consideration 
it gave to the issue on which India invoked the jurisdiction 
of the Security Council. He reiterated that the accession 
which took place on October 26, 1947, was both legal and 
moral and that after the fighting “ceases, the whole of the 

State will have to come under one government.that of the 

lawfully constituted government of Jammu and Kashmir State. 
India’s garrisons will need to be planted at her outer frontiers 


on the w est.” 


As a counterpoise to the Indian criticism, Pakistan also 
put forward her objections to the draft resolution. Significantly 
it insisted on a parity between the representatives of the 
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Tammu and Kashmir Government with those of the “Azad 
Kashmir” on the proposed coalition government for the 
State during the holding of the plebiscite. But what was 
more indicative of the collusion between the Western powers 
and Pakistan was Sir Zafrullah’s demand that the Commission 
should assume almost unlimited powders to conduct the 
proposed plebiscite. And as if that was not enough, the 
Commission should provide the army for the maintenance of 
law and order in place of the Indian forces as proposed in the 
draft resolution. 


§L 


Despite the Indian delegate’s reasoned arguments against 
the draft resolution, the Security Council after a prolonged 
discussion, during which India was subjected to much bear- 
baiting by the Anglo-American bloc, passed it on April 21, 
1948, Russia and Ukraine abstaining to vote. 

Widespread resentment was expressed in India over this 
resolution and both the press and leaders of various parties 
voiced the demand for its total rejection. However, on second 
thoughts, the Government of India while rejecting those parts of 
the resolution against which their objections were clearly stated 
by their delegation, informed the Council on May 5, that if it 
should “still decide to send out the Commission referred to in 
the preamble to the resolution, the Government of India would 
be glad to confer with it.” India thereupon nominated 
Czechoslovakia to represent it on the Commission while 
Pakistan nominated Argentina. 

The Commission, designated as the United Nations 
Commission for India and Pakistan (UNCIP), had five 
members, one each from Argentina, Belgium, Columbia, 
Czechoslovakia and U.S.A. It is of interest to note that out 
of all the members, the U.S.A. representative “was properly 
equipped with an expert political, military and secretarial 
staff”. 1 


The Commission met in Geneva on June 15, to prepare 


1. Korbeh Op. Cit . p. 119. 
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fts rules of procedure. A letter sent to the Government of 
India by the Commission stated that it was “proceeding to 
India and Pakistan with a view to a peaceful settlement of the 
situation in the Jammu and Kashmir State/’ In his reply 
Nehru informed the Commission that in view of its desire to 
effect a peaceful settlement of the situation, “the Government 
of India will be glad to confer with the Commission when it 
arrives in Delhi.” 


With the arrival of the Commission in Karachi on 
July 7, 1948, the United Nations intervention entered a new 
and more active phase. 


PAKISTAN ADMITS GUILT 

In Karachi a ‘bombshell’ was waiting for the Commission. 
After paying courtesy calls and attending receptions, the members 
had the first business meeting with the Pakistan Foreign 
Minister, Sir Zafrullah Khan, who “gave the Commission a 
thee-hour discourse on his concept of the background of the 
Kashmir conflict.” He regaled them, in between, ‘with good 
stories’. “Then,” exclaims Josef Korbel, the Chairman of the 
Commission, “came the first bombshell. Sir Zafrullah Khan 
informed the Commission that three Pakistani brigades had 
been on Kashmir territory since May !” 

This was the same Zafrullah Khan who had been 
vehemently denying in the debates of the Security Council at 
Lake Success, Pakistan’s collusion with the invaders. But 
now that the Commission was on the spot, and the fact could 
no longer be hidden from the Security Council, he was left 
with no choice but to admit the guilt. 

When asked whether the Government of Pakistan had 
informed the Security Council about the action of its Army, 
“the Foreign Minister answered in the negative”. This was 
something which stunned the members. In the words of 
Korbel : “ j’he Commission preferred not to express its opi¬ 
nion openly about this new and most important element in the 
picture, but to one another members admitted that the presence 
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of the Pakistani troops in Kashmir made of the situation 
something far graver and far more disturbing than what it had 
appeared to be to the Security Council at far away Lake 
Success.” 1 

The truth which India had been pressing the Security 
Council to recognise about Pakistan’s actual involvment in the 
aggression on the State of Jammu and Kashmir was now 
coming out. In his reply to the Commission’s questionnaire, 
the Foreign Minister of Pakistan admitted that all forces fighting 
on the “Azad” side were “under the over-all command and 
tactical direction of the Pakistan Army.” 2 

And yet the Commission, like the Security Council, did 
not face the situation squarely and declare Pakistan an 
aggressor. Instead, it took refuge under a pretext that its terms 
•of reference precluded it from taking such a course. 

But it was not from May only that Pakistan troops 
were on the soil of India in Kashmir. As early as January 
1948, General Sir Dudley Russel, GOC-in-C, Western 
Command, had discovered that regular Pakistan forces were 
flighting in Kashmir. Realizing that this meant war between 
the two Dominions owing allegiance to the same British Crown, 
he asked to be relieved of his Command and was succeeded by 
General Cariappa on January 20. Lord Birdwood, after a 
thorough and careful investigation, also came to the conclusion 
that regular Pakistani forces were definitely deployed in 
Kashmir as early as February, 1948. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan stated that three main 

L Danger in Kashmir , p. 121 

I he UNCIP, reporting a few months later, observed : “According to 
the Security Council resolution of January 17, the Government of 
Pakistan was requested to inform the Security Council immediately 
of any material change in the situation. In a letter addressed to the 
Security Council, the Pakistan Government agreed to comply with 
this request. The Government ol Pakistan had, however, not inform¬ 
ed the Security Council about the presence of Pakistan troops in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir/’ 
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reasons had motivated the entry of Pakistan troops into 
Kashmir i protection of the territory of Pakistan from possible 
aggression by Indian forces ; prevention of a fait accompli in 
Kashmir by the Government of India and ; prevention of the 
influx of refugees into Pakistan. 

Pakistan, however, took this aggressive action, as revealed 
later, on the strong advice of her British Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Douglas Gracey. As mentioned earlier, the Indian 
armed forces had mounted an offensive against the raiders in 
the spring of 1948 to finally throw them out of the boundaries 
of India. Tithwal had been recaptured and the Indian columns 
were making substantial progress on the Uri front. There was 
alarm in both the Pakistan and Imperialist camps. General 
Gracey who, as the Imperialists boasted, had earlier prevented 
an open war between the two Dominions by refusing Jinnah’s 
orders to move Pakistan Forces into Kashmir, now came out 
with a spirited plea • for taking action against India. 
“If”, he implored, “Pakistan does not want to be faced with 
another big refugee problem ; if India was not to be allowed to 
sit on the doorsteps of Pakistan; if the civilian and army morale 
was not to be undermined; it is imperative that the Indian Army 
is not allowed to move beyond the Uri line.” 1 

We have been hearing so much about Pakistan’s concern 
for the ‘liberation’ of the people of Kashmir and their well¬ 
being. Curiously none of the arguments advanced by Zafrullah 
Khan or General Gracey to justify the presence of Pakistan 
troops in Kashmir, had anything to do with the people 
of Kashmir or their welfare. It was for the protection of 
Pakistan territory from an imagined attack by India that the 
Pakistan army entered into Indian territory. How absurd an 
argument! One wonders what law—international or municipal 
—gives the right to a State to go into a neighbouring territory 
for fear it might be attacked from that State. 


], Quoted in Zafrullah Khan’s speech at the Pakistan Institute of Foreign 
Affairs, Karachi, August 28, 1950. 
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With regard to the prevention of a fait accompli in 
Kashmir by the Government of India, or in other words the 
■clearance of its territory of the invading tribesmen, the argument 
of Sir Zafrullah Khan does not hold water. Whether the 
Pakistan Government accepted it or not, the situation had been 
put before the Security Council; and if the view was that a fait 
accompli must not be brought about, then the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment intended, in spite of the resolution of the Security Council, 
to decide this by force of arms. 

Similarly, the third argument for the Pakistan aggression, 
namely, the prevention of the influx of refugees into that country, 
is as puerile as it is naive. After Partition millions of refugees 
crossed from Pakistan into the Indian territory and vice versa. 
But did it ever occur to the two Governments to send armed 
forces into the territory of another to prevent the influx 
of refugees ? 

The real motive for the Pakistan action is hinted at by the 
London Observer in its issue of August 8 r 1948. ‘There seems no 
doubt”. it wrote, “that Pakistan troops had been in Kashmir 
since May. The general belief is that Pakistan is out to estab¬ 
lish its position, before the U.N. Commission can recommend 
partition of the State which indeed is the only solution.” As 
we shall later on see, partition of the State was a common theme 
of the various mediation proposals put forward by the Com¬ 
mission and its representatives. 

Having had a foretaste of the worth of Pakistan 
statements and assertions, the Commission flew to New Delhi 
three days later. Here the members were confronted with the 
profound sense of indignation prevailing among the people and 
Government of India over the non-recognition by the Security 
Council of Pakistani aggression. Girja Shankar Bajpai, the 
Secretary-General, reminded them that in the “four months’ 

debate in the Security Council the issue.had been lost in a 

miasma of dialectics”. The Commission was, however, silent 
over the Pakistan Foreign Minister’s revelation, but Girja 
ohankar Bajpai pointed out to them that “our troops were 
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fighting the regular armed forces of Pakistan on all the fronts 
in and around Jammu and Kashmir.” He reproached the 
Security Council for having ignored the moral aspect of the 
Kashmir issue and insisted that the Indian government “attach¬ 
ed the highest importance to the'declaration of Pakistan’s guilt.” 
In view of an undeclared war between the two Dominions, he 
asked the Commission “to recognize that the offer of plebiscite 
could not remain open.” 

Meanwhile fighting in Kashmir went on unabated and 
hence the Commission* determined to persuade both India and 
Pakistan to declare an unconditional cease-fire. But as the 
Commission had not till then made known the acceptance by 
Pakistan of the presence of her troops in Kashmir, Jawaharlal 
Nehru gave a pointed reply to the Chairman of the Commission: 
“You talk about a cease-fire. But Pakistan does not admit 
having her own army in Kashmir. It means that a cease-fire 
would apply only to us.” 

After a thorough study of the question from all angles, 
the members formulated a plan for a cease-fire and a truce agree¬ 
ment to be followed by a plebiscite. The plan, as embodied in 
their August 13, 1948 resolution provided for : 

Part I— An immediate cease-fire order to be issued 
simultaneously to all the forces under -the Indian and 
Pakistani Commands. Both the Commands to refrain 
from increasing the military potential of the forces. 

Part II— Simultaneously with the cessation of hostilities 
formulation by both the Governments of a truce agre®- 
ment on the following basis : 

(a) As the presence of Pakistan army in Kashmir 
constituted a material change in the situation since it was 
first represented by the Government of Pakistan before 
the Security Council, the Government of Pakistan to 
withdraw its troops from the State. 

(b) The Government of Pakistan to secure also the 
withdrawal of tribesmen and Pakistan nationals who 
had entered the State for the purpose of fighting. 
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(c) Pending final solution, the territory evacuated by 
the Pakistan troops to be administered by local autho¬ 
rities under the surveillance of the United Nations. 

(d) When the Commission notifies the Government 
of India that the tribesmen and Pakistan troops had with¬ 
drawn from the State, the Government of India to with¬ 
draw the bulk of its forces in stages. 

(e) Pending the acceptance of the conditions for final 
settlement of the situation in the State, the Government of 
India to maintain within the lines existing at the moment of 
cease-fire, those forces of its Army which in agreement 
with the Commission are considered necessary to assist 
local authorities in the observance of law and order. 

(f) U.N. military observers to supervise the observ¬ 
ance of the cease-fire. 

Part III —The Governments of India and Pakistan to 
re-affirm the wish that the future of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir shall be determined in accordance with the 
will of the people. And upon the acceptance of the Truce 
Agreement, both Governments to enter into consultations 
with the Commission to determine fair and equitable 
conditions whereby such free expression would be assured. 
The Commission also accepted all the reservations accom¬ 
panying Government of India’s acceptance of the reso¬ 
lution on August 20. These reservations were : 

1. The administration by ‘local authorities’ of the 
territories to be evacuated by the Pakistan Army should 
not imply the repudiation of the sovereignty of the Govern¬ 
ment of Jammu and Kashmir over these territories, nor 
should it be interpreted as affording any recognition to 
the so-called Azad Kashmir government in any way. 

2. India be permitted to retain forces not only for 
law and order, but also for the security of the State from 
external aggression. 

3. Pakistan should play no part in conducting the 
plebiscite. 
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With regard to the strategically important territory known 
as 'northern areas”. Pandit Nehru wrote to the Commission on 
August 20, 1948, that “the authority of the Jammu and 
Kashmir Government over this region as a whole has not been 
challenged or disturbed except by roving bands of hostiles.” 
He reiterated the Government of India’s demand that responsi¬ 
bility for the administration of these areas should revert to 
the State Government and of defence to them. 

The Commission’s reply to this legitimate Indian demand 
was that the question “could be considered in the implemen¬ 
tation of the resolution.” 

Pakistan, however, did not accept the resolution. Sir 
Zafrullah Khan’s letter to the Commission sent on September 6, 
incorporated safeguards violently opposed to the proposal of 
the Commission. The letter made a startling disclosure that 
the Commission had verbally furnished him with contradictory 
and diametrically opposite assurances to those given to India. 
But the Commission did not accept this charge and politely 
replied : “You have made assumptions and expressed certain 
conclusions which do not accurately reflect the Commissison’s 

position or its oral explanations.” The Commission, took 

the view that “with so many reservations, qualifications and 
assumptions, the answer tantamounted to rejection.” 1 

After a visit to Kashmir, the Commission left for Geneva 
on September 21, 1948 to prepare its report. Pakistan having 
rejected the cease-fire proposal, India was relieved of all moral 
restraints arising from her promise to the Commission not to 
alter the situation materially. The Indian Army then undertook 
operations to clear the State of the raiders particularly in 
Ladakh and Jammu. It foiled all attempts ot the Pakistani 
forces to grab more territory in the north and north-west. In 
all these operations the Indian Armed Forces got spectacular 
successes during the autum of 1948. Realizing that she could 
not succeed by force of arms Pakistan relaxed her stifi attitude 


1. Korbeh Op 9 Cit., p, 144. 
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a cease-fire. The Commission, therefore, met on December 
11, 1948, to find a face saving device for her. The proposals as 
later incorporated in the January 5, 1949 resolution, clarified 
the steps to be taken for holding a plebiscite. It would, 
according to the proposals, be conducted by a Plebiscite Adminis¬ 
trator nominated by the United Nations but formally appointed 
by the government of Jammu and Kashmir. The Adminis¬ 
trator would be invested with powers necessary for organizing 
and conducting the plebiscite. 

Once again India sought and obtained important clari¬ 
fications from the Commission which stipulated that the 
consideration of plebiscite was contingent on (a) cease¬ 
fire being accomplished and, (b) withdrawal of Pakistan 
elements being elfected, and that 

There should be a ‘large-scale disarming’ of ‘Azad 
Kashmir’ forces and not only their disbandment. 

It is of interest to note that the Commission succeeded 
in introducing the clause about the appointment of the 
Plebiscite Administrator in place of the Plebiscite Administra¬ 
tion which as envisaged in the April 21, 1948 resolution of 
the Security Council, was to replace the Jammu and Kashmir 
government. The Administrator, however, would wield as 
extensive powers as the Plebiscite Administration. The only 
concession (an important one, however, for India) was that he 
would be appointed formally by the Jammu and Kashmir 
government. In the later parleys of the Commission and of its 
mediators and representatives with the Government of India, 
the induction into office of the Plebiscite Administrator either 
by the front or the back door featured prominenty. 

The principles of the December 11 draft were communi¬ 
cated to both the governments and were accepted by them. By 
implication Pakistan thus accepted the ^August 13, 1948 resolu¬ 
tion on which the January 5, 1949 resolution was based. 

Having accepted both the resolutions of the Commission, 
the governments of India and Pakistan directed their chiefs of 
staff to order a cease-fire which came into effect at midnight of 
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anuary 1, 1949. Speaking of this event the late Prime Minister, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, declard in Allahabad : 

“We stopped a victorious army. We could havo 
settled conclusions. In obedience to the Charter we 
restrained the action of our military forces. Instead 
of obtaining what we could have obtained by the use of 
force we continued to negotiate, having accepted it. 5 
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PAKISTAN INTRANSIGENCE 
AND U.N. MEDIATORS 


“The Prime Minister emphasized that, in the event of Pakistan not 
accepting the plebiscite proposals or, having accepted them, of not 
implementing Parts I and II of the resolution of 13 August, the 
Indian Government’s acceptance of them should not be regarded as 
in any way binding upon them.” —UNCIP Report 


The cease-fire was hailed by the world as a great achieve¬ 
ment for the United Nations Organization. Further progress 
towards bringing about permanent peace in the Indian sub¬ 
continent was registered when the commanders-in-chief of the 
India and Pakistan armies met on January 15 and arranged the 
details of the cease-fire order. India had already withdrawn one 
squadron of her air force. Proposals were prepared to effect 
the truce and agreement was reached on exchange of prisoners 
of war. The final demarcation of the cease-fire line was, 
however, completed on July 27, 1949. 

Meanwhile the U.N. Secretary-General, Mr. Trygve Lie, 
set up the U.N. military observers group (UNMOG) under the 
command of Lt. Gen. Maurice Delvoi. By .February, 36 
observers— 17 from U.S.A., 6 from Mexico, 5 from Belgium, 4 
from Canada and 4 from Norway—arrived in Jammu and! 
Kashmir. The group increased to 50 by the end of the year* 
the U.S.A. representation going up to 24. The team established 
headquarters in Srinagar and Rawalpindi and sent out groups of 
two to strategically important posts on both sides of the cease¬ 
fire line. “The posts were linked together with headquarters by 
a radio communications network operated by United Nations. 
personnel.” 1 

1. Korbel, Op., Cit p. 159 
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There the progress came to a sudden halt ! When the 
UNCIP returned to the sub-continent on February 4, 1949, it 
had to face stubborn resistance from Pakistan to the implemen¬ 
tation of the August 13, and January 5 resolutions. Meanwhile 
a vital change had taken place in the composition of its mem¬ 
bership. On political grounds in his country, Josef Korbel of 
Czechoslovakia had to vacate his place for a nominee of the new 
Communist government there. Dr Chyle, the new member, did 
not toe the line of the Anglo-American bloc in the Commission 
and in his minority report to the Security Council exposed, for 
the first time, the intrigues and horse trading in which the Com¬ 
mission had been indulging so far. 

WITHDRAWAL OF ARMED FORCES 

The first hurdle created by Pakistan was with regard to the 
withdrawal'of its armed forces. According to Section A of 
Part II of the resolution, Pakistan had to take the first step to¬ 
wards the implementation of the truce agreement, namely, with¬ 
drawal of her armed forces from the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
It now appeared that she was not sincere in her acceptance of 
the resolution either in letter or in spirit. Her aim was to stay 
put on the territory illegally occupied by her and consolidate it as 
a counter-poise to the State government. She had in fact begun 
already to violate the terms of the resolution as, for instance, her 
flouting of the primary obligation under Section B of Part I 
which enjoined upon the two governments to refrain from taking 
“any measures that might augment the military potential of the 
forces under their control in the State.” She was feverishly build¬ 
ing up her “military potential” by raising and equipping more 
battalions of the ‘Azad’ forces. Starting from scratch the ‘Azad’ 
forces were built up, in the words of the UNCIP, to the “formi¬ 
dable strength of thirty-two battalions during the cease-fire 
period.” Road links were established with inaccessible areas and 
air-fields built at several points. The civil administration was 
streamlined with the object of bringing the occupied areas on 
par with the rest of Pakistan. The “northern areas” which were 
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lot till then under the command of the Pakistan Army, as no 
fighting had taken place there, were being over-run. At the time 
of cease-fire negotiations, India had claimed that “as the autho¬ 
rity of the government of Jammu and Kashmir had not been 
challenged or disturbed, the responsibility for the administration 
of this area should revert to the State government and the 
defence to India.” To checkmate the Indian claim, Pakistan 
utilized the cease-fire period in occupying it. By not calling a 
spade a spade and by dragging on the negotiations, UNCIP 
gave ample time to Pakistan to stage a fait accompli there. 

The stumbling block to a truce agreement was Pakistan’s 
insistence on synchronization of the withdrawal of her armed 
forces with those of India. This was a flagrant repudiation of 
her undertaking to withdraw her army from the State without 
question. She now asked that the truce should establish a 
military balance in the State between the Indian and Pakistan 
positions and that she should, therefore, be apprised of the plan 
for Indian withdrawals. 

India was within her rights to reject this fantastic claim o* 
Pakistan to be accorded a status of equality, since Pakistan was 
the aggressor. She refused to discuss with Pakistan Army any 
feature of the withdrawal of Indian forces, holding that this was 
a matter for discussion between her and the Commission. 
Pakistan had no locus standi , she maintained. Upholding 
India’s contention, the Commission said in the Report on 
December 9, 1949 that the August 13 resolution “does not 
suggest that Pakistan should be entitled to make her withdra¬ 
wals conditional upon the consulations envisaged between the 
Commission and the Government of India” over an agreed 
solution of the withdrawal of the bulk of Indian troops. 

Pakistan was thus out to sabotage the terms for truce and 
plebiscite from the very beginning. 

‘azad’ forces 

Then there was the question of ‘Azad’ troops. When 
the August 13 resolution was passed, Pakistan foresaw the 
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^ultimate withdrawal of her regular army from the State. She 
had by then raised a sizeable force of ‘Azad’ battalions. India 
had repeatedly pointed out to the Commission to take this fact 
into consideration, but like the Security Council which had shut 
its eyes to Pakistan collusion with the raiders, the Commission 
too ignored the presence of these troops on the soil of Kashmir. 
Their strength was rapidly raised to 32 battalions so that when 
the cease-fire came into force on January. 1, 1949, Pakistan 
was, if pressed, in a position to withdraw its army and hand 
over the positions to ‘Azad’ battalions with absolute safety. 

In accepting the August 13 resolution, India had appar¬ 
ently agreed that these forces could be dealt with after the truce 
became effective. Four months later, during the conversations 
with the representatives of the Commission which preceded the 
resolution of January 5, 1949, India stressed the importance 
it attached to the disbanding and disarming of these forces as 
a condition vital to the holding of a plebiscite. Relying on 
the assurances given to her by the Commission, India now 
insisted that these forces should be liquidated first before she 
could agree to a withdrawal of the bulk of her forces. “In the 
summer of 1949”, admits Korbel, “the situation was much 
different from what it had been at the beginning of the year. 
The ‘Azacf forces were reorganised, rearmed and well trained* 
Before they had been loosely knit guerrilla groups; now they 
were a seasoned, well-equipped army of thirty-two battalions. 

India, therefore, had a valid reason to be worried about 
these 4 Azad’troops. She could not possibly take the risk of 
withdrawing the bulk of her forces even though the regular 
Pakistan army had left. The ‘aide-memoire* issued by the 
Government of India about the Prime Minister’s meeting with 
Dr Lozano on December 11, 1948 and accepted later by Dr 
Lozano as correct, is revealing : 

“The Prime Minister drew attention to the fact that 
the ‘Azad Kashmir’ forces which had been armed and 
equipped by Pakistan land were under the operational 
command of Pakistan Army ran into tens of thousands. 
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Their presence in the territories referred to in Article 3 
of Part II of the resolution of August 13 even after 
demobilization, would be a constant threat to the territory 
under the control of India and State forces, a deterrent 
to the return of many refugees, and obstacle to the free 
expression of opinion regarding the future status of the 
State. Dr Lozano pointed out that it was the Com¬ 
mission’s intention that there should be large-scale 
disarming of these forces, though it would not be possible 
to require withdrawal, from these territories, of genuine 
inhabitants of these areas.” 

But Pakistan did not agree to disband and disarm these 
forces under the pretext that it was not so stated anywhere in 
the two resolutions of August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949. 

She completely ignored the assurances that the Commission 
had given to India. 

In a self-condemnatory passage, the UNCIP records in 
its interim report that 

“the ‘Azad’ forces now have a strength which changes the 
military situation and to that extent makes the withdrawal 
of forces, particularly those of India, a far more difficult 
matter to arrange within a structure which considers only 

the regular forces of the two armies. It is reasonable 

to suppose that if the Commission had been able to 
foresee that the cease-fire period would be prolonged 
throughout the greater part of 1949 and that Pakistan 
would use that period to consolidate its position in the 
‘Azad’ territory, the Commission would have dealt with 
this question in Part II of the resolution of 13 August.” 

Does it not show that by deliberately shutting their eyes 
to a grave situation at the time of the cease-fire, the UNCIP 
were not very sincere in their efforts to bring about peace in the 
sub-continent ? The minority report submitted to the Security 
Council by Dr Oldrich Chyle had much to say about it. “The 
Commission”, he observed, “while adopting the resolution of 
August 13, 1948, deeply under-rated the significance of the 
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‘Azad forces’ and failed altogether to take into account the 
situation in the ‘northern areas’, on which two problems subse¬ 
quently all the Commission’s work kept on foundering.” 


“NORTHERN AREAS” 

The mention of “northern areas” brings us to the next 
point on which Pakistan stalled the agreement on truce and 
plebiscite. 

The sparsely populated and mountainous areas in the 
north of Kashmir comprising Baltistan and Dardistan contain 
some of the most sensitive spots in Asia. _Gilgit, Hunza, 
Nagar, Chitral and the Shinaki republics of Ghizer and Koh 
made history during the hey-day of British imperialist power 
in India and the Czarist empire in Russia. During and after 
the second World War these areas acquired added importance 
for the new power blocs in their military strategy. 

The conflict between India and Pakistan thus provided 
an opportunity to these powers to manoeuvre for positions of 
influence in these regions. We have already seen how the U.S. 
member on the UNCIP, J. Klahr Huddle, had brought with 
himself military and political experts and a large staff of field 
workers to make an on-the-spot survey of the strategically 
important places in Kashmir. When the Commission broke 
into two groups to visit the State on both sides of the fighting 
line, he chose to go to the ‘Azad’ areas in preference to the 
Kashmir valley. Here he got a first-hand knowledge of the 
“northern areas” and assessed their value as military and air¬ 
bases. The interest of the UNCIP lay, for obvious reasons, 
in these areas going to Pakistan rather than to India. 

Jawaharlal Nehru had visualized early the importance of 
these areas for the defence of India. Fortunately the authority 
of the Jammu and Kashmir government had not been challeng¬ 
ed there by the forces of Pakistan and no fighting had there¬ 
fore taken place thfere. The only opposition that the State 
forces encountered in these areas was from roving bands of 
raiders and a few unit: of the Gilgit Scouts under one Major 
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-^Brown who had instigated them to revolt. When the Com¬ 
mission began its talks with India and Pakistan for bringing 
about a cease-fire, India put in her demand that “after the 
Pakistan troops and irregulars had withdrawn from the Jammu 
and Kashmir State, the responsibility for the administration of 
the ‘evacuated areas’ should revert to the government of Jammu 
and Kashmir and of defence to us...We must be free to 
maintain garrisons at selected points in the area for the dual 
purpose of preventing the incursion of tribesmen who obey 
no authority, and to guard the main trade routes from the 
State into Central Asia.” The Commission accepted India’s 
claim by saying that the matter raised in the letter could be 
considered during the implementation of the resolution. 

When the time came for discussing the truce, the represen¬ 
tative of India demanded that his Government be authorised 
to establish their administration and control over these territories. 
But while the truce parleys were in progress, certain significant 
developments took place in these strategically situated areas. 
Pakistan had by then by skilful planning and in contravention 
of the UNC1P resolutions occupied the area. On March 12, 
1949, the Commission announced setting up of a sub-committee 
“to study the administrative machinery and other problems in 
‘Azad Kashmir’ areas.” But it was only an eyewash. For, 
though the Commission conceded that the assurances given to 
India were a tacit recognition of her claim to these areas, and 
that it was doubtful if Pakistan controlled these areas in the 
autumn of 1948, it failed to secure the reversion of authority 
to the Jammu and Kashmir government and manning of the 
strategic posts bv India for defence. Their plea was that 
should the Indian request be granted there was a likelihood of 
armed resistance by the local population to the advance of the 
Indian Army. This would, they thought, go against the spirit 
of the cease-fire agreement. Ridiculing the working of the 
Commission on this vital point, Dr Chyle in his minority 
report observed : 

“The situation in the ‘northern areas’ had, meanwhile, 
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undergone a material change in that the Pakistan Army... 
conquered many strategically important places during 
the interval. The Commission is bound to admit that 
» while the reservation of the Government of India of 
August 20, 1948 may be legally valid, it is physically 
impossible to implement it,” 

It might, pertinently be asked who was responsible for 
creating such a situation ? 


FRESH TRUCE PROPOSALS 


The Commission’s failure to induce Pakistan to honour 
her commitments under the August 13, 1948 and January 5, 
1949 resolutions was not entirely to the dislike of the Commis¬ 
sion itself. For, the efforts of the UNCIP so far had been to 
place the ‘Azad’ territory including Gilgit—the area contiguous 
to Soviet Asia— under combined Pakistan and Anglo-American 
control. It was with that end in view that the proposed truce 
agreement had provided that the “evacuated” territory be 
administered by ‘local authority’ under the surveillance of the 
Commission. But throughout the negotiations, India was insis¬ 
ting that the interpretation of the ‘local authority’ should con¬ 
form to the assurances she had received from the Commission 
before the cease-fire. Moreover, India was demanding the 
restoration of the administration of the. “northern areas” to 
the State government and their defence to her. The members 
hence lost interest in the preliminary negotiations which were 
given up altogether. 

The Commission then began another skilful manoeuvre— 
the induction into office of the Plebiscite Administrator whose 
appointment was provided under the January 5, 1949 resolution. 
This resolution incorporated, besides cease-fire and truce 
proposals, some of the basic provisions of the obnoxious 
April 21, 1948 resolution of the Security Council. An early 
appointment of the U. N. Plebiscite Administrator constituted 
as vital a part of it as immediate cease-fire and truce. His 
powers though not enumerated in detail, were so wide and the 
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sfaff placed at his disposal so large that once he came to 
Kashmir he would automatically develop into the actual ruler of 
the Jammu and Kashmir State. 

The name of the incumbent of this responsible post had 
already been announced. On March 22, 1949, the U. N. 
Secretary-General, Trygve Lie, appointed Admiral Chester 
Nimitz, former Chief of the U. S. Naval Operations, the 
Plebiscite Administrator of Kashmir. The New York Herald - 
Tribune of February 24, 1950 disclosed that his salary had 
been fixed at §45,000 a year which indicated the importance 
attached to the post. 

Hence to enable the Admiral to go to Kashmir at an 
^arly date, the UNCIP presented to India and Pakistan a new 
set of truce proposals on April 15, 1949. These were 
subsequently modified on April 28. 

The proposals were divided into three parts : cease-fire 
line : withdrawal of troops ; and general provisions. One of 
the clauses of Part I referred to the ‘northern areas’. It provided 
for the posting of U.N. observers in these territories on whose 
advice the Commission or the Plebiscite Administrator might 
ask the Government of India to post garrisons there if they 
should conclude from the advice thus received that it was neces¬ 
sary for the defence of the region. The Government of India 
was also empowered to tender such advice. 

With regard to withdrawal of troops from the State the 
ne w proposals prescribed the schedules for simultaneous with¬ 
drawals of Pakistan troops and the bulk of Indian forces. 
f* ar t III of the proposals contained various provisions which, 
among other things, established that the territory evacuated 
by the Pakistan troops be administered by the ‘local authority’ 
under the surveillance of the Commission, 1 


L This was to be the first step towards an ultimate partition of the 
State on religious basis. The London Times of December 3, 1948 
wrote : ‘‘The sensible course for both sides might be to accept some 
partition of the country as inevitabe and to give the United Nations 
Commission a free hand to arrange the preliminaries fairly.” 
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It will thus be seen that the new proposals met in full the 
demand of Pakistan to give her an equal status with India politi¬ 
cally and militarily and were hence diametrically opposite to the 
terms and conditions for truce and plebiscite incorporated in the 
two basic resolutions of August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949. 

All sorts of pressures were now put on India to hustle her 
into the ‘truce agreement’. “While the United States held out 
her surplus food and capital as a ‘bribe’, the Commission threa¬ 
tened that its proposal was ‘final’ and if unreserved acceptance 
was not given within a week, the matter would be returned to 
the Security Council.” 1 

However, Nehru withstood all pressures and demanded 
the disbandment and disarming of the ‘Azad’ forces here and 
now. “This question, he said, could not be left in a state of 
uncertainty or be the subject of challenge and dispute later on. 
With regard to ‘northern areas’ Nehru demanded that Indian 
troops should forthwith be allowed to aa r rison important places 
in the strategic areas of the north. 

Pakistan rejected the genuine Indian plea for an effective 
demilitarization of the State. Pakistan wanted all Indian 
and State forces on the Indian side to be withdrawn simulta¬ 
neously with her forces and the raiders. If agreed, there would 
have been left no forces on the Indian side of the State while 
in occupied territory of Kashmir there would remain intact 
some thirty-two well-equipped battalions functioning under the 
command of the Pakistan Army. There could be no truce on 
these terms; it failed and the UNCIP withdrew the proposals. 

The truce terms having been rejected by both India and 
Pakistan, the Commission was left in an unhappy position. It 
meant an indefinite postponement of Nimitz’s arrival in Kashmir 
as its Administrator. So in its eagerness to have him installed 
at an early date, the Commission turned to a new device— 
Arbitration. 

The United States delegate, Robert Macatee, was the most 


1. Shivapuri, The Grim Saga, p. 250. 
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sistent advocate of this proposal and both he and the Anglo- 
Americans outside were loudly tipping Admiral Nimitz as 
the arbitrator. Dr Chyle, sensing the underlying motives of 
this move, opposed Macatee’s suggestion; and in its place pro¬ 
posed a joint meeting of the representatives of India and 
Pakistan on the ministerial level. But whereas this proposal 
was accepted by the Commission, it also approved on the same 
day Macatee’s proposal for arbitration. 

High hopes were raised on this joint meeting. But when 
everything was fixed—the date, venue and the names of the 
delegates—it was suddenly and mysteriously called off by the 
Commission, much to the “disappointment and astonishment” 
of the two countries. 


PLANS FOR NIMITZ’S BACKDOOR ENTRY 


The obstacle in the way of Mr. Macatee thus removed, he 
raced forward, with his pet proposal. On August 29, the Com¬ 
mission presented a memorandum to the governments of India 
and Pakistan. They were asked “to submit to arbitration the 
differences existing between them regarding the implementation 
of Part II of the resolution of August 13, 1948.” Admiral 
Chester Nimitz was recommended as the arbitrator of the 
‘dispute’. 

The main purpose behind the proposal was to push 
Nimitz into Kashmir through the backdoor if the front remained 
closed due to the non-agreement of the two disputants. 

The secret proposal found a mysterious way abroad. As 
Dr Chyle revealed, the memorandum “came into the hands of 
the British High Commissioner in New Delhi and Karachi at 
the same time or even sooner than it was officially presented to 
the Indian Government...” 

The Commission’s reference was immediately backed by 
President Truman and Prime Minister Attlee who sent personal 
appeals to the two Prime Ministers on Agust 31, recommending 
.the acceptance of the arbitration move. Their motives were clear : 

“Four main trade routes to Central Asia pass through 
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Kashmir. A few miles beyond the northern border lies the 
Soviet Union...Both Great Britain and the United States 


are aware of this situation and that explains the Tiuman- 

Attlee demarche.” 1 

This “serious intervention” in a situation which was under 
the direct mediation of the U.N.O., is a sad commentary on the 
scant respect that some powers are prepared to show to the 
world organization when their interests are involved. 

Pakistan, happy at having succeeded with the help of the 
Commission, in throwing the terms of the August 13 resolution 
to the winds, and on being placed now at par with India 
politically and militarily—accepted the Truman-Attlee appeal 
and intimated the Commission of her agreement to the arbitia- 
tion proposals. It was, however, left to the-Indian Prime 
Minister to restore the prestige of U.N.O. by rejecting the corii- 
petence of anybody—however ‘big’—to disregard the “appro¬ 
priate organs to the United Nation.” As for the proposal itself' 
India found several snags in it; for instance the Arbitrator was 
given freedom “to determine the points on which he should 
arbitrate,” or “the exact procedure to b„e followed” by him in 
his functions was left undefined. These were novel and unpre¬ 
cedented suggestions. 

Moreover, the Government of India maintained that ’the 
large-scale disbanding and disarming of the ‘Azad’ forces on 
which, apart from other considerations, depends the phasing ol 
the withdrawal of Indian forces under B-l of Part II of the 
resolution of August 13, 1948 is no more a matter for arbitration 
than the complete withdrawal of the Pakistan forces. Any lack 
of certainty on this issue would open the door to the aggressoi 

to benefit by his aggression.” 

So on September 8, 1949 India announced her rejection of 

the arbitration proposal. 

This foiled the immediate tactics of the Anglo-American 
powers to install Admiral Nimitz in Kashmir. Finding that 


J. Time and Tide, London, September 17, 1949 
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its further manoeuvres would meet with similar fate particularly 
with Dr Oldrich Chyle as one of its members, the Commission 
finally retired to Geneva on September 25, to report its failure 
to the Security Council. 1 In its final report, however, it left 
the door open for future U.N. intervention by making the 
following three recommendations : 

1. The five-member Commission should be replaced by a 
single Mediator ; 

2. It was necessary to view the problem of demilitarization 
as a whole, i.e., the withdrawal should be simultaneous ; 

3. That the representative be empowered eventually to 
settle by arbitration those issues involved in the demilitarization 
of the State which impeded the holding of a plebiscite. 

As we shall see, every one of these recommendations be¬ 
came a plank for action with the several mediators who came 
to the sub-continent to uphold the “noble aims and objects” of 
Ihe U.N. Charter while handling the Kashmir situation. 


MEDIATORS GALORE 

No phase of the Kashmir tangle has been more vitiated 
by power politics than that associated with the United Nations 
mediators who appeared on the scene one after another. 
Their efforts to bring in direct and physical control by the 
Western powers over Kashmir with the active support and 
cooperation of Pakistan were as unedifying as they were crude. 
That India was able to withstand the international pressures 

1. The Indian annoyance was aggravated by the dishonest activities of 
the Commission’s Military Adviser, Lt. Gen. Delvoi of the U. S. 
Army. On September 28, 1949, he removed from a foreign-owned 
bank in Srinagar, seven boxes of jewel!- tv belonging to Prince 
A. R. Effendi and carried them to Rawalpindi in an U.N. plane. 
Effendi had been declared an enemy agent by the Kashmir govern¬ 
ment for helping the f Azad’ administration. Jawaharlal Nehru 
declared in the Indian Parliament on October 5, 1949 that the 
Government of India had informed the UNCIP that they regarded 
the “Delvoi Affair” as a serious matter. Delvoi admitted the charge 
and left the sub-continent a month later. 
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brought to bear on her to accept these fantastic proposals, is 
entirely due to the fact that right and justice were on her side. 
On the moral issue of the Kashmir situation, Jawaharlal Nehru 


once said: “Apart from rhetoric and vague insinuations, I should 
like to know from anybody, friend or enemy, from that day in 
the last week of October 1947 when we took the fateful decision 
to send our troops by air to Kashmir till today, what it is we 
have done in Kashmir which from any point of view or from 
any standard is wrong.” 1 

But it was a different story with Pakistan. All her actions 
were “based on falsehood and deceit.” What, however, is 


painful to note is the direct encouragement and help she received 


in this game from the U.N. mediators. 

When the Security Council assembled on December 16, 
1949, it was confronted with two contradictory reports from the 
UNCIP, the one from the majority and the other from Dr 
Oldrich Chyle of Czechoslovakia. He charged his colleagues 
with committing many errors of ommission and commission 
during their negotiations and of making the Commission “an 
instrument of policy of certain great powers.” He, therefore, 
recommended a new approach to the problem to be made by a 
Commission consisting of members from all the countries sitting 
on the Security Council. 


MCNAUGIITliN PROPOSALS 

But the Council planned otherwise. It asked its Presi¬ 
dent, General A. G. L. McNaughten of Canada “to find a 
mutually satisfactory way of dealing with the Kashmir problem. 
Yet in his final report McNaughten introduced several new 
factors which made the problem more complicated and confusing. 

The main features of his proposal, which he put before 
the representatives of India and Pakistan, were : 

(a) “That there should be an agreed programme of 
progressive reduction of armed forces on either side of the 


1. SpeechesNo\ I. p, 195. 
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ease-fire line by withdrawal, disbandment and disarming in 
such stages as not to cause fear to the people on either side of 
the cease-fire line. 

(b) “That the programme of demilitarization should 
include the withdrawal from the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
of the regular forces of Pakistan, and the withdrawal of the 
regular forces of India not required for purposes of security 
and maintenance of local law r and order on the Indian 
side of the cease-fire line. Also there should be reduction by 
disbanding local forces, including on the one side the armed 
forces and militia of the State of Kashmir and on the other 
‘Azad forces’. 

(c) “That the administration of the ‘northern areas’ 
should, subject to the United Nations supervision, be continued 
by the existing local authorities. 

(d) “That when the agreed programme of demilitari¬ 
zation preparatory to the plebiscite has been accomplished to 
the satisfaction of the United Nations Representative, the 
Plebiscite Administrator should proceed forthwith to exercise the 
functions assigned to him under the terms of UNCIP resolution 
of January 5, 1949. 

(e) “That a United Nations Representative should be 
appointed by the Secretary-General of the United Nations to 
supervise the execution of demilitarization.’’ 

India rejected the proposals on the ground that the sove¬ 
reignty of the Jammu and Kashmir State was denied in fact from 
the areas on the other side of the cease-fire line; the adminis¬ 
tration of these areas by the ‘Azad government’ was recognised; 
the consolidation effected by Pakistan troops to the detriment 
ot the State was allowed to remain; the disbanding and disarm¬ 
ing ot the ‘Azad forces’ was neutralized by a similar disarming 
and disbanding of the State militia; and the claim made by 
the Government of India in respect of the ‘northern areas’ 
was simply dismissed. 

“Thus”, said the Indian delegate in disgust, “the net 
effect of the proposals is to eliminate or neutralize every one of 
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the assurances relied upon by India.” 

India’s rejection of the McNaughten formula of demilitari¬ 
zation and the proposal to put the ‘northern areas’ under the 
control of the ‘Azad’ government, did not deter the Security 
Council to pass a resolution on March 14, 1950 appointing a 
U.N. Representative. He was to “execute within a period of 
five months a programme of demilitarization on the basis of the 
principles of General McNaughten’s proposals or of such modifi¬ 
cations of these principles as may be mutually agreed upon.” 

The reference to the McNaughten proposals in the re¬ 
solution foredoomed the proposed Representative’s mission to 
failure. The Indian delegate, Mr. B.N. Rau, made it clear that 
his government would accept the resolution subject to their 
reservations made with respect to the McNaughten proposals. 
Zaffrullah Khan, on the other hand, stated that his government’s 
attitude was based on these proposals only. He categori¬ 
cally rejected the last line of the resolution : “or of such modi¬ 
fications of these principles as may be mutually agreed upon.” 


DIXON APPEARS ON THE SCENE 

There was a feverish canvassing in favour of Admiral 
Nimitz’s appointment to the post of the U.N. Representative. 
India however objected, and the final choice fell on an Austra¬ 
lian judge, Sir Owen Dixon. The reputation of fairmindedness 
associated with the legal profession, made Dixon’s choice 
acceptable to India. But his past collaboration with the 
United States was overlooked. He had been his country’s 
representative in Washington during the War and was attached 
to the MacArthur Administration in Japan for two years. 

Dixon arrived in the sub-continent on May 27, 1950. 
But even before his arrival, the American and British press had 
come out with ‘suggestions’ for a partition of the State with the 
Kashmir valley under a U.N. Administrator during the pre¬ 
paration and holding of a plebiscite. The forecasts were 
reiterated with an amazing degree of confidence and accord. 
A British paper put forth as early as May 3, the suggestion 
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that the Valley “be left for the time as a neutralized entity 
ruled by a coalition of Sheikh Abdullah and Ghulam Abbas, 
Head of the ‘Azad Kashmir’ Muslim Conference.” 1 The com¬ 
ment in the London Times was significant : 

“Should Sir Owen Dixon feel it worthwhile to 
attempt a solution of the Kashmir issue other than through 
a general plebiscite, there are one or two propositions left 
open to him. Of these the most obvious is partition, or 
partition combined with a plebiscite in the Vale 
of Kashmir.” 

The New York Herald-Tribune went a step further and 
wrote on August 29, 1950 : 

“The ideal solution, most Americans are probably inclin¬ 
ed to believe, would be a complete withdrawal of Pakis¬ 
tan and Indian troops, a temporary administration by the 
United Nations and an early plebiscite under U.N. auspices.” 
With such an accurate forecasting of the various Dixon 
formulae, how can one escape the conclusion that he must have 
been briefed by the interested powers long before he landed 
in India. 

Sir Owen continued his parleys in New Delhi, Karachi 
and Kashmir up to August 21, 1950. But with all his comings 
and goings from one capital to another, his mission could not 
succeed. The jurist in him, however, came out when 
he recorded : 

“I was prepared to adopt the view that when the 
frontier of the State of Jammu and Kashmir was crossed 
on, I believe October 20, 1947, by hostile elements, it 
was contrary to international law, and when, in May 1948, 
as I believe, units of the regular Pakistan forces moved 
into the territory of the State, that too was inconsistent 
with international law.” 

Here was a verdict which established Pakistan’s 
aggression on India. But how did the United Nations 
Representative act ? 

1. The Manchester Guardian, May 3, 1950. 
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Dixon’s original recommendation for the demilitarization 
of the State, prior to holding a plebiscite, suggested the with¬ 
drawal of Pakistan forces to be followed by the entire forces of 
India. The disbanding and disarming of the ‘Azad forces’ aud 
the Gilgit Scouts in ‘northern areas’ was to be timed with the 
disbanding and disarming of the State forces and the 
local militia. 

After a complete demilitarization on these lines, the medi¬ 
ator proposed that the areas under the ‘Azad’ control should 
be administered by local magistrates with U.N. officers having 
supervisory powers only; and the Security Council should appoint 
Political Agents to administer the ‘northern areas’. The areas 
under the State Government were proposed to be administered 
by magistrates under the guidance of ILN. officers with powers 
which included “observation, inspection, remonstrance and 
report”, as well as issuing of legal warrants, and arrest 
and detention. 

It is interesting to note how the United Nations efforts at 
mediation tried to raise, step by step, the status of Pakistan 
vis-a-vis India. First, the British and U.S. delegates in the 
Security Council reduced India to the same level as Pakistan ; 
then the UNCIP manoeuvred an equality between the State 
Administration and ‘Azad Kashmir’; later McNaughten pro¬ 
posed parity between the State militia and ‘Azad’ forces; and 
now Dixon assigned a relatively superior status to ‘Azad 
Kashmir’ and Pakistan. 

When, however, these plans met the natural opposition of 
India, Dixon proposed alternative plans for administration of 
the areas after demilitarization. These were : 

A coalition government representing both parties in 
Kashmir ; or an administration for the entire State by neut¬ 
ral persons outside politics, supervised by a U.N. Chairman. 
“The existing Ministers would continue to hold office but they 
would be relieved of all their responsibilities during the period 
of the preparation and holding of a plebiscite.” 
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PARTITION SCHEME 

The real motive for presenting such fantastic proposals 
was to prepare the ground for Dixon’s new plan, which was 
unfolded after the end of “prolonged deliberations” over the 
still-born initial plan. The new plan envisaged : 

(a) A plebiscite to be taken ‘by sections or areas’ and 
the allocation of each section or area to be made 
according to the result of the vote ; 

( b ) Without holding a plebiscite, areas certain to vote 
for India and those certain to vote for Pakistan to 
“be allotted accordingly and the plebiscite to be con¬ 
fined only to uncertain area”. The ‘uncertain area’, 
according to Sir Owen, appeared to be the ‘Vale of 
Kashmir and perhaps some adjacent places’; 

(c) Holding a partial plebiscite in a limited area including 

or consisting of the valley of Kashmir and of parti¬ 
tioning the remainder of the State. With regard to 
the administration of the Valley, Dixon wrote : 

“I intended to provide that an administrative body 
consisting of United Nations Officers should be set up in 
the limited plebiscite area. The Plebiscite Administrator 
would be at the head of the body. The body will carry 
on the functions of the Government in the area until the 
poll was declared.” 

The scheme of partition and partial plebiscite did not find 
favour with Pakistan too. She ‘generally' rejected these ideas. 
India was now in a better position to reject the Dixon 
proposals. The shooting war in Korea and the alacrity with 
which the United Nations had declared North Korea an aggres¬ 
sor, lent great moral force to India’s case on Kashmir. In 
contrast the delaying tactics of the Western bloc over the declara¬ 
tion of Pakistan as the aggressor appeared hypocritical. India 
could, therefore, categorically reject the Dixon formula. “So 
far as the Government of India are concerned”, thundered Nehru, 
“it is absolutely impossible for them to accept it, whatever 
the consequences. There the matter ends.” And the matter 
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He had to retire 


did end so for as Dixon was concerned, 
behind the screen without even an applause. 

While reporting his failure to the Security Council on 
September 15, 1950, Sir Owen Dixon recommended that the 
parties should themselves try to secure agreement by direct 
negotiation. “At all events”, he said, “I am not myself prepared 
to recommend any further course of action on the part ,of the 
Security Council.” But the Security Council would not, on any 
account, let the initiative pass out of their hands ! 

Dixon’s verdict on Pakistan aggression and his final 
recommendation that the parties should settle the Kashmir situa¬ 
tion without intervention by the Security Council, angered the 
rulers in Karachi as well as their Western friends. A fierce 
campaign of vilification of India was launched in the press and 
from the platform. The President of the East Pakistan Muslim 
League suggested, “the last argument is the sword. 


COMMONWEALTH MEDIATION 

Pakistan continued to indulge in its favourite hate 
campaign against India. “The liberation of Kashmir”, thunder¬ 
ed the Governor-General of Pakistan, Khwaja Nazimuddin, 
on September 19, 1950, “is a cardinal belief of every Pakistani. 
It is an integral part of Pakistan, and Pakistan would remain 
incomplete until the whole of Kashmir is liberated.” The press 
took the cue and a virulent outburst against India ensued, 
vitiating the political relations between the two countries. This 
was in direct violation of the August 13,1948 resolution, 
Part II (e) of which enjoined upon the governments and peoples 
of the two countries to “assist in creating and maintaining an 
atmosphere favourable to the promotion of further negotiations. 
Pakistan threatened to make a shift in her foreign relations and 
a demand was voiced in the press that she should leave the 
United Nations Organization. All this smacked of a pohtica 

blackmail. . 

But the hands of Pakistan’s friend, the United States, 

were full at that time with the war in Korea. Hence it did not 
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it worthwhile to rake up the Kashmir question in the 
Security Council. But the obliging British came to Pakistan’s 
rescue and suggested that the Prime Ministers of India and 
Pakistan should sort out their differences on Kashmir informally 
at the Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference scheduled 


§L 


to be held in London in January 1951. Liaquat Ali wanted 
the question to be included in the agenda of the Conference, 
otherwise, he threatened, he would not participate. But when 
on India s objection to it, the Conference did not oblige him, 
he dashed to London at the last moment, fearing to lose the 
sympathy of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers by his 
intractable behaviour. 

The talks between Mr. Nehru and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
were initiated by the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. Menzies. 
He began with the premise that the State was to be demilitarized 


completely before a plebiscite could be held. And as Pakistan 


had declined to withdraw her troops from the State and India 
could not do so unilaterally, Mr. Menzies put forward a few 
suggestions. Would it not be worthwhile for India to hand 
over the charge ot the State’s defences to a Commonwealth 
force ? Both Mr. Menzies’ own country as well as New 
Zealand would be happy to oblige Nehru by performing this 
task gratis. Or should it be unacceptable why not allow the 
Plebiscite Administrator to recruit a contingent out of Indian 
and Pakistani forces for keeping the peace ? Should even this 
be not feasible why not ask him to raise levies from local people 
° n k° l b sides of the case-fire line ? 

'he * ' aC * Ua t Ali Khan had, of course, no objection to any of 
mu if 1 ' 60 ^ ro ^ os 'l' ons - He would not mind, as Nehru very 
mucu did, if foreign troops were introduced again into the 
su -continent. So long as Pakistan’s hatred against India was 
assuaged, even worse propositions could be acceptable. How 
could the rulers of Pakistan who had never fought for the 
independence of the country, realize the dangerous potentialities 
of such a step ? And India could, of course, never agree to 
any proposal that placed Pakistan, the aggressor, on an equal 
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footing with its victim, The mediation of Britain through the 
Commonwealth thus ended in failure. 


Meanwhile the people of Kashmir, having lost faith in 
the processes of the Security Council, decided to take back 
the initiative into their own hands and forge their political 
and social future themselves. They became impatient of the 
stalemate created by Pakistan’s intransigence and the prevari¬ 
cations of the U. N. O. and its mediators. So on October 27, 
1950, the National Conference recommended the convoking 
of a Constituent Assembly to decide the future of the monarchy 
in the State ; the payment or otherwise of compensation to the 
expropriated landlords ; and the nature of relations between the 
State and the Central Governments. 

Preparations were set afoot to giving practical shape to 
the recommendation of the National Conference. this 
aroused the anger of the rulers of Pakistan. Hurriedly, Sir 
Zafrullah Khan sent a long note of protest to the Security 
Council and appealed for quick action to prevent the people of 
Kashmir from convoking the Constituent Assembly. What a 
sad commentary on Pakistan’s oft-repeated championship of the 
right of self determination for the people of Kashmir ! 

The Security Council did not need to be stirred into 
action. Promptly and without even giving due notice to mem¬ 
bers, the Western powers convened an extraordinary meeting of 
the Security Council to consider this ‘grave’ development. It 
had, besides, the Dixon Report to discuss too. 


GRAHAM TRIES HIS HAND 

The intensity of the Anglo-American displeasure with 
India—particularly on her Korean neutrality—was reflected in 
the draft resolution presented to the Council by their delega¬ 
tions on February 21, 1951. It incorporated practically every 
obnoxious proposal from the UNCIP, General McNaughten, 
Sir Owen Dixon, and the Commonwealth mediators. The 
British and American sponsors of the draft resolution threw 
in the suggestion of a United Nations iorce to hold the ling. 
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They left partition aside as a solution and clung to the common 

commitment to the overall plebiscite.In short they added a 

few more ingredients to a meal which was already well cooked,” 1 
As usual Pakistan with her air of injured innocence accep¬ 
ted the resolution in toto. It satisfied all her demands and 
presented India as the villian of the piece. 

But India thought otherwise. Nehru condemned it as 
a “challenge to India’s self-respect”. 2 Mr. B.N. Rau who led 
the Indian delegation opposing the resolution said : 

“We are wholly unable to accept any entry of foreign 
troops in the State or any other part of India. In view 
of the provisions made by the resolutions of August 1948 
and January 1949, there is no occasion for the use of 
foreign troops or of special local levies recruited by any 
outside agency.” 

In the face of this bitter opposition the draft was amended 
on March 22 to make it look more attractive. But the most 
objectionable part of it, that pertaining to arbitration, was 
allowed to remain. The British delegate, Sir Gladwin Jebb, 
admitted “that arbitration was still the most effective way of 
moving forward towards a settlement.” The U.S. member, Mr. 
Ernest Gross, offered his advice to the new Representative—who 
was to be appointed—that he should not disregard the efforts 
and experiences of General McNaughten and Sir Owen Dixon. 

Nehru’s reaction to the revised draft was forceful. 
Speaking in the Indian Parliament on March 21, he said 

1. Birdwood: Two Nations and Kashmir , p. 104. 

2. Robert 1 rumbull indicated in a report from New Delhi, the general 
feeling in India towards the resolution : 

“It is difficult to understand how anyone could expect him [Nehru] to 
accept the new suggestion that foreign or new local forces be raised to 
police the State during the plebiscite period. 

“The Indian press has seldom, if ever, been so unanimous in its senti¬ 
ment as it has been in objection to the new Kashmir resolution and it 
has rarely used such strong language. Without the slightest doubt the 
press in this instance reflects the opinion of the Government, though 
the latter may use more diplomatic language in the proceedings at 
Lake Success.” —New York Times > Feb. 25, 195j % 
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that the proposed resolution “does not flow from the resolution 
of August 13, 1948, but is a new proposition unilaterally pro¬ 
duced. This new resolution and the arguments advanced in 
support of it by the U.IC. and the U.S. A. delegations put for¬ 
ward a fantastic and entirely new theory that Kashmir is a kind 

of‘no man’s land’, where the sovereignty was undetermined. 

Kashmir is juridically and politically an integral part of the 
State of India and at no time has the U.N. Commission or the 
Security Council challenged this fact.” Kashmir had acceded 
to India as other States had done. But apart from “accession 
it has to be remembered that India today is a continuing entity 
taking over all the rights and liabilities that rested in the old 
India. Thus irrespective of accession we would have an obli¬ 
gation to protect the people of Kashmir from aggression. 

Despite this vehement denunciation of the draft resolution, 
the Security Council adopted it on March 30, by eight votes to 
nil—USSR and Yugoslavia abstaining. India being a party to 
the dispute did not vote. 

India was much exercised by this resolution. Sheikh 
Abdullah called it “viscious” and Nehru declared that India 
had not accepted the Anglo-American resolution and would face 


all the consequences following from that stand. 

On April 30, 1951 the appointment of the new U.N r 
Representative was announced from Lake Success. Di D. 
Graham of the United States Defence Manpower Administra¬ 
tion, was sleeted for the post. According to the Security Coun¬ 
cil resolution, he was to “proceed to the sub-continent to effect 
the demilitarization of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
and “to present to the governments of India and Pakistan de¬ 
tailed plans for carrying out a plebiscite in the State...” He was 
accompanied by a staff of twelve secretaries, political and mili¬ 
tary advisers and administrative assistants. General Jacob 
Devers, a former Chief of the U.S - Army Field Force became his 
Military Adviser. 

Dr Graham arrived in the sub-continent on June 30, 1951. 
He continued his mediatory efforts till March 27, 1953 and 
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during that period submitted five reports to the Security Council. 
He presented a twelve-point proposal to the two governments 
on September 7, 1951 and during his mediatory efforts revised 
it five times. 


The political atmosphere in India and Pakistan when Dr 
Graham landed in the sub-continent was surcharged with 
tension. Pakistan had again raised the cry of jehad against 
India. Sardar Ibrahim, then Prime Minister of the ‘Azad’ 
government, threatened that the Kashmir issue would not be 
settled at Lake Success, “but will be decided only on the battle¬ 
field.” Even the Prime Minister of Pakistan was in a fighting 
mood. “Addressing a cheering crowd, lakhs in number, from 
the window of the Press Room in the Prime Minister’s House, 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan declared ; ‘From today onwards, our 
symbol is this’, and he held his clenched fist out of the win¬ 
dow.” 1 Fie ordered a brigade of the Pakistan Army to move 
from Peshawar to Rawalakot, within fifteen miles of Poonch, 
A war psychosis was created in Pakistan and the major cities 
there staged blackout exercises. Pakistan was deterred from 
launching an attack on Kashmir only when Indian troops 
moved to man forward posts in the Punjab. To make India’s 
position clear on this point, Jawaharial Nehru in his 1952 New 
Years message warned Pakistan : “ If Pakistan by mistake in¬ 
vades Kashmir, we will not only meet them in Kashmir, but it wilt 
be a full-scale war between India and Pakistan.’' 

Dr Graham's arrival did not improve matters but he 
persevered patiently towards achieving his objective : induction 
into office, as early as possible, of the Plebiscite Administra¬ 
tor, Fleet Admiral Chester Nimitz and; substantial increase in 
the number of U. N. observers in Kashmir. 

In the first round of his negotiations (June to September 
1951) he pressed for the demilitarization on the basis of his 
“new plan”. He tried to fix a quantum of forces of both 
India and Pakistan that would be left on the respective sides 


1. The Dawn, Karachi, July 28, 1951. 
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of the cease-fire line after demilitarization. The Government 


of India in its anxiety to find an early acceptable solution to 
this question, agreed to a civil armed force of 4,000 to be 
maintained on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line. Pakistan 
Prime Minister on the other hand suggested the posting of not 
more than four infantry battalions on each side of the line. 

In the second phase (November-December 1951) Dr 
Graham concentrated on the question of the date on which the 
government of Jammu and Kashmir would formally induct into 
office the Plebiscite Administrator. This, he proposed, should 
not be “later than the final day of demilitarization period.” He 
also proposed an increase in the number of military observers 
and stationing of foreign troops in Kashmir “to maintain law 


and order.” 

The Government of India rejected the proposals, 
particularly that of posting foreign troops as these were likely to 
“give rise to grave apprehensions and misgivings in the minds 
of the local population.” The President of the State Cons- 
tituent Assembly, Ghulam Mohammed Sadiq, was the first to 

sound a note of warning. The Graham negotiations, he said, 
were meant to demonstrate the apparent impossibility of an 
agreed solution and thus prepare the ground for an imposed 
solution—an independent Kashmir under U. N. trusteeship. 

There was another seamy-side to Dr Graham s proposals. 
While discussing the number of observers to be placed m the 
State, and the quantum offerees to be maintained a, ter demili¬ 
tarization on the two sides of the cease-fire line, General 
Devers presented two different versions to India and Pakistan. 
In his tentative plan for observers he had maintained that their 
number would be raised to 800 officers and 600 men, equipped 
with “necessary jeeps, helicopters and communication 
equipment.” But in the plan published after a month of 
Dr Graham’s second report, the number was not specified but 
was generally believed to be of the order of several thousands 

India immediately challenged the authenticity of the published 

version and revealed that a materially different plan was 
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handed over to her military representatives in Geneva on 
November 29, 1951. 

How did Pakistan react to the proposals? Not only did 
she agree to the increase in the number of observers to several 
thousands, but she had absolutely no objection to the posting 
of foreign troops in Kashmir. And as regards the date for the 
formal induction into office of the Plebiscite Administrator, 
she “liked that he would be appointed to office as much in 
advance of the final day of demilitarization as possible.” 

But India saw through the sinister game and firmly 
rejected them. The maximum concession she could make was 
that the number of observers be increased to double their 
present strength. She categorically rejected the proposal for 
posting foreign troops in Kashmir or anywhere else. “The 
Plebiscite Administrator”, said the Indian note, “should be 
appointed as soon as conditions in the State, on both sides of 
the cease-fire line, permit of a start being made with the 
arrangements for carrying out the plebiscite.” 

MOVE TO BRING IN FOREIGN TROOPS 

Despite India’s rejection of the Graham proposals, it 
appeared as if the stage had been set for induction of foreign 
troops into Kashmir. The Washington Post wrote on July 19 
that “there should be no difficulty in recruiting a corps of 
neutral observers to supervise the plebiscite itself.” The 
Manchester Guardian commented on November 8: “In the 
present circumstances the best guarantee would be a very 
much enlarged staff of observers at the disposal of the Plebis¬ 
cite Administrator.” 

It was at this time when these dangerous schemes were 
in the offing that the USSR delegate, Jacob Malik, threw a • 
bombshell. On January 17, 1952, he accused the Anglo- 
American bloc of “an imperialistic attitude towards Kashmir.” 
He said all the plans produced so far by the Security Council 
and its representatives stood for British and American inter¬ 
ference in the internal affairs of Kashmir and for converting 
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Kashmir into a trust territory to be used as an armed base 
against Russia. He questioned the authority under which Dr 
Graham had produced a plan for “bringing of American- 
British troops into the territory of Kashmir” and converting it 
into an American-British colony and a military-strategic 
strongpoint.” 

Jacob Malik’s sharp criticism of the Graham plan resulted 
in an adjournment of the debate sine die. But on January 31, 
1952 Dr Graham was again asked to resume his talks with the 
Indian and Pakistan governments. This round of talks, 
however, had no better success than the first and he reported 
failure to the Security Council on April 22, 1952. Keen on 
keeping the question indefinitely on its agenda, the Council 
persuaded the indefatigable Dr Graham to continue his talks 
to find an agreement on the quantum of forces to be maintained 
on the two sides of the cease-fire line after demilitarization. 

The fourth round began in June 1952. At a joint 
conference of the representatives of the two countries in New 
York, Dr Graham presented on July 16, a formula prescribing 
Kor the £ Azad’ side an armed civil force of 3,000 to 6,000, taken 
out of the Pakistan High Command. The force was to be 
officered by neutral and local officers under the surveillance of 
the United Nations. 

For the Indian side he proposed a strength of 12,000 
to 18,000 of the Indian and State armed forces. 

Later at a conference of the representatives of the two 
governments at Geneva, Dr. Graham proposed the criteria for 
the number of troops of both sides to be retained after demilitari¬ 
zation. He maintained that on the ‘Azad* side these should be 
the minimum number for maintenance of law and order whereas 
on the Indian side the minimum required should be for main¬ 
tenance of law .and order and security of the State. .Since 
the proposed criteria gave a lower status to Pakistan, she 
rejected them outright. 

Notwithstanding a defeat again, Dr Graham pursued his 
attempt to bring Admiral Nimitz into Kashmir ‘’at the earliest 
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possible date”, but again he was faced with Jhe problem of 
demilitarization first and Administrator afterwards. tkere- 

fore, asked that in addition to his civilian and military staff, the 


Admiral be associated with him “in studies and consideration 
of common problems”. This subtle manoeuvre was ain:ed at 
bringing in Nimitz by the backdoor under the plea of adding 
“wise voice to the negotiations” before a solution was found to 
the problem of demilitarization. But to the dismay of Graham, 
this suggestion was turned down by the Government of India. 
He had, therefore, to report failure again on September 16, 1952. 

In December the Security Council met and requested Dr 
Graham to continue his efforts. This last phase of his negotia¬ 
tions shows how pathetically impatient he had become over the 
induction of Admiral Nimitz into Kashmir. Ruefully does he 
record that “the difference over definite numbers, important as 
it is, looms less large than the difference between inducting and 
non-inducting the Plebiscite Administrator in office.” Under 
his persistent pressure the Government of India resiled from its 
original position “in the interests of agreement” and conceded 
that the Administrator may be appointed “on the last day of 
demilitarization provided it was completed according to plan 
and was exhaustive.” In his fourth report to the Security 
Council he stated : 

“The heart of the integrated programme for demili¬ 
tarization and the plebiscite is the induction into office of 
the Plebiscite Administrator. This was made a central 
part of the twelve proposals, original and revised.” 

The disagreement over the quantum of forces to be retain¬ 
ed on each side of the cease-fire line, however, persisted. 
India indicated at one stage her acceptance of Dr Graham’s 
proposal that she should retain 21,000 troops on her side, but 
rejected the suggestion of 6,000 armed troops for 4 Azad’ side. 
Pakistan emphatically refused to accept this proposal. 

In the course of Graham’s long negotiations, it may be 
mentioned, India made several concessions to enable him 
to bring the negotiations to a successful conclusion. She 
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agreed to the simultaneous withdrawal of troops ; to ‘Azad r 
side retaining 4,000 militia ; to advancing the date of the 
Plebiscite Administrator’s induction into office ; and to retain¬ 
ing only '21,000 troops on her side, as against 28,000 previously 
demanded. 

Unfortunately these offers were not accepted by Pakistan 
Vlien they were made. On the other hand when India rejected 
proposals of the various mediators which were diametrically 
opposite to, or in variance of the basic resolution of August 
13, 1948, she was accused of stalling the solution to the 
problem. 

With the failure of the Graham mission, the U.N. 
effort to settle the Kashmir question came to a temporary 
close. The question was not'again debated in the Security 
Council until after 1955. Meanwhile India on her own ini¬ 
tiative made considerable reduction in the number of armed 
forces on her side of the cease-fire line. 
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CHAPTER TEN 

"INDEPENDENT” KASHMIR PLAN 

“The final goal of our movement, its secular character, its social 
and economic programme and its anti-feudal and anti-imperialist 
traditions guided us in our policy of acceding to India... 
‘Independent’ Kashmir will throw us into the abyss of economic 
bankruptcy and political slavery.” 

—Ghulam Mohammed Sadiq 
{July, 1953) 

* he insular character of the far-famed valley of Kashmir 
has, from time immemorial, lured many an ambitious political 
adventurer to dreams of an ‘independent’ kingdom. Enclosed 
by high ramparts of snow-capped Himalayan ranges, the Valley 
presents a picture of a world in itself. 

the importance of the mountains as a protecting wall of 
the Valley has at all times been recognized both by the 
inhabitants and foreign observers. We find it alluded to by 
the famous historian Kalhana who speaks of the protection 
afforded by its mountain walls. 1 Special notice has been taken 
by Yuan Chwang and Ou-kong of the mountains enclosing the 
Valley and the difficulty of passes leading through them. 2 
Alberuni does the same and shows the anxious care taken in 
old days to maintain this natural strength by keeping strict 
watch over the passes. 3 

This encouraged the petty princes and governors to think 
in terms of an independent kingdom which they thought they 
could with impunity hold against the superior strength of their 
Jiege-lords. There arc numerous instances of Mughal, Afghan 

1. Rajatara'igini, i—31. 

2. See Si-yu~ki , trans. Beal, i—p. 148. 

3. Alberuni’s India, trans. Sachau. i—p 206. 
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and Sikh subedars or governors declaring themselves indepen¬ 
dent of their masters. But their antics were invariably short¬ 
lived, for no sooner did they take the rebellious step than their 
masters led armies against them. This spelled disaster not only 
for themselves but also for the people of Kashmir. Akbar’s 
subedar ; Mirza Yadgar, for instance, declared himself indepen¬ 
dent of the authority of the emperor. Akbar had to lead a 
large army to crush down the rebellion. Under the Afghan 
king, Ahmed Shah Abdali, the instances of Raja Sukh Jiwan and 
Amir Khan Jawansher are notable for their toying with the 
idea of an ‘independent Kashmir’. Later, one of the gover¬ 
nors under the Sikhs, Sheikh Ghulam Mohi-ud-din, fell into a 
similar delusion. 

They overlooked the fact that the resources of the small 
Valley are too poor to maintain an ‘independent’ kingdom. To 
save themselves from punishment, the petty rulers often closed 
the passes, reducing the people of the Valley to the plight of a 
beleagured garrison. This resulted in withering of the 
economy and culture of the people. 

For, the 'me striking fact about the history of Kashmir is 
that its people rose to great heights of art, culture and economic 
prosperity when they received impulses from the mainstream of 
Indian life. This is evident from the remarkable economic 
prosperity and flowering of cultural talent witnessed in Kashmir 
during the rule of Asoka, Kaniska, Harsavardhana and the 
Mughal emperors., 

With the dawn of the nineteenth century, the geopolitics 
of Kashmir acquired new dimensions. We know how Maharaja 
Ranbir Singh and his son and successor, Maharaja Pratap 
Singh became the victims of international power politics. The 
game continued till the outbreak of the second World War. 

While the partition of India was in the offing, the British 
had reserved a unique role for Maharaja Hari Singh in their 
game to maintain a foothold in the sub-continent. The British 
Resident and other ‘advisers’ encouraged him in his dream of 
an ‘independent’ kingdom having “friendly relations with both 
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India and Pakistan.” To convince him of their support the 
British transferred back to him the administrative control of 
the highly strategic area of Gilgit. 

But his dream was soon shattered. Pakistan’s economic 
blockade of, and armed invasion against the State proved the 
frivolity of founding a truly independent state in this strategic 
area, it was only when, by the pressure of democratic forces in 
Kashmir, the State acceded to India, that the plan to create ‘a 
cockpit of international intrigue’ was foiled. 

But the idea did not altogether die. It was revived in a 
new form by the policy-makers of the Western powers. When 
the Kashmir question was taken to the U.N.O. by India in 
1948, the plan began to take shape. The Argentine delegate in 
the Security Council, Dr Jose Arce, said in 1948 : 

“The fact that should be borne in mind is that 
Kashmiri people may well decide not to accede to India 
or Pakistan but to be independent.” 

As days passed, several influential elements in the United 
States and the American press began presenting the Kashmir 
question in such a manner as to make it appear that the only 
solution consisted in making Kashmir an ‘independent’ state 
with its ‘independence’ guaranteed by the United Nations. 

DrT. C. Spear, Fellow of Selwyn College, speaking at the 
Cambridge branch meeting of the United Nations Association 
on December 13, 1951 declared: “Turn the Vale into an indepen¬ 
dent state, an Asiatic Switzerland.” He added that in line with 
this proposal the “independent State should be guaranteed by the 
United Nations Organization and separately by India and 
Pakistan.” He explained that there would be a force of 
“United Nations troops to deal with any sudden surprise... 
free trade with both India and Pakistan and United Nations 
control of all canal head waters.” Another comment was by 
Michael James in the New York Times of February 3, 1952 : 

“And then, of course, there is the dream : have the 
U- N. to police the State for a few years of independence 
from both India and Pakistan. The Azad Kashmir, 
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without guns, would be a part of the scheme ; an inde¬ 
pendent nation with close economic ties with both India 
and Pakistan, a peaceful nation that would attract hesitant 
foreign capital for development of its economic resources— 
a real Switzerland of the East.” 

The idea of a break up of the Jammu and Kashmir State 
into artificial compartments found expression in the Dixon 
proposals. But even though these proposals were categorically 
rejected by India and finally discarded by Dixon himself, 
they were kept in reserve by the Western powers for future use. 
As the London Times observed on August 24, 1950 : 

“The value of Sir Owen Dixon’s work is that it may 
set the Security Council working o'n new and more fruitful 
lines.” 

The plan envisaged the partition of the Jammu and 
Kashmir State into three zones : ‘Azad Kashmir’ ; Jammu and 
Ladakh—the Hindu and Buddhist majority area— and ; the 
Kashmir valley. The ‘Azad Kashmir’ areas were to go to 
Pakistan ; Jammu and Ladakh to India and ; the Kashmir 
valley constituted into an “independent” state with its “inde¬ 
pendence” guaranteed by the United Nations and India and 
Pakistan. 

There was a two-pronged drive to achieve this objective. 
The first aimed at bringing the Valley under the direct control of 
U.N. Plebiscite Administrator. And to give it a semblance of 
a local demand and support, it was planned to rope in some 
‘influential’ groups from the popular National Conference itself. 
In this game Sheikh Abdullah fitted admirably well ! 


ABDULLAH COMES TO POWER 

When on October 26, 1947, the Maharaja appealed to 
the Governor-General of India, Lord Mountbatten, for military 
assistance against the invaders, he revealed his intention of 
forming an interim government in which Sheikh Mohammad 
Abdullah would be associated with his Prime Minister. 

This decision of (he Maharaja was dictated by the fact 
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that to throw back the invaders successfully, it required the 
whole-hearted cooperation and support of the masses, represent¬ 
ed by their popular political organization, the National 
Conference. The ensuing months proved that it was a wise 
decision. 


At once the local committees of the Conference took over 
the functions of administration and organised companies of 
volunteers to keep the peace and restore confidence among the 
people. Soon they had to face another problem, that of 
refugees pouring into Srinagar from the areas overrun by the 
raiders. They had to be given shelter and food. The more 
difficult problem was to tell the masses not to be misled by 
Pakistan’s self-assumed title of 'liberators of Muslim Kashmir 5 . 
This became more complicated with the reports reaching the 
Valley of communal disturbances in Jammu, where the incom¬ 
ing Hindu refugees from outlying districts and West Pakistan 
had forced the Muslims to emigrate to Pakistan. Fortu¬ 
nately, communal peace and amity was not disturbed by these 
happenings and the masses kept steadfastly on to the path 
of communal harmony and of presenting a united front to the 
invaders. 

To this purpose, a small force of National Militia was 
raised and trained. The young recruits were fired with patriotic 
zeal. After going through a short course of training, they went 
to the front and fought side by side with their comrades-in-arms 
from the rest of India. 

The winter of 1947-48 was a severe one, and immediately 
after the raiders were driven out beyond Uri, it snowed heavily, 
and the road and air communications between the Valley and 
the rest of India were completely cut. The Kashmiri drivers 
worked day and night to keep the convoys moving with their 
precious load of the necessities of life lashed on the truck chasis. 
Thus came into being the Government Transport Department, 
which now handles the major portion of goods and passenger 
traffic in the State. 

The wholesale importers had lost their business contacts 



following the upheaval in the Punjab, and the imports had to be 
financed by a cooperative society set up for this purpose. 

With the returning normal conditions of life, other 
problems cropped up. The tourist trade had come to a stand¬ 
still, the fruit and cottage industries of the Valley suffered due 
to lack of transport. There was thus widespread unemploy¬ 
ment. The Indian Army, however, gave some relief by recruiting 
.a labour force and purchasing suitable local goods essential for 
the prosecution of the campaign against the raiders. But it 
was of only a temporary nature. Trade had to be revived. A 
number of emporia were opened in various cities in India, and 
trade commissions were set up to enable the exporters and 
importers in the State to re-establish their business contacts 
with the trade centres in India and abroad. This silent revolu¬ 
tion in the industrial and commercial set-up of the Valley, 
naturally gave birth to the industrial and multi-purpose 
cooperative societies in the State. 

Meanwhile the fight against the invaders was going on 
with relentless vigour. The Emergency Administration rendered 
all-out assistance to the Army by providing civilian transport 
vehicles, pack-ponies, porters and labour. It built roads and 
bridges to enable a faster movement of troops. Accommodation 
for the army staff headquarters and for the troops on the march 
was provided in Government and private buildings. Above 
all the Administration and the National Conference kept up the 
morale of the people by their example and precept. The 
Cultural Front set up under the direct supervision of Ghulam 
Mohammed Sadiq, with its dramatic performances, posters and 
popular songs and ballads was responsible for rousing the 
masses to a redoubled effort in driving out the raiders from 
the State. 

As 1947 rolled out it was felt both in Kashmir and New 
Delhi that the “dual administration” of the Prime Minister and 
the Head of Emergency Administration could not function 
smoothly and, therefore, the Maharaja conceded on March 5, 
1948, full responsible government to the people. The 
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Emergency Administration was converted into a regular Council 
of Ministers with Sheikh Abdullah as the Prime Minister. 


LAND REFORMS 

The people had now every right to expect their popular 
government to implement the programme of social and agrarian 
reform as envisaged in the “New Kashmir” Plan; As an imme¬ 
diate relief to the peasants, the government enacted laws for the 
protection of the tenant. They could no longer be ejected from 
the land. Previously the tenants had to give the landlord 50 
per cent of the crop; Now he was allowed to retain two-thirds 
of the production of paddy, pulses and other cash crops. 

A moratorium was declared on debts incurred by the 
peasants and workers and with the institution of Debt Concilia¬ 
tion Courts old debts which were pressing heavily on the 
peasantry were scaled down by about 80 per cent from 11.1 
million to 2.4 million rupees. The peasants could also have 
reinstated their rights in mortgaged property. 

In April, 1949, the government appointed a Land Reforms 
Committee to prepare a plan for abolishing big landed estates 
and transfer of land to the tiller. 

But before the Land Reforms Committee had prepared and 
submitted its report, Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah announced 
drastic and sweeping land reforms in a speech from the National 
Conference platform. The assent of the Maharaja, the Head 
of the State, was not obtained and this announcement had to 
be regularised later by the enactment of a law. 

The landlord was allowed to keep not more than 182 
Kcrnals (22.75 acres). The expropriated land was to be trans¬ 
ferred in full ownership to the tenant to the maximum of 
160 Kanals (20 acres.) He had to pay the regular land revenue. 


CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 

But all these measures were taken by a government which 
derived its powers from the Maharaja. Though it enjoyed the 
support and confidence ot the main political organization in the 
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tate, it was felt that the weighty questions which had mean¬ 
while cropped up could not be decided by the National 
Conference without referring them to the people. In October 
1950 , therefore, the General Council of the Conference passed 
a resolution asking for elections to a Constitution Assembly 
for the purpose of giving to the State a Constitution and simul¬ 
taneously functioning as its legislature. In May 1951, the 
Yuvaraj, in the capacity of the Regent, issued a proclamation 
convoking a Constituent Assembly on the basis of free adult 
franchise. The elections to the Constituent Assembly were 
accordingly held. The result gave an overwhelming majority 
to the National Conference party, with Sheikh Abdullah as 
its leader. 

The Assembly met for the first time in October, 1951. 

The Constituent Assembly had primarily been convened 
for three objects : (1) Framing a Constitution for the State 
and finalising administrative arrangements with the Centre; (2) 
deciding the future of the ruling family ; and (3) passing a 
verdict on the land-owners’ claim to compensation following the 


abolition of big landed estates. 

Regarding the last two items, the Constituent Assembly 
had no difficulty in coming to a quick decision. It decided that 
the Head of the Jammu and Kashmir State, to be called the 
Sadr-i-Riyasat, be elected by the Legislative Assembly and 
hold office for a term of five years. 

The Assembly was equally emphatic over the non-payment 
of compensation to land holders affected by the Abolition of 
Big Landed Estates Act. It decided that no compensation need 
be paid to them. Cases of genuine hardship would, however, 
receive sympathetic consideration from the Government. 

For framing a suitable Constitution, the Assembly appoint¬ 
ed several sub-committees. But since Constitution making 
was a slow process, it was decided that the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly shoald convert itself into the Legislature of the State till the 
new Constitution was adopted. 

The framing of a Constitution for the State brought to 
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it the fissiparous tendencies encouraged by some of the 
leaders of the National Conference including Sheikh Moham¬ 
mad Abdullah himself. Originally all the Princely States had 
acceded to the Indian Union in the three subjects of defence, 
foreign relations and communications, retaining powers of 
internal rule in their hands. But, with the rapid growth of 
political consciousness among their subjects, monarchy became 
anomalous in India and within the short span of three years all 
the States got merged and became, after regional amalgama¬ 
tion, the Constituent States of the Union. Jammu and Kashmir 
State, however, did not fuse with the Union but retained rights 
of autonomy, which was recognised by Article 370 of the 
Indian Constitution. 

Sheikh Abdullah had thus a free hand to conduct the 
internal administration of the State. But even with unlimited 
powers he began to hanker after more. His dictatorial attitude 
resulted in the inevitable corruption and inefficiency in 
administration and consequent alienation of public sympathy. 

PEOPLE DISILLUSIONED 


The land reforms did not fulfil the intended objective, 
namely allotment of land to landless peasants. Without formu¬ 
lating a regular plan and enacting a law, the leaders announced 
the outline of the scheme from public platforms to gain minor 
political advantages. When it became known that the land¬ 
lords had to surrender their estates above 182 Kanals , there 
was a scramble among the more influential peasants for the 
would-be expropriated land and the Pat war is entered into 
negotiations with tenants and other villagers on the method 
of sharing it. Ultimately, when the law came into force, it was 
found that most of the distributable land had already been 
allotted to non-deserving people. In many cases a tenant who 
shared in the distribution of his landlord’s extra land was him¬ 
self the owner of a much larger area. 

In the Valley there was popular resentment against the 
government due to the inefficient handling of the food problem. 
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Unfortunately the failure of crops in 1949-50 and 1950-51 led 
tq a grave crisis. The Government of India, however, prompt¬ 
ly came to the rescue of Kashmir and despatched large 
quantities of rice and wheat to the Valley. But the distributing 
agency—the Food Control Department—fell into the hands of 
some unscrupulous and greedy persons who sold a good portion 
of the grain into the black market. The food procurement 
drive added to the misery of the peasants who were forced to 
part with their stock of grain at nominal rates, while they had 
to purchase grain at exhorbitant prices to pay the Mujawaza 
(land tax in kind). The people’s patience was exhausted and 
when the Food Minister, Mirza Afzal Beg, rose to address a 
meeting of the National Conference workers, he was heckled and 
made to leave the Conference room. • 

The working of the Co-operative Stores was also giving 
rise to discontent among the masses. All the essential com¬ 
modities like cloth, sugar and salt were distributed by these 
Stores, but according to the findings of a government committee 
of inquiry appointed in 1952-53, the Co-operatives completely 
collapsed because of “corruption and malpractices” of their 
directors and employees. 

In Jammu, the opposition was spear-headed by the Praja 
Parishad, a party which became vocal from 1949. It advocated 
the cause of the elements which had been adversely affected by 
the sweeping land reforms and other political and economic 
changes. In the numerous speeches of Sheikh Abdullah 
against the Maharaja’s rule, the Jammu Dogras came in for 
sharp denunciation. To add fuel to the fire, a few officials 
whom the government deputed to Jammu did not conduct 
themselves well. The net result of all this was that the Jammu 
masses began to get estranged from Kashmiris and it was as a 
direct result of that that the Praja Parishad gained popular 
support in Jammu. Deriving inspiration from the Bharatya Jan 
Sangh, the Praja Parishad declared its opposition to a separate flag 
and Constitution for Kashmir because these would encourage 
fissiparous tendencies by keeping alive a feeling of separatism. 
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the future safety and security of Jammu and Kashmir with 
which the safety and security of India was linked, the Parishad 
thought it essential that the State be brought fully under the 
Constitution of India by repealing Article 370 of the Indian 
Constitution. 

Events in Ladakh had taken a turn similar to Jammu. 
The district, long neglected by the Dogras, was slowly rising 
from its political slumber. Kushak Bakula, the head Lama, 
voiced the feelings of the people of Ladakh when he declared 
that in the event of Kashmir drifting away from India, the 
Ladakhis would sever their connection with the State and 
merge with the Indian Union. 

Sheikh Abdullah and his adviser, Mirzal Afzal Beg, in order 
to regain their hold on the masses in the Valley, began to play 
hot and cold towards India. And in order to save their narrow 
interests, the Abdullah group inside the National Conference 
tried to mislead the people by the diversionary slogan of an 
“independent” Kashmir. Even the Americans admitted this 
fact. Robert Trumbull writing to the New York Times from 
New Delhi, stated “Sheikh Abdullah is said to lean towards 
independent status as this would solve many of his problems, 
both political and financial, and thereby .strengthen his personal 
support which now appears to be falling off.” 1 

PLANS FOR A “SHEIKHDOM” 

Sheikh Abdullah had early in 1949 given out his idea of 
an “independent” Valley, a “Switzerland of the East.” In an 
exclusive interview, he told Michael Davidson of the London 
Observer and the Scotsman, that : 

“Accession to either side cannot bring peace. We 
want to live in friendship with both the Dominions. 
Perhaps a middle path between them with economic 
cooperation with each will be the only way of doing it. 
However, an independent Kashmir must be guaranteed not 
_ on >y by India and Pakistan but also by Great Britain, the 

1. New York Times, July 5, 1953. 
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United States and other members of the United Nations.” 
In reply to a question, Sheikh Abdullah said that “if the 
Punjabis of the Poonch area or the Pathans of Gil.git wanted to 
choose Pakistan, let them do so, but for Kashmiris, whose whole 
economy depends on free access for visitors from the entire 
sub-continent and a free flow of Kashmiri luxury goods, into the 
‘rich markets’ of the world, perhaps some form of neutrality 
between the two Dominions is the only solution.” 1 

Late in 1949 Sheikh Abdullah went abroad for the second 
time. There he seems to have been encouraged in his new 
ideas by interested agencies. For, immediately on his return 
to Kashmir, the British and American press came out with 
stories of appreciation for the progress registered in Kashmir 
under his administration. This was in contrast to the con¬ 
tempt and hatred with which he was referred to earlier by the 
same journals. 

When the Kashmir question was referred to the U.N.O. 
in 1948, attempts were made in the Security Council to have his 
government replaced either by a coalition of the State and ‘Azad* 
Kashmir representatives, or by the Plebiscite Administration. 
But now the attitude of the Western bloc was changed. 
No longer was there an emphasis on a change in government 
either in the proposals of Dr Graham or in those of later 
mediators. In a lavish publicity campaign, the foreign press 
highlighted the hold Sheikh Abdullah had over the masses and 
great emphasis was laid on his personal popularity. Denis 
Warner wrote in the Daily Telegraph of August 29, 1951: 

“With the passage of time, the achievements of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s self-appointed Provisional Government and 
the effects of these achievements on the people of Kashmir 
are factors which cannot be ignored or undone. In three 
and a half years his regime has freed the country from 
the despotic rule of the Maharaja and won over thou¬ 
sands of peasants by land reform.” 


1. Reproduced in the Montreal Daily Star } May 6, 1949, 
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Harold Milkes reporting in the Washington Post of 
October 28, 1951 commended the Sheikh’s influence in the 
Valley. “Ask any rural citizen of Kashmir,” he wrote, 
“whether he favours accession to India or Pakistan and he very 
likely will answer—I favour Sheikh Sahib.” The Special Cor¬ 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian wrote in the same strain 
and mentioned that the Sheikh’s hold on the people was not 
new. “He has been”, he reported from Srinagar, “known in 
the country for the last 20 years as the champion of the poor 
and for his persistent fight against autocratic rule.” 

In order to win back popularity among the people in the 
Valley, Sheikh Abdullah gave vent to his wavering attitude to¬ 
wards an unconditional accession to India. This was obviously 
meant to pave the way for founding a “Sheikhdom” in Kashmir 
under the protecting wings of the U.N.O. 

A minor incident in connection with the Conference flag 
in a local college led to a disturbance in Jammu as a result of 
which some Parishad leaders were arrested and imprisoned. 
Subsequently it transpired that these leaders had taken no active 
part in the demonstration and through the personal remons¬ 
trances of the Indian States Minister, N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 
Sheikh Abdullah released them. But this “interference” 
provoked the Sheikh to make a speech at Ranbirsinghpura on 
April 10, 1952, in which he criticized India for communalism 
and warned against applying the Indian Constitution to 
Kashmir in all respects. 

The speech caused an uproar in the country and the subse¬ 
quent reactions in the press in India set in motion a viscious 

circle which assumed sinister proportions at the passing of 
every day. 

The speech was a culmination of a series of speeches 
which he and his close associate, M. A, Beg, were making. Both 
were laying stress on separatism between Kashmir and India. 
The British press was jubilant over the rift and lent support to 
Sheikh Abdullah’s theory of an ‘independent’ Valley. The 
London Times (Weekly Edition) wrote on May 8, 1952 : 
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“Sheikh has made it clear that he is as much oppos¬ 
ed to domination by India as to subjugation by Pakistan. 
Pie claims sovereign authority for the Kashmir Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, without limitation by the Constitution of 

the Indian Union.This stand has a strong appeal to 

Kashmiris on both sides of the cease-fire line, and if this 
movement of purely Kashmiri nationalism were to gain 
ground, it might well oblige India, Pakistan and the Uni¬ 
ted Nations to modify their views about what ought to be 
done next.” 

The New York Times , the Manchester Guardian and several 
other American and British papers also wrote in the same strain. 

It was with this background that a session of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly was held at Jammu in the spring of 1952. It met 
be consider the reports of three sub-committees set up in the 
previous session. Mirza Afzal Beg announced that the Basic 
Principles Committee was of the opinion that the State should 
be a republic within the Republic of India. The Assembly 
adopted the principle of abolition of monarchy and of having 
an elected Head of the State. 

DELHI AGREEMENT 

The Constitutional deadlock thus created was finally sought 
to be resolved by mutual negotiations between the Central and 
State Governments. The position of the State in the Union was 
settled in what is popularly termed as the ‘Delhi Agreement’ 
annouced on July 24, 1952. India agreed to give a special 
position and status to Kashmir in the Constitution whereby 
complete internal autonomy was assured to the State. The 
hereditary ruler would be replaced by a Head of the State who 
would be elected for a term of five years. Fundamental rights 
that are guaranteed by the Indian Constitution were to apply to 
Kashmir subject to the provision that they would not encroach 
upon the programme of land reforms. The jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court was to be limited, as regards Kashmir, to inter¬ 
state disputes, fundamental rights and to matters of defence, 
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foreign affairs and communications. The national flag of India 
was to be supreme. The emergency powers of the President 
of India were to apply in Kashmir only “at the request or with 
the concurrence of the government of the State.” 

The agreement warded off the serious threat to the State 
and Union relationship. It upset the apple cart of the Western 
powers. Their chagrin at this development was apparent from 
comments in the Anglo-American press. The New York Herald- 
Tribune wrote on July 25, 1952 : 

“Obviously this action will throw a new and serious 
obstacle in the stubborn efforts of the United Nations to 
set up conditions in Kashmir which would permit an equi¬ 
table plebiscite among the people.” 

The New York Times of July 26, 1952 declared : 

*‘Dr Frank Graham, acting as mediator on behalf of 
the 'United ^Nations has suggested raising the discussion 
of the Indo-Pakistan impasse from the delegate to the 
Cabinet level. 

“At just this time Prime Minister Nehru declared to 
the Indian Parliament : ‘Kashmir’s accession to India is 
complete in law and in fact—it is part of India.’ ” 

Sheikh Abdullah at once .gave effect to the provisions of 
the agreement with regard to the Head of the State. On No¬ 
vember 12, 1952, the Constituent Assembly in Srinagar formally 
adopted an amendment to the Constitution replacing the Maha¬ 
raja’s rulership by that of an elected “Head of the State,” Sadr- 
i-Riyasat. Two days later, the twenty-one-year old Yuvaraj, the 
Prince-Regent, was elected to the office. His election was 
formally recognised by the President oflndia, and incidentally 
it brought to end the hereditary rule of . cgra dynasty. 

No further action was taken by the State government with 
regard to other provisions of the agreement which would have 
brought the State nearer to the Centre. This was particularly 
the case with the transfer of control of the State telegraphs and 
telephone department, and the extension of-the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court. 
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The Parishad thus got a handle to launch an agitation. 
Wholesale arrests were made and in May, 1953, the President 
of the Jan Sangh/Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, demonstratively travel¬ 
led to Jammu where he was arrested and later detained in jail 
in Srinagar. The following month his death there from a heart 
attack “raised a storm of indignation in India against tne 
regime of Sheikh Abdullah.” 

At this Sheikh Abdullah took the stand that Jammu 
being the hot-bed of Hindu communal movement, would not 
continue its association with the Valley. This fitted into his 
pattern of a “Sheikhdom”. He began to give at about this 
time frequent interviews to foreign correspondents, expounding 
to them his plans. Gordon Graham, the representative of the 
Chiristian Science Monitor , wrote : 

“With Soviet Russia and Communist Tibet towering 
to the north. Sheikh Abdullah sees Kashmir s future as a 
matter of alignment rather than accession, and of the lar¬ 
gest measure of independence compatible with safety. His 
dream, perhaps, is that one day Kashmir may be the 
‘Switzerland of the East’ not only in the physical resem¬ 
blance which is already so strong, but also in the neutrali¬ 
ty guaranteed by all the nations surrounding it,” 1 

FOREIGN INTEREST IN THE PLAN 

The story of Sheikh Abdullah is a sad and sorry one. 
It is the story of a patriot, once passionately devoted to his 
people’s welfare, but one whose patriotism was too shallow to 
reject the temptations of turning into an opportunist and worse, 
a dictator. 

Early in May, 1953, Adlai Stevenson came to Kashmir. 
He met Sheikh Abdullah in Srinagar from May 1 to May 3, 
continuing the last meeting with him for seven hours. It was 
very significant that Sheikh Abdullah excluded from this meet¬ 
ing even his trusted and close lieutenants. Stevenson refused 


1. Christian Science Monitor, December 19, 1952. 
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^6 disclose to newsmen at Delhi the purpose of his visit to 
Kashmir and the nature of the talks he had with Sheikh 
Abdullah. Later in August, writing about Stevenson’s meeting 
with the Sheikh, the Manchester Guardian disclosed that “he 
seems to have listened to suggestions that the best status for 
Kashmir could be independence both from India and Pakistan.” 
Josef Korbel, writing about this incident, says that there were 
“highly inflammatory rumours that the United States was 
backing the idea of Kashmir’s independence and that Sheikh 
Abdullah had been encouraged in it when Adlai Stevenson had 
visited Srinagar in May.” 1 

After the Stevenson-Abdullah meeting, the pronouncements 
of the Sheikh took a definite turn towards the idea of an ‘inde¬ 
pendent’ Kashmir. In his Id-ul-Fitr broadcast on June 14, 
1953, he placed three alternatives before the people ; accession 
to India; accession to Pakistan; independence and friendly re¬ 
lations with both. In his Martyrs’ Day speech on July 13, 1953, 
he said that Kashmir’s position was such that “it should have 
the sympathy of both India and Pakistan.It is not neces¬ 

sary that our State should become an appendage of either India 
or Pakistan.” 

Obviously the Sheikh was exploiting his oratorial powers 
to convert the people of Kashmir to his views. 

At about this time, John Foster Dulles, the American 
Secretary of State, paid a visit to both India and Pakistan and 
is believed to have impressed upon the leaders of both the coun¬ 
tries to come to an amicable settlement over Kashmir. Press 

L Danger in Kashmir, p. 237. 

Pandit Nehru, however, declared later that “if there is a modicum of 
truth in them that is greatly exaggerated...I would say in the course 
of the last few weeks, in the course of the last few months and some 
time more, hard cases of this type of interference have come before 
us— individual interference. It would not be correct to call it govern¬ 
mental interference, but individuals have not behaved properly, be¬ 
cause again you must remember the basic fact that Kashmir is a 
highly strategic area.” 

Speech in the House of the People, September 17, 1953. 
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ports from Karachi and New Delhi indicated that the United 
States was “likely to attempt a fresh approach to the solution 
of the Kashmir problem. This approach may not be in terms 
of the UNCIP resolutions, but on the basis of direct negotia¬ 
tions between the two countries.No indication is, how¬ 

ever, available as to what form this solution might take—limited 
plebiscite, partition or even trusteeship before plebiscite.” 

A confirmation of John Foster Dulles having placed 
before the two Prime Ministers a new plan of ‘independent’ 
Kashmir was found in the despatch from New Delhi of 
the New York Times special correspondent, Robert Trumbull. 
Reporting on July 5, 1953, to his paper, he said that the 
“solution of the Kashmir dispute envisages a special status 
for the Kashmir valley, possibly independence guaranteed by 
both countries, and partition of the rest of the State along 
lines now occupied by the opposing armies under a cease-fire 
agreement.” Then he added: “it is rumoured here that United 
States Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, supported a solu¬ 
tion of this nature for the long outstanding quarrel.” The 
paper published along with this despatch a map showing the 
plan for the partition of the State and creation of an indepen¬ 
dent Valley. 

On July 12, the New York Times again gave the outline 
of the plan and concluded: “Both the nations have been on the 
verge of agreement before but this time many observers be¬ 
lieve it will actually come off.” 


FALL OF SHEIKH ABDULLAH 

But there were other forces to contend with. The long 
years of political struggle through which the people of the 
State had passed, had also educated them sufficiently to see 
through the game. They had long since passed the stage 
of the personality cult. It did not take the democratic forces 
long to assert and save the situation, which was, in the early 
months of 1953, passing through a severe crisis. The people in 
general and the National Conference in particular were 
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Map published in the New York Times on July 5, 1953, showing 
the Plan for the partition of the State of Jammu aDd Kashmir, 

astounded at the change of attitude of Sheikh Abdullah towards 
the position of the State in the Indian Union. The majority of 
the Working Committee members headed by Bakhshi Ghulam 
Mohammed were opposed to the attitude adopted by the 
Sheikh. The whole question was thoroughly discussed in a 
marathon session of the Working Committee extending to three 
weeks held in Srinagar in May. Sheikh Abdullah failed to con¬ 
vert the members to his point of view and a resolution endorsing 
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The accession to India and supporting the Delhi Agreement was 
passed with a majority of fifteen against four votes. 

An open rift developed in the Cabinet also. Three of the 
five members differed on the measures taken by the govern¬ 
ment in ameliorating the economic condition of the people and 
the slow implementation of the provisions of the Delhi Agree¬ 
ment. 

The final act was precipitated by the Sheikh’s demand for 
the resignation of a member of his Cabinet, Mr. Sham Lai 
Saraf, the Development Minister. In his reply, Mr. Saraf 
refused to resign unless the whole Cabinet was dissolved and 
a new government formed. Finally, on August 7, the three 
members, led by Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed, accused Sheikh 
Abdullah in a memorandum of making arbitrary decisions, of 
being responsible for deterioration in the administration, des¬ 
potism, inefficiency and v/anton wastage of public resources. 
“You have tended to act in a manner that has generated uncer¬ 
tainty, suspense and doubt in the minds of the people of the 
State in general and of those in Jammu and Ladakh in parti¬ 
cular,” stated the memorandum. “All these factors have com¬ 
bined to strengthen the disruptionist forces seeking the disinteg¬ 
ration of the State.Under these circumstances, what seems 

inevitable is that interested foreign powers may well take advan¬ 
tage of and exploit the situation for their own selfish purposes. 1 

1. The idea of ‘independent’ Kashmir seems to be still alive with the 
British. On November 11, 1965, Earl Attlee, former Labour Prime 
Minister speaking in the House of Lords declared that 

‘‘’Kashmir should belong neither to India nor to Pakistan but 
be independent. I would have brought someone in from outside to 
govern that country for a time until it gets over its troubles. It 
should be preserved by general consensus as a kind of Switzerland 
in Asia. Here Britain could take the initiative.” 

—The Statesman , November 13, 1965. 

Even President Ayub seems to have realized the dangerous im¬ 
plications of an “independent” Kashmir. In reply to a question at a press 
conlerence in Rawalpindi on September 15, 1965, he said he did not 
believe an “independent” Kashmir was a constructive proposition pre¬ 
sently. “Complete independence”, he added, “would create another 
cockpit for power politics for the whole world.” 

—Indian Express , New Delhi, 
September 16, 1965. 
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We have been”, continued the memorandum, “constantly urging 
upon you to put an end to these unhealthy tendencies and to 
undertake unitedly measures for restoring the morale of the 
people. In spite of our best intention, we have failed in our 
efforts.” The memorandum informed Sheikh Abdullah, in 
conclusion, that the Cabinet had lost the confidence of the 
people. i 

A copy of this memorandum was submitted to the Sadr-i- 
Riyasat, who suggested an emergency meeting of the Cabinet 
under his Presidentship wherein the differences would be discuss¬ 
ed and a solution found to them. Sheikh Abdullah refused the 
request and in the afternoon of August 8, left on a week-end 
holiday for Gulmarg. 

Meanwhile the Sadr-i-Riyasat, faced with a grave threat to 
the unity, prosperity and stability of the State by a serious 
rift in the Cabinet, acted promptly and issued an order on 
August 8, 1953, dismissing Sheikh Abdullah from the Prime 
Ministership of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, and dissolv¬ 
ing the Council of Ministers headed by him. On August 9, he 
invited Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed to form a new govern¬ 
ment whose “continuance in office will depend upon its securing 
a vote of confidence from the Legislative Assembly during its 
coming session.” 

Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed accepted the invitation and 
was sworn in on the same day as Prime Minister. 

On August 9, Sheikh Abdullah along with some of 
his confidents was arrested at Gulmarg and kept in detention 
at Udhampur in the Jammu Province. 

Thus closed the political career of the man who began as 
a national revolutionary, “the Lion of Kashmir,” and ended 
as a dictator. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 

A CONTINUING AGGRESSION 

“It is often forgotten that when Pakistan approaches the Security 
Council, it does so as an aggressor which has not vacated Its 

aggression.Even today, sixteen years later, the soil of 

Kashmir is not purged of the invaders who continue unlawfully to 
hold two-fifths of the State,” 

- Mahomedali Currim Chagla 

( Speech in the Security Council, 
February 5,1964.) 

While reporting to the Security Council the failure of his 
mission. Dr Graham expressed the opinion that the two 
countries should enter into direct negotiations to settle the 
vexed problem of Kashmir. Said he : 

“Instead of the United Nations Representative conti¬ 
nuing to report, differences to the Security Council, may 
the leadership of over 400,000,000 people, with the good¬ 
will and assistance of the United Nations, join in nego¬ 
tiating and reporting an agreement on Kashmir and 
thereby light a torch along the difficult path of the 
people’s pilgrimage towards peace.” 

DIRECT NEGOTIATIONS 

Following Dr Graham’s advice, some letters were ex¬ 
changed between Mr. Nehru and Khwaja Nazimuddin, the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan. Arrangements were nearly comp¬ 
leted for their meeting at Karachi. But Nazimuddin had in 
the meantime fallen in grace with the U. S. A. chiefly because 
of his wavering attitude towards the idea of MEDO. He had 
also begun thinking in terms of Nehru’s “Third Area” thesis. 
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\nd the settlement of the Kashmir question by the two leaders 
without the help of the U. N. Organization was something 
which was not to the liking of the interested powers. 

Nazimuddin was forced to quit. On April 17, 1953, the 
Governor-General, Mr. Ghulam Mohammad dismissed him 
on the plea that his Cabinet “had proved entirely inadequate 
to grapple with the difficulties of the country.” 

The new Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammad Ali was more 
resilient. He was a junior politician and had represented his 
country at Washington, from where he had been called to 
Karachi only four days before Nazimuddin’s dismissal. 

Mohammad Ali, however, started with a great show of 
love towards India. He called Nehru his ‘elder brother’ and 
announced that the friendly correspondence between the two 
Prime Ministers initiated originally by his predecessor would 
continue. This was further strengthened when the two Prime 
Ministers met in London on the occasion of the Queen’s 
Coronation in the first week of July. Later, they met again in 
Karachi on July 28. Not much could be achieved in a brief 
meeting, but as Nehru said at a press conference in Karachi 
on July 30, “some minor problems were solved, some major 
problems are being talked, while some other major problems 
have not been solved.” The Kashmir problem came under 
the third category. The two Prime Ministers, however, agreed 
to meet again towards the end of August. 

Meanwhile, internal developments in Kashmir created 
some misunderstanding. Sheikh Abdullah was dismissed by 
the Head of the State and was later arrested and detained along 
with his close associates. A new government under the leader¬ 
ship of Bakhshi Ghulam Mohammed came into office. 

Pakistan was thrown into convulsions over this develop¬ 
ment, though India had never raised a finger when changes 
of this type took place one after the other in ‘Azad’ Kashmir. 
Mohammad Ali rushed to New Delhi on August 16 to discuss 
Kashmir with Nehru. A joint communique issued at the end 
of his four-day visit announced a limited agreement on the 
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method to resolve the Kashmir tangle. Two major decisions 
were, however, taken. The first was that the Jammu and 
Kashmir Government would alone have the authority to ap¬ 
point a Plebiscite Administrator. This implied that Mr. Moham¬ 
med Ali accepted the sovereignty of that government over the 
entire State. The second was that in place of the American 
Admiral Nimitz, a person from some Asian country would be 
appointed to the post of Plebiscite Administrator, 

The communique also mentioned a provisional time-table 
for holding of a plebiscite and prescribed a meeting of officials 
of the two countries to work out the details. 

But the capacity of the new Pakistan Prime Minister to 
carry his Cabinet with him on these major policy matters was 
doubtful from the beginning. The Anglo-American bloc was 
not happy over the replacement of Nimitz. No wonder that a 
storm of protest arose in Pakistan over the terms of the com¬ 
munique and Mr. Mohammad Ali had to go back on many 
points. Hardly had the proverbial ink dried on the agreement 
than a virulent outbust against India was let loose in the press 
in Pakistan. The officials’ meeting did not take place for quite 
a long time. 

A long correspondence ensued between the two Prime 
Ministers. Meanwhile, a new and far-reaching 'development had 
taken place in Pakistan. Finding that the “independent” 
Kashmir plan had miscarried, the American policy-makers 
decided on the next-best plan of closer collaboration with 
Pakistan against the Communist threat. 

There were rumours in the air that Pakistan was to enter 
into a military aid pact with America. Mr. Nehru expressed 
his apprehension to Mohammad Ali on December 9, 1952.' 
Demilitarization of Kashmir, he said, under such circumstances 
was reduced to a farce. As is wont with the Pakistan leaders it 
was blatantly denied by him. But only two months later,. on 
February 22, 1954, Mohammad Ali himself announced that the 
United States had agreed to give Pakistan military assistance 
under the terms of the U. S. Military Security Act. 
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Meanwhile, the officials’ joint committee had met in 
Jsew Delhi, but it ran into trouble almost immediately. The 
question of American military aid to Pakistan was inevitably 
introduced. In his letter of January 14, Mohammad Ali 
resented it and the meeting broke up sine die. 

In one of his letters Nehru sought for a confirmation of 
Mohammad Ali’s view on Admiral Nimitz’s replacement. The 
Prime Minister of Pakistan in his reply on February 4, 1954 
confirmed the decision taken in August to appoint a suitable 
personality from some Asian country. Admiral Nimitz finally 
resigned in September 1954 from an office which he had never 
been able to exercise. 

The Nehru-Mohammad Ali correspondence petered out 
without a tangible result. Nehru made it clear that the receipt 
of aid from a great military power by Pakistan altered the 
previous basis of discussion in regard to the quantum of 
forces to be maintained in the State. 

Direct talks were, however, resumed between the two 
Prime Ministers in New Delhi on May 15, 1955. In the course 
of the talks which lasted three days “the Kashmir problem was 
disussed in all its aspects. It was decided to continue these 
talks at a later stage after full consideration had been given by 
both governments to the various points that were discussed in 


the course of these meetings.” . 

Thus ran the communique issued on May 18. 1955. The 
Kashmir problem was to be tackled after other problems 
between the two countries had been sorted out. The idea was to 
create an atmosphere suitable for discussing the vexed problem 
of Kashmir by reaching agreement on other minor problems. 

In the light of subsequent reports from Karachi”, writes 
Lord Birdwood, “it was difficult to avoid the conclusion that 
Mr. Mohammad Ali had spoken in tones of appeasement in 
Delhi, reserving a ‘no retreat attitude’ for his colleagues at 
home.” This proved a correct reading of the situation. 
Though it was generally believed that the two Prime Ministers 
had agreed to devise some means other than a plebiscite to 
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ascertain the will of the people of Kashmir, the official Pakistani 
stand on a plebiscite remained unaltered. 1 This was apparent 
from the storm raised in Pakistan over a remark of Pandit G.B. 
Pant, India’s Home Minister, that holding of a plebiscite was 
now out of the question. He had expressed this opinion after 
witnessing the rapid progress that Kashmir as an integral part 
of India had made in social, political and economic fields. 

In any case, the talks could not proceed further for, in 
August 1955, Mr. Mohammad Ali was thrown out and replaced 
by Choudhury Mohammad Ali. 

Pakistan, under Choudhury Mohammad Ali, committed 
herself more deeply to the Western system of defensive alliances. 
She had already opted for membership of the SEATO in 
September 1954, and now in September 1955 she joined the 
Turko-Iraqi Mutual Co-operation Pact (commonly known as 
the Baghdad Pact) both under the patronage of U.S.A. 

These changes at home and in external relations, found for¬ 
mal expression in the stand of the new Prime Minister on Kash¬ 
mir. Addressing an all-parties conference on November 26, he 
said: “All that Pakistan wants is that the Kashmiris should freely 
exercise their choice in respect ot the accession. But he con¬ 
veniently forgot that that “exercise” was made impossible by 
Pakistan herself, by refusing to fulfil her part of the agreement 
of August 13, 1948, namely the withdrawal of her armed forces 
from the territories of Kashmir State illegally occupied by her. 

The stalemate continued for some years more and 
Pakistan utilized the time in carrying on an unceasing and 
wisciouspropaganda against India which it was said was “wrigg- 

1. A side-light on these talks was thrown a few months later by Jawaharlal 
Nehru. Addressing a public meeting in Delhi on April 13, 1956, 
he revealed that he had once suggested to the Pakistan leader to hold 
discussions with him to settle the Kashmir issue by demarcating the 
borders of the State on the basis of the present cease-fire line. But 
there had been no response, he said. Next day (April 14) the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, Choudhury Mohammad Ali told a press agency 
that Pakistan “could not accept partition” as the basis of a settlement 
of the Kashmir situation. 
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ling” out of its commitment on plebiscite, Pakistan they 
announced, was prepared to accept mediation and failing that 
arbitration to settle the dispute ; India was intractable. The 
clever propaganda succeeded in clouding for the time being, the 
basic issues involved in the Kashmir situation. 1 

But this could not mislead all the people. In December 
1955, Mr. N. A. Bulganin, Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers, and Mr. Khrushchev, Member of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of USSR, during their visit to Kashmir 
declared that “the question of Kashmir as one of the States of 
India has already been decided by the people of Kashmir.” 

Pakistan continued to violate its obligations under the 
January 17, and the August 13, 1948 resolutions, by carrying on 
a hate propaganda against India. She “altered the situation 
materially” by her annexation of Chitral, a feudatory principality 

3. “Whenever there is a hitch or delay with respect to the Kashmir 
problem, there is a tendency to blame India and its intransigence. To 
give a rough analogy, though not an exact parallel, supposing A is a 
trustee of a certain house which his neighbour covets : and upoa the 
assurances of a house agent, A offers to sell it for the benefit of the 
trust for 10,000 dollars. A’s neighbour is good enough to be prepared 
to take it, but as a free gift. Accordingly, he sends his men to take 
possession. A goes to court and complains of trespass. The court 
then says to A : “You have agreed to part with the house. Your 
neighbour has agreed to take it. Therefore, so much is agreed upon : 
the house is to change hands. Now let me try to reduce the area of 
disagreement : You want 10.000 dollars. Your neighbour wants to 
pay nothing. Let us split the difference and make it 5,000 dollars/’ 
A naturally rejects these terms. Thereupon, the court says to A : 
“You are very unreasonable. Let me name you another offer. Let 
there be arbitration as to the price.” Once again A says: “No, I was 
assured of getting 10,000 dollars ; there is nothing for arbitration.” 
The court then makes A an offer of 3,000 dollars, to which, of course, 
he replies : *T have already refused an offer of 5,000 dollars. How 
do you expect me to take 3,000 dollars ?” Whereupon. A is told that 
he is intransigent for having refused three successive offers. India’s 
position has been consistent throughout, except that, for the sake of 
peace, she has made certain concessions which, unfortunately, have 
not brought peace.” N. Ran 
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of Kashmir and by handing over several strategic points to 
America for building air bases. As if this was not enough, she 
committed numerous cease-fire violations, and attacks on Indian 
troops and nationals on the cease-fire line. On May 7, 1955, 
an armed patrol of Pakistan Border Police crossed the cease-fire 
line at Nekowal, a small village on the Indian side of Jammu- 
Sialkot border and opened fire without warning at an Indian 
party consisting of Major Badhwar and nine civilian employees 
of the State Agricultural Farm. As a result of firing Major 
Badhwar and five other ranks and six civilians were killed. The 
U. N. observers conducted an on-the-spot investigation, and 
declared that the incident was a border violation by the 
Pakistan Border Police. 

In the meantime, the Kashmir Constituent Assembly, 
elected through universal adult franchise, which had been busy 
in framing a constitution for the State, had completed its work. 
It was to be dissolved after the adoption of the Constitution con¬ 
firming the State’s accession to India. The new Constitution was 
scheduled to come into force from January 26, 1957. This caused 
anxiety in Pakistan and the Anglo-American camp. The Security 
Council, on the representation of Pakistan, called a hurried 
meeting in Lake Success in January, 1957, to ' consider this 
development. 

menon’s exposition of the situation 

Mr. Krishna Menon, India’s representative at the Security 
Council removed the cobwebs that had gathered around the 
whole issue and brought back to light the basic resolution of 
August 13, 1948. The world, thanks to the clever propaganda 
of Pakistan, had by then come to believe that it was India that 
was at fault. In his long and masterly speech, spread over nine 
meetings of the Security Council (January 23, 1957 to February, 
21, 1957) M r. Menon put in right perspective India’s position on 
Kashmir and showed that it was Pakistan that had failed to carry 
out itsobiigations and commitments to India and the United 
Nations. 
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He pointed out that one of the principles laid down in 
the resolution was that a material change in the situation had 
been brought about by the presence of Pakistan Army in the 
State and that there should be a withdrawal of troops of 
Pakistan from the territory of Jammu and Kashmir. It was 


only when the Commission notified the Government of India 
that the tribesmen and Pakistan nationals had, and the 


Pakistan Army was being withdrawn, that India would begin 
the withdrawal of the bulk of her forces. 1 The resolution has 
three parts. Part I lays down conditions and procedure for 
effecting a cease-fire, Part II deals with the procedure of a truce 
agreement, and Part III lays down the procedure of holding a 
plebiscite. He showed that it was “a concertina resolution. 
Unless (A) is accomplished, (B) cannot be undertaken ; unless 
(B) is accomplished, (C) cannot be undertaken. Apart from 
what (C) means—some things to which I have referred—(B) has 
not been implemented, and so unless there is truce, unless there is 
evacuation, how does the Security Council contemplate the idea 
of anything in the nature of an assessment of the will of the 
people in the Pakistan occupied areas, with forty-five battalions 
of these forces and the entire army of Pakistan right up on our 


frontiers ?” 

Though the Security Council passed a resolution which 
was not fair to India, the members being victims of power 
politics, the world was convinced that it was not India, but 
Pakistan which by not clearing its aggression on Indian territory 
was holding up the solution to the Kashmir situation. 


ANOTHER MEDIATOR—JARRING 

On February 21, 1957, the Security Council appointed 
Gunnar Jarring, the Swedish member of the Council, as a 
mediator. He was directed to “examine with the Governments 
of India and Pakistan any proposal which, in his opinion, are 

1. Apart from recognising the sovereignty of India over the State, this 
part of the resolution also implied that Pakistan had committed 
aggression oa India in Kashmir. 
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y to contribute towards the settlement of the situation and ; 
to visit the sub-continent for this purpose.” 

Gunnar Jarring arrived in Karachi on March 14, 1957 
and after discussing the question with the Government of 
Pakistan, arrived in New Delhi on March 24. He^held several 
meetings with the Indian Government representatives and finally 
left the sub-continent on April 11. In his report to the Secu¬ 
rity Council submitted on April 29, 1957, Jarring presented the 
Indian contention in a lucid manner. “During our conver¬ 
sations,” he wrote, “the Government of India laid particular 
emphasis on the fact that, in their view, two factors stood in 
the way of the implementation of the two UNCIP resolutions.” 
They were the non-implemention by Pakistan of Sections B and 
E of Part I of August 13 resolution ; and non-declaration by 
the Security Council in clear terms of Pakistan as the aggressor. 
“In their view”, he said, “it was incumbent on the Council to 
express itself on this question and equally incumbent on Pakistan 
to vacate the aggression. It was argued that prior to the 
fulfilment of these requirements on the part of the Security 
Council and on the Part of Pakistan, the commitment of India 
under the resolution could not reach the operative stage.” 

Jarring offered an arbitration proposal to find out whether 
Part I of August 1948 resolution had been implemented or not. 
India rejected to refer to arbitration the matter “because such 
procedure would be inconsistent with the sovereignty of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the rights and obligations of the Union of 
India in respect of this territory.” Moreover, Jarring had pro¬ 
posed to leave the selection of points for arbitration to the will 
of the arbitrator himself. The Government of India could not 
agree to such a novel procedure. 

Jarring in his report brought to the notice of the Security 
Council an important factor which India had without success 
been trying for years the Council to recognize. “In dealing with 
the problem as extensively as I have during the period 
just ended,” he wrote, “I could not fail to take note of 
the concern expressed in connection with changing political, 
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conomic and strategic factors surrounding the whole question 
together with the changing pattern of power relations in West 
and South Asia.” 

So Gunnar Jarring like other mediators failed to find 
a solution to the problem. The Security Council would not 
get the aggression vacated: Pakistan continued to remain in 
occupation of two-fifths of the State. 


GRAHAM AGAIN 

In the debate that followed on the report by Gunnar 
Jarring, the British delegate along with the members from 
U- S. A. and their allies, submitted a draft resolution in the 
Security Council which was passed on December 2, 1957. 
Dr Graham was again appointed the U. N. Representative. 
He was directed to proceed to the sub-continent to “make any 
recommendation to the parties for further appropriate action 
with a view to making progress towards the implementation of 
the resolutions of the UNCIP of August 13, 1948 and January 
5, 1949 and towards a peaceful settlement.” 

Dr Graham arrived in New Delhi on January 12, 1958. 
After some preliminary discussions with the Government of 
India, he went to Karachi on January 17. He left the sub¬ 
continent for New York on February 15, having in the 
meantime travelled twice between one capital and the other. 
In his report to the Security Council, Dr Graham again report¬ 
ed the failure of his mission. He, however, made some 
important observations: 

“It should be noted that the position of this territory 
(Pakistan-occupied Jammu and Kashmir) is of peculiar 
nature. Its sovereignty rests with the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir but the full exercise of that sovereignty 
would be limited under the resolution by ( a ) the surveil¬ 
lance of a United Nations organ, and ( b ) the commitment 
by India that their forces would remain within the cease¬ 
fire line.” 

In Part III para 15 of his report, Dr Graham again 
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stationing of the U. N. forces in the 




favoured the stationing of tne U. N. forces in the area 
called ‘Azad’ Kashmir after the evacuation of Pakistan forces. 
But India’s position with regard to this had been made clear 
a number of times; she would under no circumstances allow 
the induction of foreign troops into any part of Kashmir. 

In 1960 President Ayub Khan visited New Delhi and 
had inconclusive talks with Mr. Nehru on Kashmir. Pakistan 
was, however, in the meantime building up its armed strength 
and in order to focus world attention on Kashmir again request¬ 
ed the Security Council to take-up in June, 1962, the matter al¬ 
though nothing grave or important had happened to warrant 
a debate. However, Krishna Menon ably refuted the argu¬ 
ments of Sir Zafrullah Khan who represented Pakistan. Once 
again Mr. Menon explained India’s case and showed that 
India’s original complaint, namely, Pakistan aggression on 
Indian territory in Kashmir, stood unresolved. He pointed out 
that conditions on the Indian sub-continent had changed 
materially since 1947 and the solution of the question was not 
feasible by holding a plebiscite. 


PLEBISCITE RULED OUT 

Conditions in Kashmir had materially altered since the 
day when the Security Council was seized of the question. 
During these years Kashmir, the part of the State that is free, 
had made all round progress politically, economically and 
socially. Land reforms had been implemented, canals dug, a 
net-work of roads built. The tourist trade was flourishing, 
some 71,000 tourists including about 11,000 foreigners, having 
visited the State in 1961. Education had been made free from 
the primary to the post-graduate classes. New schools and col¬ 
leges had been opened, dispensaries and hospitals established. 
The number of pupils in primary schools went up from 
65,000 in 1954 to 197,000 in 1961. In 1948, the number of 
high schools was 52, it went up to 262 in 1961. The number of 
hospitals and dispensaries went from 89 in 1947 to 449 in 1961; 
and the average life expectancy from 30 years to 47. Refugees 
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frc rehabilitated and development plans were being imple¬ 
mented courageously and with enthusiasm. In the First Five- 
Year Plan the State laid out £ 9 million ; in the Second Five- 
Year Plan about £ 27 million. Provision has been made in the 
Third Plan for £ 60 million. 

The conditions were thus quite different from those 


in 1947. To have a plebiscite would amount to throwing all 
this progress to the wind by creating uncertainty and chaos 
which might throw open the flood-gates of communal disorder 
not only in Kashmir but in Pakistan too. 

Another factor which had altered the position was the 
added military strength of Pakistan by the supply of very con¬ 
siderable quantities of war material to that country by U.S.A. 
India had been given assurances by U.S.A. that these arms 
would not be used against her, but from the statements of 
responsible people in Pakistan, it was apparent that with the 
arms aid Pakistan aimed at negotiating with India from a 
position of strength. 

The only basis for holding the plebiscite was the resolution 
of January 5, 1949, which provided a plan. But the conditions 
for implementing the plan were not fulfilled by Pakistan. For 
fourteen years Pakistan had been continuing the aggression. 
Meauwiiile three general elections had been held in Kashmir 
and the people had unequivocally ratified the State’s accession 
to India. 

Over seventy thousand tourists, many of them from 


foreign countries, visited the State every year and went about 
the Valley without let or hindrance. This testified to the normal 
and peaceful conditions prevailing there. “Now after the 
lapse of fourteen years”, said Mr. Menon, “we are not pre¬ 
pared to do anything in any part of India that will undermine 
and shake the stability of our country, or create conditions of 
trouble in South East Asia." 


PAKISTAN RESORTS TO BLACKMAIL 

Perhaps the most ignoble act of Pakistan during the long 
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years of negotiations, mediation and intervention by the United 
Nations, was her attempt to blackmail India into surrendering 
her position on Kashmir. This happened in the fall of 1962 
when China launched an unprovoked invasion against India. 
Pakistan which for over two years had been making overtures 
to China to enter into some sort of agreement with her against 
India, tried now to play a double game. Her Western allies 
were in a quandary. Pakistan, which they had assiduously 
built as a bastion against China, was playing them false due to 
her ingrained hatred for India. They wanted now to repair the 
breach and asked Pakistan not to play an active role on the 
side of China. But Pakistan demanded a price; and the price 
was Kashmir. 

So the Anglo-American friends of Pakistan turned to 
India as usual. They believed their advice would count now, . 
seeing how actively they were placing their military equipment 
and funds at India’s disposal in her hour of need. Averell 
Harriman of the U. S. A. and Duncan Sandys of Britain made 
frantic efforts to bring the two countries around a table. They 
prevailed upon Nehru to sign a joint statement with President 
Ayub Khan. The statement issued on November 2S, 1962, men¬ 
tioned that the two leaders “have agreed that a renewed effort 
should be made to resolve the outstanding differences between 
their two countries on Kashmir and other related matters, 
so as to enable India and Pakistan to live side by side in peace 
and friendship. 

“In consequence, they have decided to start discussions 
at an early date with the object of reaching an honourable and 
equitable settlement. 

“This will be conducted initially at the ministerial level. 

At the appropriate stage, direct talks will be held between 
Mr. Nehru and President Ayub.” 

Sardar Swaran Singh. India’s Railways (now foreign) 
Minister and Mr. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan representing their respective countries met at Rawal¬ 
pindi on December 27. Their first round of talks during which 
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five meetings, lasted for two days. At the opening 
session of the Ministerial Conference, Sardar Swaran Singh 
expressed India’s desire for “mutually beneficial cooperation 
based on friendship between the two countries.” The Indian 
representative suggested to his counterpart, before the dis¬ 
cussion began, a four-tier proposal for an immediate easing of 
tension between the two countries : 

1. To start at once on a large-scale programme for re¬ 
moval of suspicion, mistrust and ill-will by appealing to the 
people of the two countries and leaders of public opinion to re¬ 
verse the unhappy trends of the past. 

2. To embody in a solemn agreement their desire “to 
live side by side in peace and friendship” and to solve all their 
problems peacefully and to their mutual benefit. 

3- To proceed with utmost speed to resolve their “out¬ 
standing differences on Kashmir” in a practical and realistic 
manner. 

4. To consider ways and means of removing major existing 
irritants and developing bias for practical cooperation. 

The joint appeals had hardly been made by the leaders of 
the two delegations in December when Pakistan launched an 
unprecedented campaign of vilification against India not only 
in -^kistan, but also in the capitals of Europe. 

For, Pakistan was not interested in developing friendly 
relations with India. Under the pretence of demarcating the 
oundary between China and Pakistan-occupied Kashmir, she 
la keen for over two years offering surrender to China of a 

area out of the State territory. 

On the eve of the Conference, the governments of China 
and Pakistan simultaneously announced an “agreement in 
Principle” on the alignment of the border between Sinkiang 
* nd the P art of Kashmir illegally occupied by Pakistan. The 
^ming of this statement was apparently intended to provoke 
ia to refuse to start the talks the next morning. “But”, 
^vealed Jawaharlal Nehru in the Lok Sabha after the failure of 
le talks, “we decided to continue with them.” 
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Then another hitch was created. ‘‘During the first plenary 
meeting, the Pakistan representative expressed his disinclina¬ 
tion to discuss any of the Indo-Pakistan differences other than 
the Kashmir question.” When India agreed to this procedure 
even, Pakistan insisted to enter into “futile discussions on the 
old idea of plebiscite which, chiefly because of Pakistan’s own 
acts of obstruction and non-implementation of the U.N. Com¬ 
mission’s resolution, had already proved to be impracticable, 
particularly in the light of irreversible changed conditions in the 
last fifteen years.” 

And to sound the death-knell of the talks, Pakistan 
announced during their course the so-called agreement “under 
which Pakistan gave away as much as two thousand square miles 
of our territory to China. This was done on March 2, 1963.” 

It was a hard meal for even Pakistan’s Western allies to digest. 

A bitter criticism was voiced in the Anglo-American press over 
her attempts at blackmailing India and for her opportunistic 
foreign policy. In his speech in the Lok Sabha on August 13, 
1963, Jawaharlal Nehru gave the inside story of the discussions : 

“When the Pakistan delegation shifted from the futile dis¬ 
cussion of plebiscite to the consideration of a possible political 
settlement, they began to put forward astounding proposals... 
Pakistan’s objective was obviously not a rational and realistic 
solution of the problem. They were just but to claim the entire 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, leaving to India, as it happened, 
in a forgotten moment of generosity, an insignificant area in the 
extreme south, roughly coinciding with the district of Kathua. 

“Thus Pakistan achieved what it had aimed at from the 
very beginning, that is, a non-settlement and a deadlock on 
everything that should have been covered by the phrase 
‘Kashmir and other related matters’.” 

Finally the talks were called off by Mr. Bhutto. However 
India made it clear, at the end of the talks, that she had with¬ 
drawn all those political concessions in Kashmir which she had 
offered, for the sake of a settlement, during the course of the 
ministerial discussions. 
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A CONTINUING AGGRESSION I : 22 
Pakistan’s hate-India policy had now driven her into the 
lap of China and from the later statements of her Foreign 
Minister it appeared, that the two aggressors had joined hands 
militarily as well. Once again a campaign of hate against 
India was let loose from the Pakistan press and platform; 
Evidently something sinister was brewing. 


§L 


PAK LIE NAILED TO THE COUNTER 

Two years later when Kashmir, along with the rest of 
India, was making alround progress, Pakistan raked up the 
Kashmir question in the Security Council again. Her Foreign 
Minister, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, complained in January 1964, that 
India was taking further steps to fully integrate Kashmir with 
the rest of the country. The unfortunate theft of the holy relic 
from the Hazratbal shrine near Srinagar—which had thrown the 
people of Kashmir into grief—was termed as a conspiracy to 
drive out Muslims out of India. Pakistan’s application in fact 
appeared “as a horror story”. But, as Mr. Chagla, India’s 
representative, said at the Security Council, “all this is a 
figment of vivid imagination.” 

Mr. Chagla said that Pakistan had made it a habit to run, 
now and then, to the Security Council to use its forum for 
carrying on an agitation against India and its government. 
•As London Times had observed : “The loadstone of every 
as pect of Pakistan’s foreign policy is bad relations with India.” 

Mr. Chagla’s reasoned and forceful speeches on February 
5 and 10 in reply to Pakistan Foreign Minister’s baseless char¬ 
ges convinced the world of the justice of India’s stand on this 
question. He showed by quoting from the speeches of the 
Pakistan leaders themselves, that Pakistan wanted Kashmir for 
her own benefit and not for the good of the Kashmiris. 
I resident Ayub’s dictum that “Kashmir is vital for Pakistan, 
not only politically but militarily, as well,” and “Kashmir is 
important to us for our physical and economic security”, proved 
that Pakistan was determined to acquire this territory by 
negotiation and failing that by force. So all talk of securing 
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for the people of Kashmir their right of self-determination was 
simply meant to mislead the^world. 

But Kashmir was an integral part of India in law and in 
fact. India’s sovereignty over the State was accepted by the 
UNCIP and other Representatives of that body who acted as 
mediators. Three general elections held on universal adult 
franchise had shown that the people of Kashmir were tor India, 
So, any constitutional change governing the relations between 
the State and Central governments was solely an internal matter 
and not open to any outside interference. * 

The so-called ‘genocide’ charge levelled against India by 
Mr. Bhutto was disproved by the census figures of both the 
countries. The Indian figure for 1961 shows that there was an 
increase of 25.6 per cent in the population of Muslims in India 
during the period between 1951 and 1961. This compared well 
with the overall increase in the population of India of 21.5 per 
cent. “Does this prove genocide or that Muslims are being 
driven out ?” asked Mr. Chagla. On the other hand, the census 
figures of Pakistan showed that the minorities there are being 
squeezed out. Already in the Western Wing she has succeeded 
in getting rid of practically all non-Muslims. In the Eastern 
Wing, were left according to Pakistan census figures of 1951, 
9.24 million non-Muslims which constituted 22.03 per cent 
of the total population of East Pakistan. The corresponding 
figure for 1961 was 9.38 million non-Muslims which constituted 
18.45 per cent of the total population. There has thus been 
a decrease of the non-Muslim population by 3.6 per cent over 
ten years, althoughThc. increase in the Muslim population has 
been to the tune of 26 per cent. This explains the continuous 
influx of non-Muslim refugees into India. 

What surprised Mr. Chagla most was the assertion by Mr. 
Bhutto of “openjrebellion” of Kashmir against India following 
the temporary lossjof the ;> holy relic from Hazratbal. As all 
foreign correspondents and independent observers had testified, 
there wereyio communal disturbances. On the contrary, there 
had been complete harmony ; and far from Kashmiris revolting 
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against India, they, at every stage of that unfortunate incident, 
had turned to India for help and support. 

Mr. Chagia refuted the Pakistan charge of India trying to 
wriggle out of her commitments on a plebscite in Kashmir. 
The only commitments made by India, he said, were in terms 
of the resolutions of January 17, 1948 of the Security Council 
and UNCIP resolutions of August 13, 1948 and January 5, 
1949. He proved how, from the beginning, Pakistan had not 
fulfilled her part of the commitments. It was Pakistan, not 
India, which made it impossible to create conditions for a plebi¬ 
scite as provided in the resolutions. He briefly enumerated 
some of the major violations of the terms of the August 13 
resolution by Pakistan which made it obsolete : 

First, continuing presence of Pakistan forces and Pakistan 
personnel in Kashmir. 

Second, introduction of additional military equipment 
into occupied territory. 

Third, construction of airfields in occupied territory, thus 
creating bases for attack against India and endangering 
its security. 


Fourth, consolidation and incorporation of the occupied 
area of Jammu and Kashmir into Pakistan. 

Fifth, using its membership of military pacts to increase 
Pakistan’s military potential in Kashmir, and to strengthen the 
so-called ‘Azad’ forces, officered, trained and equipped 
by Pakistan. 

Sixth, occupation of ‘northern areas.’ 

Seventh, continuous threats of force and the creation of 
a war atmosphere, which are a constant menace to the cease-fire 
line. 


Eighth, organizing and financing of subversion and 
sabotage against the people and government of Jammu and 
Kashmir, and the cease-fire line. 

Ninth, having no common border with the Peoples’ Re¬ 
public of China, nevertheless negotiating with it Kashmir’s 
border with Sinkiang, thus disrupting the territorial unity of 
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the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Actually Pakistan coveted Kashmir on economic and 
strategic grounds. To achieve its objective it advanced the 
theory that it had a bond of kinship with the people of 
Kashmir. But this bond was not based on common nationa¬ 
lity nor a common race; it was neither based on common 
traditions nor common history; it was based merely on a bond of 
religion. India, however, repudiated the philosophy of nationality 
based on religion. And that was the basic difference between 
India and Pakistan. 

At the end of his speech, the representative of India 
appealed to Pakistan to give up its futile policy of hatred to¬ 
wards India. “Let me implore Pakistan”, he said, “to remember 
that we are most anxious that our two countries, constituting 
the sub-continent of India, should remain on friendly and 
cordial terms. The future prosperity and well-being of our two 
peoples depend on it.” 

Pakistan’s response to this appeal was to vigorously pre¬ 
pare herself for another aggression against India. 
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“We are prepared to sign defence pacts, both offensive and de¬ 
fensive, with any country which is prepared to help us against our 

one enemy—India.” „ _ 

—Sardar Abdul Rab Nish tar 

President , Pakistan Muslim League 
(Nov. 26 ., 1956) 


Opposition to the Indian concept of nationhood has been 
the guiding impulse animating the policies followed by the rulers 
of Pakistan since its inception. The refusal by India to subs¬ 
cribe to the theory that religion can be the sole basis of nationa¬ 
lity, has brought forth in Pakistan a reaction which takes the 
form of a deep-seated hatred towards India. Right from the 
day of partition, the rulers of Pakistan have defined their 
national objectives and ambitions in such a way that their rea¬ 
lization would be possible at India’s cost. The common 
thread running through the policies followed by the several 
Prime Ministers, Foreign Ministers and Presidents of Pakistan 
has been hostility towards India. It finds expression in their 
oft-repeated cry for Jehad or‘holy war. It explains the shifting 
home and foreign policies followed by Pakistan since its birth 
and it is the basic reason for her wholesale preparations for 
an all-out war against India. 

The idea of such a war is as old as Pakistan itself. One 
of the popular ditties there foretells an easy walk-over to Delhi. 
ThisTnegative political attitude is used to sustain an otherwise 
non-viable state. Whereas the Indian leaders made the banish¬ 
ment of hunger and want from their country the guiding policy 
of their government, the Pakistan rulers followed a compara¬ 
tively easy course [of creating a war psychosis among their 
people. 
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In furtherence of their set policy they embarked upon the 
ruinous course of arming Pakistan to the teeth. To get an 
edge on the armed forces of India they secured weapons of the 
latest type by entering into military alliances with various coun¬ 
tries in complete disregard of the best interests of their people 
or the people of the Indian sub-contincnt. 

Their foreign policy was governed by the same animus. 
They aligned themselves with contending power blocs, often 
discarding one for the other to suit their anti-India policy. 
They did not hesitate even to allow foreign military and air 
bases being set up in Pakistan or in the Indian territory under 
her illegal occupation. In short, their one aim has been to 
undermine India’s unity, strike at the roots of her democracy 
and destroy the secular structure of her society. Be it the home 
press and platform, or the floor of the U.N. General Assembly 
and its organs, or the forum of international gatherings in Asia 
and Africa, all have been utilized by them to run down India 
and to malign her leaders. 

To justify their bellicose statements and the hate-India 
campaign, the leaders of Pakistan projected India as bent on 
destroying her. They have been misleading their people into 
the alleged belief that India was thwarting Pakistan’s legitimate 
aspirations. In support of this mischievous propaganda they 
put out distorted versions of the policies adopted by India in 
regard to Kashmir, Hyderabad, Junagadh, canal waters and 
distribution of the assets of undivided India. 


INDIA’S QUEST FOR PEACE 

India’s reaction to this hostile attitude has throughout 
been that of forbearance and sympathy. On August 15, 1947 r 
when India and Pakistan began their separate existence, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s leader and first Prime Minister, said 
in a broadcast to the Nation : 

“All of us, to whatever religion we may belong, are 
equally the children of India. We cannot encourage com- 
munalism or narrow-mindedness, for no nation can be 
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great whose people are narrow in thought or action.” 

Early in 1948, when Indo-Pakistan relations were strained 
to breaking point, India made a notable gesture of patience and 
good faith towards Pakistan. India decided to hand over to 
Pakistan the considerable sum of 500 million rupees as its 
share of the cash balances of undivided India. 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, commenting on the 
decision, said : “We have come to this decision in the hope 
that this generous gesture, in accord with India’s high ideals 
and Gandhiji’s noble standards, will convince the world of our 
earnest desire for peace and goodwill.” 

While Pakistan was waging an undeclared war against 
India and West Pakistan was being emptied of non-Muslims, 
Mahatma Gandhi undertook a fast as a forceful protest against 
the communal reaction which had engulfed some sections of 
his people. He broke his fast only when leaders of both the 
Hindu and Muslim communities assured him that they would 
restore communal harmony and implored him to end the fast. 

Gandhiji’s insistence on the transfer of 550 million rupees 
of the balances to Pakistan and his championship of the cause 
of the Muslims in India, inflamed the rabid elements in India. 
A fanatic from Poona, Nathuram Vinayak Godse, assassinated 
the Mahatma while he was walking to his prayer meeting on the 
evening of January 30, 1948. 

His heart could never accept estrangement among the 
people of India. In the midst of the savagery following parti¬ 
tion, and in the midst of his mission of mercy, he had often 
said he had no desire to live any longer. And he died within 
thirty weeks after partition, a martyr to the cause of Hindu- 
Muslim amity. 

PAK CRY FOR “JEHAD” 

Pakistan, however, continued to display the traditional, 
almost pathological animosity towards India. Two months 
after partition she organised an invasion of Kashmir by tribes¬ 
men. Pakistan's attack amounted to an aggression against India 
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as after the State’s accession to India, Kashmir became a part 
of the country. But Pakistan considered Kashmir a sort of a 
no-man’s land and her Foreign Minister, Sir Zafrullah Khan, 
openly declared : 

“Pakistan is under no obligation, international or 
otherwise, that prevents her from sending her troops to 
Kashmir.” 1 

The leaders of Pakistan had no faith in peaceful negotia¬ 
tions. Even though a cease-fire existed from January, 1949 
between the armed forces of the two countries in Kashmir, 
Mian Mumtaz Daulatana. the Chief Minister of Punjab, said : 

“If we have to get Kashmir, we will get it with the 
force of arms.” 2 

The President of the ruling party, Khan Abdul Qayyum 
Khan, repeated the threat when he burst out in anger : 

“We shall never develop friendship with India—our 
sworn enemy. Mr. Nehru is dreaming of the leadership 
of the whole of the South-East Asia, but I can tell you 
that that dream will never see the light of the day. The 
people of Pakistan must prepare for war against India to 
liberate Kashmir.” 3 

The rulers of Pakistan tried to have their people believe 
that “division is the essence of Indian polity; and in the absence 
of Mr. Nehru’s cementing figure, these divisions are bound to 
enlarge.” 4 The Indians, they were told, were incapable of 
putting up a resistance to an invading army; that the Muslims 
in' India would rise in immediate revolt the moment Pakistan 
army crossed the borders; and it would be an easy walk-over to 
Delhi. “In the event of war between Tndia and Pakistan”, said 
Mian Mumtaz Daulatana, “Muslims will inflict a humiliating 
defeat on Hindus as they had done at the time of the establish¬ 
ment of Pakistan.” 5 

1. September 8, 1948. 

2. Ehsan, Lahore, September 1, 1952. 

3. Public meeting in Dacca, June 6, 1958. 

4. Pakistan Times , Lahore, November 26, 1955. 

5. July 14, 1958. 
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But to be quite sure of a quick victory, the rulers of 
Pakistan planned to have a well-trained and well-equipped 
army. To buttress the war effort, they simultaneously adopted a 
foreign policy suited to yield the best dividends. 

PAKISTAN ENTERS INTO MILITARY PACTS 

In her search for allies, Pakistan was helped by the new 
alignments sought to be formed by the Western bloc for their 
‘cold war’ strategy. One of the major plans was the establish¬ 
ment of the Middle East Defence Organization (MEDO) 
sponsored by the British under American patronage. Pakistan s 
strategic position gave her a bargaining power and she utilized 
it to further her own set policy of opposition to India. 

The idea of MEDO in which Pakistan was suspected to be 
very much interested, was actively opposed by India. However, 
with the assumption by John Foster Dulles of the post of U.S. 
Secretary of States, MEDO was relegated to a long term possibili¬ 
ty. Accompanied by the Mutual Security Fund Administrator, 
Harold Stassen, Dulles made a whirlwind tour of the Asian 
countries, including India and Pakistan, in May, 1953. As a 
result of his on-the-spot studies, he put forth a plan of separate 
‘defence alliances’ . One of these ‘alliances’ was the South East 
Asia Collective Defence Treaty (SEATO) which came into being 
on September 8, 1954. Australia, France, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the U.K., and the U.S.A. 
signed at Manila a pact of ‘continuous and effective self-help 
and mutual aid’, which established a collective defence system 
in South-East Asia. The U.S.A., however, introduced a proviso 
to the military aid clause by which she recognised “aggression 
and armed attack” only by communist countries. 1 

Pakistan’s membership of the SEATO brought the cold 
war to the doorsteps of India, thus disturbing the area of peace 
which she wanted to build in Asia. It went counter to Nehru’s 

1. The military and civil organizations established under the Treaty have 
their permanent headquarters at Bangkok, where the Council 
representatives also hold their meetings- 
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horrence of military alignments and his neutralism born of a 
deep conviction that a race for armaments is most likely to 
result in a third war. 

But Pakistan had no such considerations. The positive 
accession of military strength and the dubious negative benefit 
of Indian displeasure, combined to produce on the other hand a 
favourable atmosphere in Pakistan for further alliances of 
this type. 

Her first attempt to become the leader of the “Islamic 
Bloc” under the MEDO had received direct encouragement from 
the British. After the second World War, the British planned 
to hinge the “Muslim strip from North Africa through Islamic 
Deserta, Persia and Afghanistan to the Himalayas, upon a 
Muslim power in Northern India.” This, they thought, would 
halt the “infiltration of Russia towards the Persian Gulf...and 
induce the States in the strip, “including Turkey, to look east¬ 
wards to Muslim India.’ 51 

Pakistan’s decision, announced on October 31,1953, to 
become an ‘Islamic Republic’ was to a great extent motivated 
by the desire to win the goodwill and support of the Arab 
world. The leaders of Pakistan assiduously worked to build up 
their case against India on the ground that theirs was the 
biggest Islamic country and that, therefore, the Arabs, who are 
predominantly Muslim, were in duty bound .to help them in 
seizing Kashmir. They suggested that all Muslim countries 
should convert themselves into an Islamic Bloc under their 
leadership. But it was not difficult for the Arab leaders to see 
the British hand behind the idea. A Muslim Bloc was the 
British alternative to the Arab League which they were afraid 
would ultimately come under the influence of Arab nationalists. 

But even though influential leaders of Pakistan, one after 
another, visited the Middle East capitals in 1952-53, they met 
with no success. Choudhury Khaliquzaman was brushed aside 
even by King Farouq with the snub that Islam was not born 
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1. Lt. Gen. Sir Francis Tucker : While Memory Serves . 
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< 51 * 14, 1947. In 1952, the Pakistan Foreign Minister, 

Sir Zafrullah Khan, toured extensively several Arab countries in 
an attempt to sell the Islamic Bloc idea. But Egypt, Syria and 
Lebanon showed no interest in his proposal to convene a 
conference of 12 Arab and Muslim Prime Ministers for laying a 
ioundation of a pan-Islamic confederation. The idea could not 
take off the ground because of the Arab suspicion of its being a 
British move, and the aversion of the Arab leaders to any bloc 
based on religion. The idea was shelved in the face of the 
stubborn Arab refusal to be roped in. 

The next move was to attempt to form a bloc on the basis 
of anti-communism. This was the beginning of the notorious 
Baghdad Pact. But no Arab country except Iraq agreed to join 
the alliance. Pakistan in her anxiety to isolate India from the 
Middle East States and to gain a military advantage, joined the 
Bact with alacrity. She thus became an ally of pro-Israel 
countries like Turkey and Britain. This exposed her pretensions 
of Islamic solidarity and friendship fot the Arabs. 1 




Giving the USSR reactions to the Baghdad Pact, Mr. 
Khrushchev said in Srinagar on December 10, 1955 : 

“The present Government of Pakistan.were the 

first participants, one of the initiators of the notorious 


The Pact was signed in Baghdad by Turkey and Iraq on February 
24, i955. U.K. joined on April 4, Pakistan on September 23 and 
Iran on November 3. The U.S.A. became a full member of the 
economic and counter-subversion committees in April 1956, and of the 
military committee in March, 1957, and was represented at the council 
meetings by observers. On July 28, 1958, the U.S.A. agreed ‘promptly 
to em r into agreements designed to give effect to cooperation' with 
the Pact countries. Bilateral defence agreements between the U.S.A. 

and Turkey, Iran and Pakistan were signed in Ankara on March 5, 
1959. 

After the withdrawal of Iraq in July, 1958, the alliance came to be 
■nown as CENTO. Pakistan's nominee became its Secretary-General, 
fhc economic programme includes the building of roads between 
Turkey and Iran and Iran with Pakistan, and development of civil 
aviation in Tran, Pakistan and Turkey. 
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Baghdad Pact which was not created in the interests of 
peace. They have allowed the creation of American 
military bases on their territory in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the frontiers of the Soviet Union. 

“We are speaking frankly that we have never suppor¬ 
ted and will never support the participants of the Baghdad 
Pact or any other pact directed against the Soviet 


Union. 


The Pact was vigorously opposed by the Egyptian press. 
Pakistan, because of its key-role, was a special target of 
criticism. This became so acute that the Pakistan government 
had to lodge an official protest in Cairo “against the deliberate 
campaign of vilification in the Egyptian press against Pakistani 
leaders and in particular Prime Minister H.S. Suhrawardy. 
The Syrian government issued an official statement in July, 1957 
attacking the Baghdad Pact and Pakistan’s declaration that the 
military alliance was basically meant to contain “Soviet 


communism. 


. But Pakistan’s real motive was to use the Pact against 

India As Sir Firoz Khan Noon, her Foreign Minister said,. 
Pakistan wanted “Britain in the Baghdad. Pact for our defence 
purposes.our first duty is to strengthen our defence parti¬ 

cularly against India, no matter what others might say. 

PAK SUBSERVIENCE TO COLONIAL POWERS 

Having allowed herself to be hitched to the Anglo- 
American defence wagon in the Middle East, Pakistan had to 

take further inevitable steps which went diametrically against 
the interests of the Arab States. The role she played during 
the Suez crisis shocked the Arabs most. Pakistan not on y 
failed to condemn the Anglo-French aggression on Egypt, but 
also attempted to confuse the issue. The Pakistan proposal on 

the eve of the Geneva Conference that Egypt should adhere to 

the 1899 Convention instead of asserting its right to nationalize 
the Canal, horrified the Arab public opinion. 

1. Pakistan Times, Lahore, Dec. 8, 1956. 
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But even though repeatedly baulked in her attempts to 
confuse the Arab opinion on the question of Kashmir, Pakistan 
has not desisted from invoking the religious feelings of the 
Arabs on this issue. In March this year, for instance, she made 
a serious attempt at the Afro-Asian Islamic Conference held at 
Bandung to isolate India. When the Pakistan delegation 
suggested mention of Kashmir in a resolution on self-determi¬ 
nation, the political committee of the Conference rejected his 
amendment by an overwhelming majority. Its only supporters 
were China and Indonesia. The Pakistan delegation was so 
disappointed that its leader bitterly complained at a press 
conference in Karachi of the opposition to Pakistan by “Arab 
countries including Algeria on such a vital issue as Kashmir.” 

Hostility towards India led Pakistan to woo such racialist 
and colonial States as South Africa and Portugal. For years 
after the adoption of Resolution 1761 (XVII) by the U. N. 
General Assembly, Pakistan continued to trade with South 
Africa, notwithstanding the fact that the people affected by the 
apartheid policy are Africans and Muslims who originally went 
to South Africa from undivided India. 

When India stamped out the vestige of Portugal’s colonial 
domination in Goa, the President of Pakistan described it as 
“an eye-opener for the entire world about India’s evil intentions 
towards her peaceful neighbour.” In furtherence of her anti- 
India policy, Pakistan prefers even to subserve the interests of 
colonial powers. She is maintaining close and friendly relations 
with Portugal, a power with the worst colonial record. 


U.S. MILITARY AID 

Having joined the military pacts with the Western powers, 
Pakistan endeavoured to secure from the U.S. as much military 
aid as it possibly could to bring its armed potential on par with 
India and even more. The first indication of such an aid being 
given by the U.S.A. came in November, 1953, when Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammed, the Pakistan Governor-General, was in America 
for ‘urgent medical treatment’. General Ayub Khan, who was 
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llh.eiry(he commander-in-chief of the Pakistan Army, had ^ _ 
ul^Washington a few days earlier. The American press was the 
first to give the story; and on November 15, Mr. Nehru 
referred to the “reports circulating in America that Pakistan 
was about to receive military aid.” 

On November 30, the USSR registered their protest and 
characterized Pakistan’s intentions as a threat to the Soviet 
Union. 1 “They were naturally joined by the Peoples’ Republic 
of China”. 

Jawaharlal Nehru speaking at a press conference express¬ 
ed bis “intense concern” over the talks between U.S.A. and 
Pakistan for a military pact and warned that such a pact would 
have far-reaching consequences in the whole structure of things 
in South Asia and specially in the relations between India and 
Pakistan. 

As usual, both the Pakistan Governor-General and Prime 
Minister issued denials of any formal military alliance. But 
only two months later on February 22, 1954, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, the then Prime Minister of Pakistan, disclosed at a press 
conference that Pakistan had asked the government of the 
U.S.A. for military assistance within the scope of U.S. mutual 
security legislation. 

President Eisenhower announced on February 25 that the 


1. The founder of Pakistan had very shrewdly gauged his power to 
blackmail U. S. on the Russian issue. Miss Margaret Bourke-White, 
the special correspondent of the Life, had the good fortune of being 
a personal guest of Mr. Jinnah immediately after the creation ol 
Pakistan. She had asked him, “Do you hope to enlist technical or 
financial assistance from-Amcrica ?” 

“America need; Pakistan more than Pakistan needs America, 
was Jinnah's reply. “Pakistanis the pivot of the world, as we are 
placed,” he revolved his long forefingers in bony circles-“the frontiers 
on which future position o the world revolves. He leaned tor- 
ward, adds Miss Bourke-White, dropping his voice to a confidential 
note. “Russia”, confided Mr. Jinnah, “is not far away!” Mr. Jinnah 
could not have more frankly quoted his price, and expressed his 

power to extort it. _ 

—Margaret Bourke-White, Half , ay to Freedom. 
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:ed States Government would comply with Pakistan s 
request. He said : 

“Let me make it clear that we shall be guided by the 
stated purposes and requirements of the mutual security 
legislation. These include, specifically, the provision that 
equipment, materials, or services provided will be used 
solely to maintain the recipient country's internal security 
and for its legitimate self-defence, or to permit it to parti¬ 
cipate in the defence of the area of which it is a part.If 

our aid to any country, including Pakistan, is misused 
and directed against another in aggression, I will under¬ 
take immediately—in accordance with my constitutional 
authority—appropriate action both within and without the 
U.N. to thwart such aggression.” 


EISENHOWER’S LETTER TO NEHRU 

Earlier, the U.S. Ambassador in Delhi, Mr. George Allen, 
delivered a personal letter from President Eisenhower to Prime 
Minister Nehru on February 24 which reads as follows : 

“I send you this personal message because I want 
you to know about my decision to extend military aid to 
Pakistan before it is in public knowledge, and also because 
I want you to know directly from me that this step does not 

in any way affect the friendship we feel for India. 

What we are proposing to do, and what Pakistan is 
agreeing to, is not directed in any way against India* I 
am confirming publicly that if our aid to any country, 
including Pakistan, is misused and directed against 

another in aggression, I will undertake immediately. 

appropriate action both within and without the U.N. to 
thwart such aggression.” 


‘NO WAR PACT’ OFFER BY INDIA 

In his reply, the then Indian Prime Minister strongly 
criticised U. S. military aid to Pakistan and described it as a 
torm of intervention in Indo-Pakistan relations. 
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In the Lok Sabha on March 1, Mr. Nehru observed : 

“In regard to the question of military aid to Pakistan 
it has seemed to us that results were bound to be un¬ 
fortunate. It is stated that the aid is merely to strengthen 
Pakistan so that she can defend herself against aggression, 
and also to ensure security and peace. It is not clear to 
me what kind of aggression, or from what quarter. I am 
unable to see any danger of aggression to Pakistan from 
any quarter. As for India it is unnecessary for me to 
remind the House what our attitude has been. So far as 
ensuring security and peace are concerned, there has 
been greater insecurity and greater tension since this aid 

has been announced.In the last three years India 

has repeatedly offered to make a ‘no-war’ declaration 
with Pakistan, or what is called, in perhaps more precise 
language, a non-aggression pact. Pakistan has repeatedly 
rejected it. If there had been such a declaration or pact, 
it would have eased tension between the two countries, 
produced a greater feeling of security and made it easier 
for us to solve the problems that face us. It is in the 
context of this rejection of our proposals for a ‘no war’ 
declaration that we have to see this military aid from the 
U.S.A. to Pakistan. 

“I would welcome the strengthening of Pakistan 
economically and even militarily in the normal sense if 

they built themselves up. But this is not a normal 

procedure. It is a very abnormal procedure, upsetting 
normality ; and insofar as it upsets normality, it is a 
step away from peace. 

“The President of the U.S.A. has stated that if aid 
given to Pakistan is misused and directed against any 
country in aggression, he will undertake to thwart such 
aggression. I have no doubt that the President is 
opposed to aggression. But we know from past experience 
that aggression takes place and that nothing is done to 
thwart it. Aggression took place in Kashmir 6| years 
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ago, with dire consequences. Nevertheless the U.S.A. 
has not thus far condemned it. Aggression may take 
place and be denied, as the previous aggression was denied, 

until it would be hidden. later, long arguments will 

be carried on as to whether it was aggression or not.' 
Military aid given by the U.S.A. to Pakistan is likely 
to create conditions which facilitate and encourage 
aggression.” 

The fears expressed by the Indian Prime Minister were 
further confirmed. On January 26, 1954, the U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of States, Mr. Walter S. Robertson, made a statement 
on military aid to the House Appropriations Sub-committee of 
the U.S. Congress. Mr. Robertson said : 

“.the Prime Minister of Pakistan has also stated 

that this military aid will help to solve the Kashmir 
problem. That is an indication of the way his mind 
works and how he thinks this military aid might be 
utilised. Military aid is only utilised in war or in the threat 

of w ; ar.We have to judge every matter from the 

point of view of whether it adds to the suspicion and fear 
or whether it lessens them. Can there be any doubt that 
the recent step taken in regard to military aid to Pakistan 
is one which adds to the suspicion, fear and tensions 
of the world instead of bringing about a feeling of 
security ?” 


MR. CHESTER BOWLES’ COMMENTS 

On January 18, 1954, while giving an interview over the 
Canadian Radio, Mr. Chester Bowles warned the U. S. Govern¬ 
ment that any policy which ‘tends to push India and Pakistan 
apart’ was a very dangerous policy. Mr. Bowles said that he 
was afraid that any premature action to build up an army 
before Pakistan had come together with India, would bring 
greater instability rather than more stability. 

Mr. Bowles commented : “if democracy in India failed, the 
whole of Asia would come tumbling around our ears. It will 
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make the disaster in China look like fire-cracker going off.” 

MR. DULLES’S ASSURANCES 

In March, 1956, when Mr. Dulles, U.S. Secretary of States, 
came to India on his tour of Asian countries, Prime Minister 
Nehru again reminded him of the grave concern of the people of 
India about the U.S. military aid to Pakistan. Mr. Dulles ob¬ 
served, ‘The U.S. has taken every precaution to see that it will 

not lead to such a threat.” and added : “I think there can be 

every confidence on the part of India that there will be no use 
of these armaments in any aggressive way against India 
and certainly Pakistan knows that if that should happen, there 
will be a quick ending of its good relations with the U. S. 
and that, on the contrary, under the principles of the U. N. 
Charter, the United States would be supporting India if it 
became the victim of any armed aggression.” 

‘UNWRITTEN RIDERS’ 

Pakistan, on the contrary, had been expressing her inten¬ 
tions of using American military aid against India. On October 
20, 1956, the then Pakistan Foreign Minister, Feroz Khan Noon, 
had hinted at Karachi about “unwritten riders” that existed in 
Pakistan’s receiving military aid from the United States. He said 
that “enmity of a powerful neighbouring country had obliged 
Pakistan to enter into defence alliances to preserve her freedom”. 
The Minister, in an obvious reference to India, added, “we have 
no desire to attack any country. These pacts are only meant to 
defend ourselves against the country with which we have great 
differences.” According to him, Pakistan could not have made 
any progress in any direction but for the aid she had and was 
receiving from United States. 

In his speech before the Security Council on January 24, 
1957, Mr. V.K. Krishna Menon remarked that cv*n foreign 
observers, who were not friendly to India in their comments on 
these matters, such as magazines published in the United States, 
had pointed out that the whole conception of the State of 
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Pakistan in regard to its alliances was to attack India. For 
instance, Mr. Falk of Chicago wrote in the Newsweek : 

“Pakistan is taking the United States for a ride. This 
is evident from your report and from my observations 
in that country, where I worked until recently. Pakistan 
thinks that it did us a favour by joining SEATO and the 
Baghdad Pact. They do not worry about the danger of 
Russian aggression. Pakistani leaders merely humour our 
concern about communist expansion in order to get 
economic and military ‘Bakshish’ and to strengthen their 
hand against India.” 

And Mr. A.T. Steele, writing in the New York Herald - 
Tribune , pointed out that the average Pakistani thought very 
little about “the communist threat if he thinks of it at all. His 
hostility is towards India rather than the Soviet Union. And 
he assumes that in the event of a showdown with India, the 
American military supplies will be drawn upon.” 

This was confirmed by no less a person than the then 
Pakistan Prime Minister, Mr. H.S. Suhravvardy. On February 
25, 1957, he told the National Assembly of Pakistan in Karachi 
that he did not believe in Shri Nehru’s statement that the 
United States had assured that her arms to Pakistan would not 
be used against India. 

PLEA TO STOP MILITARY AID 

On August 30, 1959, Mr. M.C. Chagla who was at that 
time India’s Ambassador to United States renewed his country’s 
request to Washington for an end to United States military 
aid to Pakistan, Mr. Chagla and Mr. Chester Bowles, the U.S. 
Ambassador to India, appeared together on a television inter¬ 
view. Mr. Chagla said he felt that the policy of arming 
Pakistan should be reconsidered by the United States. He said 
“instead of spending more money on raising living standards 
we have had to spend money on arms as a result. Every time 
when arms go to Pakistan, we feel they may be used against us. 
The only way to fight communism is* to fight poverty in both 
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India and Pakistan. Not only does arms shipments to Pakistan 
lead to tension between India and Pakistan, it is also creating 
tension between India and United States.” 

Mr. Chester Bowles once again assured that “America 
would surely support India and come to her help, if there were 
aggression on India from whatever sources it may come.” At 
a press conference in New Delhi on August 6, Mr. Bowles 
was asked if Pakistan were free to use the American arms as she 
liked and if there were any guarantees against their misuse. Mr. 
Bowles replied that America was aware of the very strong fee¬ 
lings in India on the subject. He quoted from the text of the 
agreement between Pakistan and United States to show that its 
provisions made it abundantly clear that the arms given to 
Pakistan were for defence purposes and not to be used for 
aggression against any country. 

On August 7, 1961, Prime Minister Nehru declared in the 
Lok Sabha that the supply of the latest type of aircraft by 

U. S.A. to Pakistan would certainly give a decided advantage to 
Pakistan over India in that sphere of defence. India would 
certainly accept any assurance of guarantee given by the repre¬ 
sentative of the United States Government but they were at the 
same time aware of the serious consequences and perils ^arising 
from the actions of the party on whom those gaurantces might 
not be binding. 

ayub’s declaration 

At last, the fears of India came true. President Ayub Khan 
declared .in January, 1962, that Pakistan would use all the 
weapons in her possession against lndia in case she was attacked 
and would not want to take advice from her alliances. Shri 

V. K.K. Menon, the then Defence Minister, in his speech in 
Bombay on January 21, 1962, referred to President Ayub’s 
threat and said that the fear expressed by India all along in 
regard to Pakistan was at last proving true. 

On March 13, 1962, late Prime Minister Nehru told the 
Lok Sabha that the Government of India was gravely concerned 
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at the recent statement of President Ayub Khan. The Prime 
Minister also said that the Government of India had conveyed 
its views on this question to U.S.A. 


SINO-PAK COLLUSION 

The motivation of Pakistan in entering into military 
alliances with the Western powers (SEATO and CENTO) had 
little to do with anti-communism, and everything with India. 
Despite the U.S. belief that American help in the build-up of 
Pakistan’s war potential was directed against communist ex¬ 
pansionism in Asia, Pakistan leaders made no secret of the fact 
that their main concern was to intimidate and subdue India. 

A convincing proof of this was the declaration by their new- 
found friend—Premier Chou En-lai. In a statement to the 
Associated Press of Pakistan made on April 10, 1963, he said 
that Pakistan had assured him in 1954 that she had joined the 
Western Military Alliances only to gain political and military 
ascendency over India and that “Pakistan had no other motiva¬ 
tion in joining the pacts.” 

A practical demonstration of it was given in 1961. After 
having secured the maximum military and economic aid from 
the Western powers on the understanding that it would be used 
only against communist expansionism in Asia, Pakistan came 
out in its true colours. Throwing to the wind all undertakings 
and commitments under the various Pacts she had become a 
member of, she began to woo the very power against whom the 
aid had been secured—China. The underlying motive was the 
basic hatred towards India. For, China was becoming openly hos¬ 
tile and aggressive towards India. Following the old saying that 
“your enemy’s enemy is your friend,” Pakistani leaders suddenly 
developed warm feelings of friendship for China. The press 
of Pakistan, which is a controlled press, came out with enthu¬ 
siastic stories of admiration for her. 

After the massive Chinese invasion of India in the autumn 
of 1962, Pakistan came out openly in support of China against 
India. Vociferous protests were made by Pakistan to the U.S.A. 
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and other Western powers against their arms aid to India for 
strengthening the defence potential of India against the Chinese 
threat. Pakistan obviously wanted to keep India’s defence 
capacity low, so that Pakistan could open a second front against 
India in alliance with China. 

Pakistan’s growing ties with China culminated in an 
illegal agreement on Kashmir’s northern border, whereby 
Pakistan gave away to China a part of the territory of Jammu 
and Kashmir State which had been under Pakistan’s occupation. 
Not content with this, Pakistan began obliging China by sup¬ 
porting the Chinese official line that India should settle the 
boundary dispute with China through direct negotiations. 
Meanwhile the Chinese secured the territory they wanted and 
obtained a political advantage with a view to establishing their 
decisive influence over the subcontinent. But blinded by her 
innermost desire to see India down, Pakistan considered the 
Sino-Pak ‘understanding’ a signal success for her. Boastfully 
did Mr. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, Pakistan’s Foreign Minister, 
declare in the Pakistan National Assembly on July 17, 1963 : 

“In the event of war, Pakistan would not be alone. 
Pakistan would be helped by the most powerful nation in 
Asia. War between India and Pakistan involves the 
territorial integrity and security of the largest State in 
Asia.” 

Recent events have confirmed Mr. Bhutto s assertion. 
There appears to be tacit collusion between Pakistan and 
China against India. 

Professor John E. Owens in an article published in the 
New Leader of New York on March 2, 1964 commented : 

“All Pakistani political behaviour has to be evaluated in 
the context of the country’s relations with India. For Pakis¬ 
tan regards neither Russia nor China as an enemy. The enemy 
is India, and Pakistan’s new-found friendship with China reveals 
in effect just how seriously it regards its SEATO commitments.” 

The Pakistan war machine had by then acquired formi¬ 
dable proportions. With the liberal supply of arms of the 
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latest variety by the U.S.A., for her army, air force and the 
navy, the Pakistan leaders were in a position to launch threats 
against India. “In the event of war between India and 
Pakistan”, roared Mian Mumtaz Daulatana, “Muslims will 
inflict a humiliating defeat on Hindus as they had done at the 
time of the establishment of Pakistan.” 1 

The threat was not an empty one. It had power behind it, 
the might of the U.S. equipped Pakistan armed forces. Thanks 
to the $1.5 billion aid in military hardware alone since 1954, the 
Pakistan forces could bring to bear superior fire-power and 
sophisticated armour both on the ground and in the air. 

PATTON TANKS AND SABRE-JETS 

For, Pakistan rulers had seen to it that the fighting equip¬ 
ment they secured from the Western powers was of the latest 
type. A rough idea of the superior armed strength of Pakistan 
can be had from a recent analysis made by Mr. David Wood, 
a research associate at the Institute of Strategic Studies in 
London. Giving the strength of the three wings of the Pakistan 
defence forces, he disclosed that these were considered to be 
more operational than those of any other member of the CENTO 
in the East. The membership of CENTO had given Pakistan a 
perfect road link with Iran as well as an air link with Turkey, 
the other two Eastern members of the Pact. In the event of 
a war, she could easily draw upon the military and fuel stores of 
her allies. 

According to Mr. Wood’s estimate, Pakistan had a total 
armed force of 253,000 which cost it $ 269 million annually. 
The strength of the army was 200,000 in six divisions, of which 
one was in East Pakistan. There were besides two independent 
brigades, one air defence brigade, one armoured division (a 
second had nearly been formed) and an independent armoured 
group. 

Para-military forces were estimated by Mr. Wood to be 
of a total strength of 65,000; frontier corps 25,000 (tribesmen); 
1. July 14 , 1958 . 
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and “Azad Kashmir” troops 20,000. Over and above this was 
the light-armed Militia whose strength could be anything 
between 200-to 250 thousand. 1 

The arms supplied for the artillery and the infantry 
divisions were of the post World War II type. But it was in 
its armour that Pakistan counted itself to have scored an edge 
over India. Among the sophisticated equipment supplied to 
Pakistan by the United States was the famous Patton tank. 
The Patton is fitted with 90 mm calibre gun with a range of 
2,000 yards. It also carries one Browning machine-gun of 
.30 calibre and one of .50 calibre mounted on the turret for 
anti-aircraft role. The Pattons supplied to Pakistan are the 
standard M-47 and M-48 models. These are the backbone of 
even the armoured forces of the United States, combining as 
they do mobility with fire-power. Both have infra-red eyes to 
see at night, and are equipped with automatic gears, giving the 
driver great mobility. The maximum speed of the tank is 40 
miles per hour. The Patton is thus a highly accomplished 
species of equipment for offensive combat. 

India’s armour, on the other hand, was mainly comprised 
of the slower Sherman and Centurian tanks of World War II 


vintage. 

Another piece of sophisticated military equipment which 
Pakistan secured in aid from the U.S.A. was the Sabre-jet. The 
early Sabres were first put to use by the U.S.A. in the 
Korean war where they met the Russian MIGs and are 
supposed to have been found to equal them in speed and man¬ 
oeuvrability. The Sabre-jet supplied to the Pakistan Air Force 
was a very advanced model—F-86L. It has six 0.50 in. machine- 
guns in its nose and has provision for sixteen 5 in. rockets 
under its wings. It can also carry two 1,000-lb bombs in lieu 
of auxiliary fuel tanks. The Sabre-jet has a maximum speed 
of over 760 miles per hour and a service ceiling of 53,000 
feet. 

J. The Hindu, Madras, September 16, 1965. 
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The Pakistan Air Force had four squadrons of Sabre-jets 
and four squadrons ofB-57B Canberras. In addition, it had 
one squadron of F-104G Starfighters and another was being 
formed. Besides these it had RT-33As for tactical reconnais¬ 
sance and some T-33 and T-37B jet trainers. It had also a 
transport force of C-130B Hercules. In all there were 280 
aircraft manned by a force of 17,000 to 20,000 men. 

The Starfighter is the most advanced type of fighter 
bomber which carries the deadly sidewinder missile. It is 
supersonic and has complete radar and electronics for gunnery, 
rocket-firing, bombing and navigation. The sidewinder missile 
can cause enormous damage because of its infra-red homing 
device. Once it is launched, it steers itself towards the infra- 
red radiation from the exhaust of the target aircraft and follows 
it with seventy per cent chances of success. 

tv, a Sainst this the Indian Air Force was equipped with 
he Indian-made Gnats, Hunters and Mysteres which are 
relatively of a slower speed. 

Tne Pakistan Navy consisted of a total strength of 8,250 
personnel, with a light cruiser for training cadets, five 
es rojers, two frigates, eight mine-sweepers, and ten other 
s lips. There was also a coastguard force of 1,500 men. Besides, 

ie Pakistan Navy had recently acquired a subfnarine for training 
purposes. 


To match this ultra-modern land and air force equipment, 
Pakistan air-bases were built on the latest plans with sophisti¬ 
cated radar screens and underground hangars and other 
necessary installations. The runways were built of reinforced 
concrete to make them shell-proof. One of the ‘inside stories’ 
quoted by the American weekly the Newsweek is about Penta¬ 
gon’s worry No. 1 in September, 1965, namely, the Peshawar 
air-base “which has served as a nest for U-2 spy planes and a 

key post for monitoring Soviet and Red Chinese radio and 
missile activities .” 1 


1. Newsweek, September 20, 1965 . p. 8. 
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As if all this was not enough, Pakistan had built compli¬ 
cated defence lines all over its borders with India. Besides the 
Ichhogil canal, which served as the outer defence line of Lahore 
against an armoured thrust, and was fitted with concrete pill 
boxes, the defences included hidden dug-outs, under-ground 
fortresses and communication tunnels. Nearly all able-bodied 
men and, in some cases, even women on the borders were given 
intensive training in rifle shooting, throwing hand-grenades and 
operating radio transmitters and other signal equipment. 


GUERRILLA FORCES 

And to reinforce this formidable war machine, Pakistan 
had given intensive training to underground and guerrilla forces 
for subversion and sabotage across the cease-fire line in Kashmir 
and the international border with India. Says Syed Mir Qasim, 
the Kashmir Minister without Portfolio: “Year after year, all 
these years, Pakistani intruders have sneaked into our territory, 
killed people, looted property, indulged in head-hunting and 
sabotage. Bombs were placed in mosques, as well as in cinema 
halls, and innocent people were killed in such outrages year 
after year by Pakistani trained saboteurs.” 1 There were as many 
as 6,000 violations of cease-fire line by Pakistan since 1949. It 
was after 1964, incidentally after the ill-famed collusion between 
China and Pakistan, that Pak troops increased the tempo of 
these violations. Their number rose to as many as 1800 during 
the first seven months of 1965. 

Pakistan’s all-out effort to build itself into a martial State 
on the Indian sub-continent proportionately reduced her 
capacity to improve the living standards of the people. Even 
though she was receiving massive military hardware from 
her Western allies, yet more than sixty per cent of her annual 
budget was consumed by her armed forces. It was not 
possible under a military regime with its controlled press, to 
voice the discontent that prevailed among the common people. 
But now and then one could hear a groan. For instance a 


Address to the U.N.General Assembly, September 29 .1965. 
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leader of the Awami League Party said on November 18, 1964 
that ‘‘it was madness to spend 60 per cent of the country’s 
revenue on the military budget when people are unfed and 
unclothed.” 1 


INDIA OFFERS HAND OF FRIENDSHIP 


To cry a halt to this unhealthy and suicidal course, India 
had repeatedly made offers of a “No-war Pact” to Pakistan. 
But the offer was invariably rejected as soon as it was made. 
In December 1949 Prime Minister Nehru, wrote to the Pakistan 
Prime Minister : 

“Owing to geography and for many other reasons it 
is inevitable that many issues arise between the two 
countries which require settlement. A firm declaration 
that we will in any event settle them by peaceful methods 
will itself be a great service to our two countries and 
the world, because it will remove the fear of war from the 
minds of our peoples.” Though Pakistan did not accept 
the proffered hand of friendship for years, Jawaharlal 
Nehru did not lose hope. In 1956, he repeated his appeal 
for a “No-war Pact”. 

“I do think that if both Pakistan and we are agreed 
that on no account should we go to war with each other 
but should settle our problems peacefully, they may not 
be settled for some time, but it is better to have a problem 
pending than to go to war for it. Therefore, it would 
be very desirable and helpful to have a no-war declara¬ 


tion. 


Again, in November 1962, Prime Minister Nehru, in a 
letter to Presiden TAyub Khan of Pakistan, wrote : 

“Both our countries are engaged in tremendous tasks 
of development and modernisation so as to raise the 
standards of living of our people. To this we are firmly 

1. Sheikh Majibur Rahman, General Secretary, Awami League, in an 
interview with APP representative and reproduced in the Dawn, 
Karachi, November 19, 1964. 
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dedicated. You can rest assured, Mr. President, that 
this policy will be applied even more especially in our 
relations with Pakistan. The idea of any conflict with 
Pakistan is one which is repugnant to us, and we on our 
part will never initiate it. I am convinced that the future 
of India and Pakistan lies in their friendship and co¬ 
operation for the benefit of both.” 

After the passing away of Jawaharlal Nehru on May 21 7 
1964, Shri Lai Bahadur Shastri, the new Prime Minister of 
India, called for healthier and friendlier relations between 
India and Pakistan. In a speech made soon after assuming 
office, he said : 

“For too long have India and Pakistan been at odds 
with one another. The unfortunate relations between the 
two countries have somehow had their repercussions on 
the relations between communities in the two great 
countries, giving rise to tragic human problems. This will 
require determination and good sense on the part of the 
Government and people of India and Pakistan.” 

In a letter, dated June 15, 1964, to President Ayub Khan 
of Pakistan, Prime Minister Shastri urged : “We must strive 
with patience and perseverance to resolve our differences.” 

Renewing India’s offer of a “No-war Pact” to Pakistan 
on Independence Day (August 15, 1964), the Indian Prime 
Minister said : 

“We desire amity between the two countries. Border 
incidents are not good either for Pakistan or for India. 
It also does not redound to our credit that we arc not able 
to stop the migration of people across the border. 
Therefore, we want to find a way out, consistent with our 
honour.” 

These offers and appeals went unheeded by Pakistan, 
whose leaders seemed to be fixed in their hostility towards 
India. Time and again they declared India to be their one and 
only enemy, and made unceasing preparations for an armed 
conflict. 
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ATTACK IN KUTCH 

And finally they struck at the time and on the ground of 
their own choosing. The time was the spring of 1965 and the 
ground, the Rann of Kutch in Gujarat. 

Having perfected her war machine to the last detail and 
secured assurances for an all-out support from China, 
Pakistan embarked upon the final adventure. There were many 
factors which she considered to be in her favour. 

With the passing away of Jawaharlal Nehru in May 1964, 
the world in general, and Pakistan and her allies in particular, 
had expected dismemberment of the Indian Union into various 
racial and communal groups. They were confident that at least 
in the case of Kashmir, the new government in India would 
yield ground. Nehru, they thought, had refused to hand over 
Kashmir on a silver platter to Pakistan because of his personal 
attachment to the State. President Ayub had expressed several 
times the opinion that Kashmir was of no value to India, and 
it was only their “false prestige” which prevented the Indian 
leaders to give it up. Sheikh Abdullah’s release and his recent 
anti-India statements in the Middle East countries and in 
London, they thought, were a pointer to how India proposed to 
deal with this vexed question now. 

Then there was the acute shortage of food and foreign 
exchange plaguing India. To add to the worries and difficul¬ 
ties of the Union Government, there had cropped up the serious 
language controversy. The fissiparous tendencies highlighted 
by the DMK party agitation in the South and the demand for 
the Punjabi suba in the North, had convinced the rulers of 
Pakistan that the time was ripe for a final blow to complete the 
process of disintegration in India. “Let us prepare for war, a 
Jehad”, proclaimed the Dawn of Karachi on March 22, 1965. 

And two days later came the call to the troops from 
President Ayub Khan himself : 

“With massive military aid India has become a serious 
threat to Pakistan. I am confident that the people of 
Pakistan, and especially the armed forces, are aware of 
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the danger and realize their responsibilities.” 

While he was uttering these ominous words, the plans 
for an assault on India were being drawn up. 

In the early hours of the morning of April 9, the Indian 
border post of Sardar in Kutch (Gujarat) was attacked with 
heavy mortar and medium machine-gun fire. This was followed 
by artillery fire from 25-pounder guns under cover of which 
two battalions of the Pakistan regular army belonging to 51 
Infantry Brigade advanced towards the post. The fact that 
this attack was pre-meditated and pre-planned, was quite clear 
from the documents captured from the Pakistan prisoners and 
from their interrogation. 

For a few months earlier Pakistan had been resorting 
periodically to firing, clashes and intrusions at several points on 
the India-Pakistan border, both in the east as well as in the 
west. India had only adopted defensive measures at these 
points, effectively but with great restraint. On February 13, 
Pakistani forces equipped with light machine-guns, sten-guns 
and rifles had occupied the Indian territory of Kanjarkot in 
platoon strength. 

Thereupon India took defensive action and the Chief of 
the Army Staff was instructed to take over operational control 
of the border, and army units moved into Vigokot the same 
evening. Pakistani firing and shelling, however, continued. 
Indian army units reoccupied the Sardar Post on April 10 
after throwing back the Pakistan army battalions. 

Pakistan concentrated further armed forces on the border 
behind its troops inside Indian territory. The 8th Infantry 
Division was moved from Quetta and reinforced by two 
armoured regiments, namely the 12th Cavalry (Chaffes) and 
the 19th Lancers (Pattons). In addition to Pakistan’s infantry 
brigade, various artillery regiments—namely, the 4th Field 
Regiment, the 25th Field Regiment, the 14th Field Regiment, 
the 12th Medium Regiment, and the 83rd Mortar Battery—and 
infantry battalions, namely, the 18th Punjab, the 6th Baluch, 
the 8th Frontier Force and four other battalions were deployed 
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by her on the Gujarat border. 

Pakistan ordered general mobilisation which included 
cancellation of military leave and recall to duty of all 
officers and air force reservists. Intensive training of semi- 
military Pakistani formations known as Razakars and Mujahids 
in West Pakistan, and in particular in the Sind area was 
going on. 

On the morning of April 24 while Pakistan was having 
discussions through diplomatic channels to settle the matter 
peacefully, she launched an attack with heavy artillery in 
brigade strength on our post at Point 84, west of Chhad Bet. 
On April 26, her armed forces, again with tanks and armoured 
vehicles, attacked our border post at Biar Bet. These attacks 
continued for a number of days. 

CREATING A DISPUTE 

All these attacks for effecting illegal military occupation 
of Indian territory amounted to acts of naked aggression against 
India. Pakistan had chosen to mount an armed attack on 
territory over which she had never exercised possession and 
over which she, in fact, admitted India’s possession. 

For, on April 15, the Pakistan Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Bhutto, defending the Pakistan position, had said : “It must 
fee remembered that the central fact is that this is a dispute 
over territory which lies roughly north of the 24th parallel. 
The dispute has arisen not because the boundary is undemar¬ 
cated, but because the disputed territory is in India’s adverse 
possession.” Pakistan had thus stood self-condemned. She 
had used force for changing the status quo and for vindicating 
its territorial claims. This was contrary to the United Nations 
Charter and to the Ground Rules agreed to by Pakistan herself 
under the Indo-Pakistan Border Agreement of 1960. 

The ground that Pakistan had chosen for her wanton 
attack on India had many advantages for her. Her forces 
were operating from dry ground whereas the Indian soldiers 
were occupying posts in areas which would soon be submerged 
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in water and from where they would, therefore, have necessarily 
to withdraw. 

To make the armed aggression conform to territorial 
claims, Pakistan, invented a brand-new international boundary 
with India’s Kutch district. This she described facilely as 
running “along the 24th parallel”, and she sought to enforce it 
by the use of arms. Military hardware secured by her from 
her SEATO allies on false pretences was being want only 
used to blackmail India. 

That the 24th parallel was never the boundary is incon¬ 
testably proved by the fact that the line of stone pillars, erected 
in implementation of the decision taken by the Government 
of Bombay and the Government of India in 1913-14, runs up 
to about twenty-three miles north of the 24th parallel. 

In an effort to justify herself before the world, 
Pakistan had no scruples to falsify both geography and history. 
She tried to put forward evidence that the territory ‘is in dispute’ 
by citing unofficial maps published after the creation of 
Pakistan, which came into being with the partition of India in 
1947. Since only a few post-partition maps show the territory 
as disputed, it is obvious that the “dispute” over this territory 
is of a post-partition origin. It has no basis in history. It is 
Pakistan’s creation. 

As against this, all the three elements which matter in 
such evidence— i.e. maps, gazetteers and exercise of jurisdic¬ 
tion—fully support India’s case that there is any dispute for 
India and Pakistan to settle. Even then India suggested several 
times to Pakistan to submit her claim to scrutiny by experts on 
the basis of authoritative data and maps. But she not only 
refused the offer but resorted to enforce her territorial preten¬ 
sions by military means. 


IT TAKES TWO TO MAKE PEACE 

Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri sounded a note of 
warning to the nation and declared : 

“Our neighbours, both China and Pakistan, have 
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chosen to adopt an attitude of aggressive hostility towards 
India. Lately they seem to have joined hands to act in 
concert against India.” 

But India had a living and vital stake in peace because 
“we want to concentrate attention on improving the living 
standards of millions of our people. In the utilization of our 
limited resources, we have always given primacy to plans and 
projects for economic development. It should, therefore, be 
obvious to anyone who is prepared to look at things objectively 
that India can possibly have no interest in provoking border 
incidents or in building up an atmosphere of strife.” 

But though India is a peace-loving nation, her people 
would prefer to live in poverty “for as long as necessary but we 
will not allow our freedom to be subverted.” 

Mr. Shastri told the Lok Sabha on April 28 that even 
while our police and later the army had been defending our 
soil with commendable courage, the path of peace had not 
been blocked. But, he declared, “it is a path on which we 
cannot walk alone. It takes two to make friendship and peace.” 

Pakistan had made on April 13, a three-step proposal 
suggesting (i) cease-fire, («/) an inter-governmental meeting to 
determine what was the status quo which should be restored, 
and (iii) a higher level meeting. The Government of India 
accepted the proposal. But Pakistan suddenly changed its mind 
and on April 23 she put forward an entirely new formula. This 
required the withdrawal of Indian forces from what Pakistan 
chose to call unilaterally, a “disputed” territory. Mr. Shastri, 
however, refused to consider it and as a pre-condition to settle¬ 
ment of the matter by negotiation, demanded immediate 
cessation of hostilities and restoration of the status quo ante . 

Negotiations were carried on for some time more with the 
good offices of the British Prime Minister, Mr. Wilson. In 
the meantime, Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri and 
President Ayub Khan met informally in London on the occasion 
of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers Conference on June 17, 
1965. But just on the eve of the Conference Pakistan launched 
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^massive attack at two points in the vicinity of Sardai Post, 
breaking a six-week lull in fighting. Nine Pakistani troops 
were killed in this engagement and one Major was taken 
prisoner by the Indian defence forces. 


June 30 agreement 

Tn London prolonged negotiations resulted in a 
tentative accord on the broad principles of an immediate 
cease-fire and of the Kutch border demarcation by peaceful 
negotiations. Finally an agreement was signed between the 
two governments on June 30, for an immediate cease-fire and 
restoration of status quo ante in the area of the Gujarat-West 
Pakistan border. The agreement provided a plan for “deter¬ 
mination and demarcation of the border in that area ’ after the 
status quo ante had been restored. 

The agreement directed the two governments to order a 
cease-fire with effect from 00.30 hours on July 1, 1965. The 
troops of both sides were required to withdraw to the positions 
occupied by them on January 1, 1965 within seven days of the 
cease-fire. 

Within two months of the cease-fire, the whole question 
was to be studied at a joint meeting of the two governments 
on ministerial level. Should no accord be arrived at the 
meeting, the agreement provided the setting up of a tribunal 
consisting of three persons none of whom would be a national 
of either country. The Chairman of the tribunal was to be 
jointly selected by the two governments. In the event of dis¬ 
agreement on his selection the two governments would request 
the U. N. Secretary-General to nominate the Chairman. The 
decision of the tribunal is to be binding on the two governments 
and not be questioned on any ground whatsoever. 

But even before the proverbial ink was dry on the 
agreement, Pakistan was planning a more dangerous and 
massive aggression on India in Kashmir. 


WHISTS 



CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

THE SECOND INVASION 

“The present conflict was not of our seeking. It was started by 
Pakistan when thousands of armed infiltrators invaded our State 
of Jammu and Kashmir commencing on August 5, 1965, with the 
object of destroying or capturing vital positions such as airports, 
police stations and bridges, and ultimately of seizing power forci¬ 
bly from the State Government at Srinagar.” 

Lai Bahadur Shastri 
(Sept. 16 , 1965) 

august is a busy month for the Kashmiri. The peasant 
is hopefully tending his paddy field about to ripen into a golden 
harvest. The shepherd is away on the high mountain meadows 
grazing his flock on the luscious green grass. The handi¬ 
craftsman and the hanji (boatman) are selling their wares 
and services to the tourist. The pilgrim plods his way up the 
mountains through defiles and over glaciers to the holy cave of 
Amarnath, 16,000 ft. above sea level. There is a pervading 
calm and peace in the Valley as the summer wears out slowly 
giving place to the golden months of autumn. 

Suddenly the valleys and meadows resound to the bark of 
the gun: the clatter of the automatic rifle, the crack of the hand- 
grenade; the sky is filled with smoke rising from the burning 
villages and hamlets; the shepherds and their cattle run helter- 
skelter; a stream of terror-stricken men, women and children 
flows into bigger towns and cities for shelter and refuge. Soon 
they are followed by the wounded and bleeding victims of the 
armed aggression—aggression let loose from powers-that-be 
across the tenuous cease-fire line. That was August, 1965. 

For eighteen years since the day when the first invasion 
took place in 1947 the people living on the new borders created 
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by the cease-fire line had been subjected to attacks and assaults 
from armed personnel from across the line. They killed, kid¬ 
napped and looted the villagers. But now it appeared to be a 
more massive and a better-planned assault. 

Eighteen years ago the State had passed through a similar 
gruelling ordeal. But in 1965 it was on a different scale 
altogether, more ruthless and planned on the Chinese pattern of 
guerrilla warfare. Several thousand fully armed Pakistani 
soldiers in civilian clothes slipped across the 470-mile-long cease¬ 
fire line into Jammu and Kashmir. They came, in twos and 
threes, through the many gaps and trails that criss-cross the 
mountainous terrain. Dense woods, ravines and gorges provid¬ 
ed the infiltrators excellent cover. They crossed the cease-fire 
line at carefully selected points, and some managed to move 
deep into the Valley. They tried to cut the vital Srinagar-Leh 
road near Kargil, the Indian life-line to Ladakh. 

Having crossed the cease-fire line surreptitiously, the infil¬ 
trators met at appointed places to re-group themselves into lar¬ 
ger parties. They carried a variety of weapons, cooked food, 
dry rations, medical supplies, transistor radios and Indian 
currency notes. They were equipped with arms and ammunition 
supplied by the Pakistan Government. These included light 
machine-guns, sten-guns, rifles, 3" and 2" mdrtar bombs, hand- 
grenades, 83 mm. rocket launchers, anti-personnel mines, 
explosives, pistols, shot guns, flares, verey lights, binoculars, 
compasses, wire-cutters, signal equipment and the like. The 
company and platoon commanders were armed with sten-guns 
and each company was allotted 200 pounds of plastic explosives 
and about 100 pounds of detonators. Each section of the 
company was armed with a light machine-gun and two mines. 

TELL-TALE WEAPONS 

The Indian security forces engaged in rounding up these 
infiltrators captured vast quantities of arms and ammunition. 
Most of these bore the marking “POF”, which stands for 
Pakistan Ordnance Factory. 
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In some cases, there was evidence of attempts to erase the 
{markings. In some others there were no markings. According 
to the information provided by captured personnel, the unmark¬ 
ed weapons were specially made for the infiltrartors in Pakistan’s 
ordnance factories. 

The infiltrators had been given close support by regular 
Pakistan troops who kept up a steady barrage of fire all along 
the cease-fire line in the hope of tying down Indian troops so 
that pressure on the infiltrators would not be heavy. In the 
•Chhamb and Tithwal sectors of the cease-fire line, Pakistan 
brought up regular regiments of artillery and started heavy firing 
on Indian posts, guided by Pakistan's air observation points. 


s \ 


THE MASTER PLAN 


A few months earlier, Pakistan Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Z.A. Bhutto, had said that Pakistan had a “Master Plan” for 
Kashmir and that they proposed to follow this plan “step by 
step”. It now appears that the aggresssion in Kutch was one of 
the “first steps”, a smoke screen for her pre-planned invasion 
•of India in Kashmir. 

The Kutch manoeuvre was to be a probing operation to 
test India’s will to resist and repel a full-scale attack on her 
borders. It was meant to find out whether the use by Pakistan 
of American arms and equipment against India would bring 
down the U.S.A. on her effectively enough to “thwart such 
an aggression.” 

The “first step” of the Master Plan did not go wholly 
against their expectations. India’s intense desire for peace 
prompted her to agree to a cease-fire even though the aggression 
called for stronger counter-measures. And even though India 
had produced irrefutable proof of the use by Pakistan of Ame¬ 
rican arms and equipment in the operations, the U.S. authori¬ 
ties had found themselves helpless to prevent their use. Hence, 
Pakistan confidently and fearlessly embarked upon the second 
phase, the “second step,” of her Master Plan. 

Meanwhile, Pakistan had developed closer relations with 
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China. To secure all-out support for the “Master Plan”, Pre¬ 
sident Ayub went on a State visit to China early in March. 
Speaking at a banquet in Peking, Pakistan President said 
that his people “deeply appreciate the fair and equitable stand 
taken by China that the Kashmir dispute must be settled in 
accordance with the wishes of the people of Jammu and 
Kashmir.” On his return to Rawalpindi, President Ayub ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaction at the outcome of his talks in Peking, 
and added that his visit had “strengthend peace in this region.” 

Marshal Chen Yi while in Karachi said on March 28, that 
Pakistan “can repel all aggression.” 

Truly did Mr. Shastri gauge the purpose of these meetings- 
when he declared on April 24, “Pakistan might be feeling some¬ 
what stregthened in making these ventures on the border as a 
result of the Peking discussion.” 1 

Later, in June, Chou En-lai visited Rawalpindi and both 
he and President Ayub were reported to have “evolved a com¬ 
mon strategy” over the ill-fated Algiers Conference. 

Borrowing a technique of guerrilla warfare perfected by 
her new-found friend, Mao Tse-tung, Pakistan “put the fish 
in the water to test the temperature”. Plans for this “Opera¬ 
tion Gibralter” as it was named, were finalized in the second 
week of May, 1965. Kashmir was once again to be invaded in 
a big way but, as in 1947, without formally committing her re¬ 
gular army in the first instance. For over six weeks, starting, 
in May, several thousand picked men were specially trained 
under the guidance of General Akhtar Hussain Malik, GOC, 
the 12th Infantry Division of the Pakistan Army, at a place 
near the Pakistan capital. These men were given special wea¬ 
pons along with transistorised communication equipment,, 
special rations and maps of their objectives in Kashmir. 

1. As the New Delhi correspondent of the Daily Telegraph observed in. 
h 1S dispatch to his paper: “With clashes between Indian and Chinese 
troops on the border between Sikkim and Tibet and the building up 
of massive Chinese forces along the border, there should be no¬ 
doubt about Sino-Pak collusion against India.” 
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The “Gibralter Forces” Headquarters provided intensive 
training to the infiltrators who were soldiers of Pakistan Army’s 
so-called “Azad” Kashmir battalions. The training covered 
long marches, field engineering and guerrilla tactics such as 
laying of ambushes and the disruption of communication lines. 
Four training centres were set up for this pupose, one of them 
at Sinkiari in West Pakistan. 

The infiltrators were organised into eight “Forces” each 
of them composed of six companies of 110 men each. These 
“Forces” bore evocative names such as Salahuddin, Kasim* 
Ghaznavi and Babar, after famous Muslim crusaders and 
conquerors of India. In most cases, the companies were 
commanded by regular Pakistan Army officers of the rank of 
Major while the platoon commanders were either junior 
commissioned officers or senior noncommissioned officers. 
Each company had at least three NCOs from 19 Para Baluch 
of the Special Service Group (regular Pakistan Army) specially 
trained in guerrilla warfare, and was composd of both regular 
and irregular troops. 

Members of the force down to company commander’s^ 
level were addressed by Pakistan’s President Ayub Khan at 
Murree in the second week of July 1965, before they embarked 
upon their mission of infiltration and destruction. 


INSTIGATION 

The instigation for the massive wave of armed intrusions 
into Kashmir came from President Ayub himself. The puppet 
“President” of Pakistan-occupied Kashmir, Abdul Hamid 
Khan, said in Rawalpindi, as early as January 5, 1965, after 
his meeting with President Ayub, that he felt reassured that 
President Ayub “would take more drastic measures to bring, 
about ‘liberation’ of Kashmir.” 1 

Addressing tribesmen of Dera Ismail Khan Division, 
President Ayub said that until the fate of Kashmir was finally' 


1. Pakistan Times, Lahore, January 6, 1965. 




decided the struggle would continue. 1 


Once the tone was set by the President, the puppet 
President of occupied-Kashmir became more bellicose. In May 
he addressed meetings all over Pakistan whipping up war 
hysteria. He predicted a guerrilla war in Kashmir and 
threatened to cross the cease-fire line. He announced to news¬ 
men in Karachi on May 18, “We are even prepared for an 
open war with India”. Two days later, on May 20, he declared 
in Karachi that “the people of Azad Kashmir are all set to 
have their way through the cease-fire line.” In succeeding 
weeks, he continued to talk of “liberating” Kashmir by force. 

General Mohammed Musa, commander-in-chief of the 
Pakistan Army, paid two visits to the forward areas near the 
cease-fire line in May, 1965. In his second tour on May 30, 
he was accompanied by his planning staff also. He met a 
number of senior field formation commanders and their saff 
officers in a conference to discuss with them the state of 
preparedness of Pakistan troops in the field. 1 2 The Pakistan 
commander-in-chief was confident that all steps had been 
completed to deal with ‘any eventuality’. 

Meanwhile, compulsory military training for students and 
youth between the ages of 16 and 25 had been ordered by the 
‘Azad’ Kashmir Government for the “liberation of Jammu 
and Kashmir.” And to coordinate the -activities of the 
Commandos, a 10-man Action Committee was set up at a 
meeting held in Abbottabad on May 29. 

A few weeks later, the Pakistan Government promulgated 
.an Ordinance making it obligatory on employers to release 
military reservists on recall and to ensure their re-employment 
or promotion on return. Another Ordinance, promulgated 
simultaneously, provided for the recall of Air Force reservists. 

The Mujahid (Commando) Force of the strength of 150,000 
personnel was set up as an integral part of the Pakistan Army 


1. The Morning News , Dacca, May 1, 1965- 

2. Th cDawn, May 31. 1965. 
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by an Ordinance promulgated on June 21. This was later 
approved by the National Assembly of Pakistan. 


TASKS ALLOTTED 

The tasks allotted to the infiltrators were : destruction of 
bridges; disruption of lines of communication; raiding of Indian 
Army convoys, headquarters, supply dumps, police stations and 
important installations; inflicting casualties on troops, civilian 
officials and VIPs. The raiders banked on getting local support, 
failing which they were instructed to terrorise the local popula¬ 
tion by setting fire to their houses and property. 

According to the captured Pakistani raiders, the task for 
each Force and company was worked out in detail. Even the 
routes that had to be followed and particular points which had 
to be attacked were pre-planned. 

The Force commander of each company was given a 
wireless set to keep in direct communication with the Pakistani 
Commanders at the base of operations. 

Messages were to be conveyed in code at fixed hours over 
given frequencies. The controlling orders were to be sent from 
Pakistan and then transmitted from various centres to the infil¬ 
trators. Valuable information relating to the communication 
system was provided by the captured personnel. 

CAPTURED OFFICERS 

Captured Pakistani infiltrators—officers and men—have, 
during intrrogations, some of which have been tape-recorded, 
provided information which proved Pakistan’s complicity, if 
additional proof were necessary, and at the same time helped the 
Indian security forces in breaking up the attack. 

Typical of the officers who led the infiltrators across the 
cease-fire line was 38-year old Captain Mohammad Sajjad (PSS- 
4478), formerly of the 8th Baluch regiment of the Pakistan Army 
and later attached to 18th “Azad” Kashmir Battalion of the 
Pakistan Army. Hailing from District Multan in West Pakistan, 
Captain Sajjad was commissioned in the Pakistan Army through 
the Officers Training School in 1951. Captain Sajjad led a com- 
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pany of infiltrators across the cease-fire line. In his tape-record¬ 
ed interrogation he said that he was allotted one company of 
irregulars to be trained in 15 days. Those irregulars, according 
to him, were civilians “forcibly pushed forward by the police”. 
During the course of training, the maximum period was allotted 
to training in the technique of organising raids, laying ambushes 
and conducting guerrilla warfare. The overall command of all 
the companies, Captain Sajjad said, vested in the GOC, 12th 
Infantry Division, Pakistan Army, Lt.-General Akhtar Hussain 
Malik, who called all company commanders to Kotli on first 
August and addressed them before the operations began. 

Captain Ghulam Hussain of the 8th “Azad” Kashmir In¬ 
fantry Battalion of the Pakistan Army, another officer captured, 
confessed that to the great disappointment of the infiltrators, the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir did not react in the manner in 
which the Pakistani authorities had told them they would. This 
made the task of the infiltrators very difficult, he said. The 28- 
year-old Captain Ghulam Hussain was edudated at the Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, and was commanding a company of 
the “Force” which had been given the task of wrecking a bridge 
and attacking the headquarters of an Indian brigade. He and his 
men could not achieve their objective as they were captured by 
the Indian security forces soon after crossing the cease-fire line. 
Captain Hussain, in his tape-recorded interrogation, said that 
the civilians with him were not volunteers but were told that 
“this is the need of the time and you will be paid.” The civilians 
were paid Rs. 120 each plus free rations. Every person was car¬ 
rying cooked rations for five days and dry rations for another 
five days. Captain Hussain also had Rs. 9,000 with him for 
local cash purchases. 

In another tape-recorded inteiview, Sepoy Mohammad 
Afzal, one of the Pakistani infiltrators, said that he crossed the 
cease-fire line on the orders of “Badshah Ayub” (King Ayub). 

PAKISTAN COMPLICITY 

And yet Pakistan tried to deny any complicity in the 
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depredations of the raiders. Mr. Bhutto said at Rawalpindi on 
August 10 : “The responsibility of whatever is happening in 
Kashmir could not by any stretch of imagination be attributed 
to Pakistan.” This is reminiscent of the blatant denial of 
'Pakistan complicity in the first invasion of Kashmir in 1947 
:by the then Foreign Minister of Pakistan, Sir Zafrullah Khan. 
He had, however, to admit the guilt a few months later when 
the UNCIP arrived on the scene and Pakistan could no longer 
hide the activities of its armed forces in Kashmir. Now again 
Pakistan adopted a similar technique. But the facts went 
against her. The evidence was over-whehning that this “thinly 
disguised armed attack on India” was directly organised by 
Pakistan, with the support and blessings of the highest in that 
country. This evidence, among other things, was provided 
by the nature and type of weapons from the Pakis¬ 
tani raiders, the markings on those weapons and the state¬ 
ments made by the captured Pakistani officers and men. 

The evidence multiplied daily as more weapons and more 
infiltrators were captured. All this evidence brought out the 
one incontrovertible fact that it was Pakistan which master¬ 
minded the operations, detailed personnel of the Pakistani 
armed forces to form the infiltrating force, trained them in 
commando tactics at Murree, organised them in well-knit 
groups, and clothed and equipped them for their mission of 
murder and destruction. 

A number of foreign press correspondents who visited 
Srinagar and the forward areas for on-the-spot reporting, wrote 
to their newspapers that the raiders came into Jammu and 
Kashmir with the full support of Pakistan and also that the 
people of Jammu and Kashmir reacted adversely to the intrud¬ 
ers belying Pakistan’s hopes. 

Paul Hurmuses, correspondent of the Chicago Daily 
News, in his dispatch to his newspaper wrote : “The Pakistanis 
have infiltrated at several points along the 470-mile-long 16- 
year-old cease-fire line that is supposed to be supervised by the 
United Nations Military Observers...This week’s attacks were 
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launched from c Azad Kashmir’ or the Pakistan side of the- 
cease-fire line.” 


Jean Wetz, correspondent of Le Monde of France, reported* 
that whatever be the real “figure of guerrillas already sent to* 
Kashmir, official indications from Pakistan concerning formation 
of infiltrators show that a reserve of at least 10,000 people are 
deployed in the vicinity of the frontier.” 

And finally the verdict of the U.N. Secretary-General : 
“General Nimmo has indicated to me that the series of 
violations that began on August 5 were to a considerable 
extent in subsequent days in the form of armed men r 
generally not in uniform, crossing the cease-fire line from 
the Pakistan side for the purpose of armed action on the 
Indian side. This is a conclusion reached by General 
Nimmo on the basis of investigations by the United 
Nations Observers, in the light of the extensive character 
of the raiding activities and their proximity to the cease¬ 
fire line, even though in most cases the actual identity of 
those engaged in the armed attacks on the Indian side 
of the Line and their actual crossing of it could not be 
verified by direct observation or evidence.” 

KASHMIR ANSWERS PAKISTAN 

With the passing of each day Pakistan’s disguise was 
wearing thinner and thinner. One had only to compare the 
statement made by Pakistan Ministers for Law, Kashmir 
Affairs and Information, to see how, as the situation developed, 
the thin veil with which they had attempted to cover their real 
intention had to be gradually dropped. Ever since the attack 
on August 5, Pakistan had acted as the official spokesman of 
the infiltrators. Pakistan radio and press were every day giving 
fantastic reports of their exploits. In addition, a radio station 
styled “Sada-i-Kashmir” (Voice of Kashmir) had been set up 
under the control and command of Pakistan authorities, at 
a place called Khari six miles from Muzaffarabad in Pakistan- 
occupied Kashmir, to broadcast distorted news. 
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The people of Jammu and Kashmir, however, saw through 
the game early. They gave the lie to the lurid accounts of 
“popular uprising” put out by ‘Sada-i-Kashmir’ and echoed by 
the Pakistan press and radio, by cooperating with the authorities 
and giving valuable information which helped the security forces 
to trace and round up the infiltrators. In some cases, the 
villagers captured the infiltrators themselves and handed them 
over to the police. As the staff writer of the Washington Post, 
Mr. Chalmers M. Roberts, wrote in September, “The Moslem 
Pakistanis, led by President Ayub Khan, had expected the 
infiltrators to be able to produce a general uprising of the 
predominantly Moslem Kashmiris, it is believed here. But there 
was no uprising and this is Ayub’s first disappointment. By the 
end of August, when the Indians were sufficiently alarmed by 
the infiltration, however, they countered with infantry offensives 
across the cease-fire line.” 

It must have been a great disappointment for Pakistan 
indeed. For, they had worked all these years to sow seeds of 
disaffection among the people of the State and day in and day 
out invoked religion to wean them away from opposition to 
the so-called two nation theory. Lately, they thought, there 
were signs of their propaganda having borne fruit. How 
else could the pro-Pakistan demonstrations by the Plebiscite 
Front party in Srinagar be explained? And did not Sheikh 
Abdullah raise the slogan of “self-determination” for the people 
of Kashmir during his recent tour of the Middle East countries 
and London? And did he not have a meeting with Chou En-lai 
in Algiers on March 31 ? Their wishful thinking overlooked 
the fact that in a free democratic country, expression of opinion 
by individuals in opposition to even the government policies, 
is usual and normal. No wonder that Pakistan believed that 
the moment the infiltrators set their foot in the Valley, the 
Kashmiri people would throw in their lot with them and help 
them in overthrowing the State Government. Kashmir, they 
believed, would fall like a ripe fruit. 

But to their dismay that did not happen. As Jacques 
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Nevard the New York Times correspondent wrote to his paper 
from Srinagar on August 14 : “Reports from Pakistan that the 
trouble in Indian-held Jammu and Kashmir is a popular revolt 
against Indian rule appear to be without foundation.” Accord¬ 
ing to James Keat of the Baltimore Sun who wrote to his paper 
from Srinagar on August 13, even “political sources hostile to 
the Indian Kashmir Government agreed that there is no uprising 
of local residents.” He added that “there were no signs of the 
revolutionary movement which the Pakistan Government said 
is operating in India Kashmir.” 

Things were put more positively by the correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor when he said in a dispatch 
published in his paper that no Kashmiri “wants to join 
Pakistan. This was further demonstrated now by the rate at 
which infiltrators are being rounded up as a result of local 
information being given to the Kashmir Government and 
Indian authority there.” 

The voice of Kashmir was truly spoken by the State Chief 
Minister, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed Sadiq when he declared : 

“We in Kashmir have become victims of Pakistani 
aggression twice during the last eighteen years. Over these 
years our people have become all too familiar with the 
real designs of Pakistan. In embarking upon this present 
act of aggression, Pakistan should have realized that the 
people of this State through decades of experience, are 
imbued with a sense of deep political understanding which 
cannot be easily affected either by use of force, acts of 
deceit or blandishments by our old enemies. This W'as- 
amply demonstrated by the stout resistance which our 
people put up against Pakistani invasion in 1947. Now 
that Pakistan has dared to try a similar mis-adventure 
again, history is repeating itself and once again our people 
are giving a determined and fitting reply to the 
aggressor.” 

This reply by the people of Kashmir to the Pakistani invasion— 
the second in their living memory —is typified by the behaviour 
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young Gujjar, Mohammad Din. 
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A FITTING REPLY 

On the evening of August 4, he was grazing his cattle in 
a meadow at Darakasi, above Gulmarg, east of the Uri-Poonch 
bulge, when he was accosted by two raiders dressed in green 
salwar-kameez uniforms and carrying arms. They took him into 
their camp in a nearby wood where their leader solicited his 
assistance as a guide and informant. He was offered 400 rupees 
and asked to report back as soon as he had obtained the desired 
information about the location of grain stores, and transport 
depots, and had procured certain supplies and transport. 
However, Mohammad Din’s suspicions were aroused by the 
presence of so many armed “outsiders” and he hurried down 
to the police station at Tangmarg and reported the incident 
there. 

About 50 miles further south in a forest near Galuthi in the 
Mendhar sector of Poonch District, a villager, Wazir Moham¬ 
mad, came similarly across some armed intruders the same 
evening. Likewise, he promptly informed the nearest military 
authorities. Indian Army patrols were alerted. Srinagar was in¬ 
formed and the hunt began. 


PEOPLE COOPERATE 

The days of August were full of instances of close coopera¬ 
tion between the army and the people of Kashmir in locating 
the raiders and taking them into custody. In this task the local 
police played an important role. For instance, in the village of 
Palanwala in the Chhamb sector, forty miles from Jammu, the 
local police station was repeatedly attacked by the raiders with 
automatic weapons, rockets and hand-grenades. The officer in 
charge of the police station and a small band of his men 
beat back the enemy hordes each time. On one occasion the 
raiders came in platoon strength within forty yards of the police 
station, but fled when a small number of policemen took up 
the challenge. 

There is the story of how a twenty-year-old villagar from 
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Jogivan, along with his companions, tracked down Pakistani 
raiders on August 12. The infiltrators, armed with sten-guns and 
rifles, had been hiding in the low hills nearby. They took to 
their heels when they saw the local villagers bearing down upon 
them. The young villager crawled up behind them and as he 
approached, he realised that they were getting ready to use gre¬ 
nades. Before they could make a move, the young man had 
given the signal to his comrades who fell upon and over-powered 
them. % 

VILLAGERS OF KHAG 

On August 13, 1965, the people of Khag—a village near 
Srinagar— noticed a large body of men collected in the foothills 
nearby. The army was immediately informed. A detachment 
soon arrived at the local Panchayatghar. The raiders started 
firing at the villagers with grenades, rockets and automatic wea¬ 
pons. A junior commissioned officer managed to lead a few 
men close to the enemy without being detected and surprised 
the raiders by suddenly opening fire on them, killing several 
infiltrators. 

In the Tithwal sector, an army patrol which had been 
combing out the area and had covered more than fifteen miles 
through thick jungle, over steep climbs and narrow bridle paths, 
was suddenly confronted with machine-gun and rocket fire when 
it reached a fast-flowing mountain stream. The patrol took 
cover and tried to spot the source of this fire. The infiltrators 
were located. The Jawans under cover of bushes crawled 
forward till they reached a vantage point. In the meantime, rein¬ 
forcements arrived. Under the protective fire of machine guns 
which the reinforcing party had brought with them, the Jawans 
'pushed further ahead and splitting into two groups, closed in 
on the enemy. Finding themselves trapped, the raiders ran hel¬ 
ter-skelter, leaving all their equipment behind. 

In the third week of August, a group of 20 Pakistani rai¬ 
ders was wiped out by our security forces, about 30 miles from 
Srinagar. With the information supplied to them by local 
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they were able to cut the infiltrators’ escape route. 
Another platoon was positioned on a commanding hill to give 
covering fire. The raiders, however, hid themselves behind boul¬ 
ders. In the engagement that followed, the area was enveloped 
in thick dust and chipped stone flew about. But our security 
forces, with sound judgment, succeeded in knocking out the 
fire power of the enemy. All but three of the raiders were killed. 
The survivors were taken into custody. 

The presence of mind and courage of a Jawan routed 50 
armed Pakistani raiders on the Srinagar-Leh road. A column of 
the Indian army was ambushed by the raiders who were firing 
from high ground. One of our riflemen crawled up behind the 
enemy unnoticed and bayoneted a raider manning a light ma¬ 
chine-gun. He then got hold of the machine-gun and turned its 
fire on the enemy who took to their heels. Twenty intruders 
were killed. One was caught. A substantial bag of enemy equip¬ 
ment was taken. 

Thanks to the stubborn resistance offered by the people 
ol Kashmir with the help of the security forces, the infiltrators 
were on the run after only a few days. In their rage they indul¬ 
ged in acts of loot and arson to sustain themselves. As the 
Indian Defence Minister, Mr. Y.B. Chavan, said in Parliament, 
“The infiltrators killed unarmed villagers. Having soon exhaus¬ 
ted or lost the rations they brought with them, instances of 
taking of rations by force from villagers have come to light.” 

While the people in Kashmir were busy tracking down 
and mopping up the infiltrators, India’s armed contingents 
had fanned out to guard important points of entry into the 
country. Wherever necessary, they had taken positions on stra¬ 
tegic points commanding the infiltrators’ lines of communication 
and reinforcement. 

Almost within a week of their crossing the cease-fire 
line, the first 3000 to 5000 infiltrators were liquidated by the 
Indian security forces with the cooperation of the local peo¬ 
ple. Some were killed and wounded, some taken prisoner and 
the rest had to flee to ravines and jungles where they passed 
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their helpless days without food and shelter. Ultimately they 
found their way back across the cease-fire line through unfre¬ 
quented paths. But in their first rush and before the security 
forces could be alerted, several groups of infiltrators had sneak¬ 
ed into the interior of the Valley and had even reached the 
suburbs of Srinagar. On August 11, at about 10.30 p.m., they 
resorted to desultory firing on some police posts and personnel 
in the localities of Batwara, Batmalu and Chatabal. The firing 
continued all night when they were repelled and driven away. 


A week later another group succeeded in setting fire to the 
Batmalu locality in retaliation of the rebuff they had received 
from the people there to their request for food and shelter. 

Earlier, another group of infiltrators penetrated 42 miles 
into the Valley and reached the Badgam town where finding 
the people’s attitude hostile to them, they set fire to two high 
schools. Another group infiltrating from the Tithwal sector 
reached Kupwara some 40 miles inside of the cease-fire line in 
the north of the Valley. 

But the people of Kashmir, undaunted by the atrocities 
committed against them by the infiltrators, presented an impre¬ 
gnable front of communal harmony and held the Pakistani 
invaders at bay. The infiltrators became desperate and were 
hunted men rather than guerrillas. Far from finding a place in 
the homes and hearts of the local people as they had counted 
upon doing, they had to take cover in forests arid ravines from 
where they were ferreted out. In \ain did the “Sada-i-Kash- 
mir”, the so-called ‘free Kashmir radio’ from MuzafFarabad, 
broadcast frantic appeals on August 16 and subsequent days to 
the people of Kashmir to give food and shelter to the infiltra¬ 
tors who were unable to receive any fresh supplies from across 
the cease-fire line. 

By August 20, over 800 infiltrators were killed and many 
more wounded. About 150 were taken prisoner and tons of 
Pakistani arras, ammunition and other supplies captured. 

But the operation “Gibraltar” was still continued by Pakis¬ 
tan. A fresh wave of guerrillas was sent across the cease-fire 
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cover of artillery fire from Pakistan posts. On 
15 a force of one thousand infiltrators tried to cross the 
line in the Chhamb sector but their movements were detected 
in time by Indian security forces. In the engagement that 
followed over 60 infiltrators were killed and the rest were un- ^ 
able to move forward. But in other sectors all over the 470- 
mile-long cease-fire line, they succeeded in eluding the security 
forces and indulging in acts of sabotage and arson in the 
Valley. Their bases of supply and infiltrations were at stra¬ 
tegic points located on the Pakistan side of the 'cease-fire line. 

As the Defence Minister, Mr. Chavan, said “these bases were 
well protected by Pakistani troops”. There was reliable infor¬ 
mation that “large bands of raiders were concentrated at these 
points for future infiltration.” 

The Government of India approached the U.N. Observers 
Group to prevent these incursions by t$e Pakistani armed per - 
sonnel in civilian clothes. But they were helpless. As the U.N. 
Secretary-General later reported to the Security Council (Sep¬ 
tember 4) he had been unable “to obtain any assurance from 
Pakistan that the cease-fire agreement and the cease-fire line in 
Kashmir would be respected henceforth or that efforts would 
be exerted to restore conditions to normal along the line.” 

The Indian Army had, under these circumstances, no 
other choice left except to take action to plug the entry routes 
used by Pakistani raiders for infiltrating into the Jammu and 
Kashmir State. When fresh attacks were resorted to by Pakis¬ 
tanis on the Srinagar-Leh road near Kargil, the Indian forces 
had to reoccupy the two Pakistani posts vacated earlier by 
them on assurances from the U.N. Observers that no fresh 
trouble would be created by Pakistanis there, 

INDIA TAKES DEFENSIVE ACTION 

On August 24, the Indian forces crossed the cease-fire¬ 
line in the Tithwal sector and occupied the Pir Sahiba post, 
9,000 feet high. It was over this sector that the infiltrators 
entered the Valley in strength and fanned out to Kupwara and 
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ais. In these operations the Indian forces captured fo 
81 mm mortars, four .30 Browning and one rocket launcher. 
The crossing of the cease-fire line “to push the invaders out” 
had, as Mr. Sadiq said, “become inevitable for Indian forces 
as Pakistan itself had demolished it”. By September 13 the 
Indian forces were dominating Mirpur and all areas east of the 
Kishenganga in Pakistan-occupied Kashmir. They thus con¬ 
trolled the strategic Muzaffarabad-Kel road, the supply line to 
the infiltrators operating from the Gilgit sector. 

Another crossing, this time in the Uri sector, was made 
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oil August 26. The operation was quick, efficient and successful. 
The Indian forces captured one after another the strategic posts 
ofSankh, Burjipathri, Kuthnar-lci-gali and finally the 13,200- 
foot-high Bedore, nine miles south-east of Uri. The objective 
was Haji Pir pass, the strategic gateway to the 200-square mile 
“bulge” in the cease-fire line. 

It was a dare-devil operation conducted by a young 
officer, Major (now Lt. Col.) Ranjit Singh Dayal and his 
hundred men. A two-pronged attack was planned to capture 
the pass. One column was to advance from the right via Sankh 
ridge and another from the left via Bedore. Our troops moved 
forward in complete darkness. Because of pouring rain, the 
attack had been put off by a day. The ground was extremely 
slippery. At Sankh, the Pakistanis had very strong defences. 
Their bunkers were almost shell-proof, being covered by four to 
five feet of earth. They were on top of the ridge and had a 
number of machine-guns at their disposal. 

After the fall of Sankh and Ludwali Gali the Indian forces 
pressed forward with speed to cut off the retreat of the 
Pakistanis. They crossed the deep nullah of Sankh ridge and 
moved along the Uri-Poonch road. There was a sudden volley 
of Browning and medium machine-gun fire from the enemy. 
Our Jawans fired a couple of 2-inch mortars and medium guns 
to silence the Pakistani fire. This was an operation involving 
great risk. Our troops had not bargained for any quick 
success, but their tactics and courage completely demoralised 
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emy. 




The manner in which the Pakistanis ran away was some¬ 
what surprising. In one place alone they left ammunition 
which could be carried in a three-ton truck. At many 
places our men got hold of Pakistani machine-guns and ammu¬ 
nition and used them against the enemy. The rations left 
behind by the Pakistanis also came in very handy. 


RANJIT SINGH DAYAL 

Telling the story of the capture of the Haji Pir pass, Dayal 
said that they started at half past nine on the evening of August 
26, climbed all night and reached the Sankh hill feature after 
four o’clock the next morning. Another five hours went by 
before the second hill feature, Sar, was taken. Two hours 
later Ludwali Gali fell. By six o’clock on the evening of 
August 27, the Indian troops had consolidated their position. 

Still pushing forward, our troops reached the Hyderabad 
nullah by seven in the evening. But from here on it was tough 
going. They had to make a steep climb of 4,000 feet. It was 
raining heavily. Dayal left the beaten track and took another 
route. In fact, as he said, it was not a route at all. Despite 
heavy odds they reached the road leading to Haji Pir pass on 
the morning of August 28. Here the men rested briefly before 
resuming the climb. At eight on the morning of the 28th, 
they reached a bund near Haji Pir pass. Leaving some men 
behind to keep the enemy engaged, Dayal climbed another hill 
feature and from there rolled down and stormed the enemy 
position at the pass. The Pakistanis lied in confusion, leaving 
their guns behind. By half past ten the Indian security forces 
were in complete control of the pass. Later in the afternoon 
a certain Capt. Masood of the Pakistan Army came ambling 
along with his men, not knowing that the pass was now in 
Indian hands. It took him only a moment to realize what had 
happened and he surrendered at once. 

According to military experts the capture of the Haji Pir 
pass in a swift and overpowering outflanking action wasundoub- 
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]y a fine feat. A frontal assault would have not only resulted 
in very heavy casualties but might have failed if the Pakistanis 


had time to reinforce their positions. 

As was to be expected, there was a counter attack by 
the Pakistanis on August 29. A stiff battle ensued but the enemy 
was repulsed. In the bargain we captured a lot of ammunition 
and wireless equipment. 

The story of the capture of the pass would not be 
complete without mentioning the remarkable achievement of the 
army engineers who, working against odds, built a road between 
Uri and Haji Pir in record time. Part of our success was due 
to the efficiency of our artillery, of which one unit was led by a 
Muslim officer. 

The Indian security forces were also helped by the men 
of the observation posts who showed great skill in locating 
enemy targets and positions. 

The success of our troops boosted their morale sky-high. 
For many days they had to go without food and blankets, 
and it was only later that the Indian Air Force dropped 
supplies by helicopter. 


URI-POONCH LINK-UP 

On the night of September 5, 1965, our troops launched 
an operation in the north of the Poonch sector to take three 
enemy posts. Heavily fortified these had cement concrete 
bunkers and well-sited machine-gun nests. 

Under cover of darkness, our troops inched forward and 
surprised the enemy in a lightening assault. After fierce hand 
to hand fighting, one of the posts fell. More than 50 Pakis¬ 
tanis were killed. The Indian troops were pleasantly surprised 
to find that they had captured nearly 15 lorry-loads of am¬ 
munition, and huge dumps of ra'*ons and other supplies which 
would have been enough to maintain a thousand men for a 
month. Encouraged by this success, they pressed forward 
and took the two other posts as well. 

The capture of the Haii Pir pass was only a prelude to the 
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operations to link up Uri and Poonch. The linking up was 
completed on September 10, 1965. In these operations the 
Indian forces had to clear more than thirty posts of the 
Pakistanis. It was a success which they could be proud of. 1 

The Indian troops from the Uri side having succeeded in 
linking up through the Haji Pir with the forces deployed in the 
Poonch area, cut off about 200 square miles of Pakistan occu¬ 
pied territory in the bulge formed by the cease-fire line on the 
outer rim of the Kashmir valley towards Gulmarg. The link¬ 
up changed the strategic position in this vital area completely 
and denied Pakistan the use of the shortest route to the 
Kashmir valley for subversion or outright aggression. 

The area around Haji Pir pass is mountainous and 
practically uninhabited. The mountain ranges are 8,000 to 
12,000 feet high and are thickly wooded and interspersed with 
deep gorges and gushing streams. The area abounds in wild 
life. 


It provided excellent cover for Pakistani raiders who 
infiltrated into the Gulmarg region and reached the outskirts 
•of Srinagar before they could be detected. With the Haji Pir 
pass in Indian hands and the various tracks across the cease¬ 
fire line in the Uri-Poonch region closed to them, the 
raiders could neither receive any reinforcements nor escape 
into Pakistan. 

Pakistan had now discovered to its bitter cost and humi¬ 
liation that Kashmir was not “ripe for revolution’’ but that the 
vast majority of people had openly dissociated themselves from 
the new Pakistan conspiracy and were fully cooperating with 
Indian Army and police in rounding up the infiltrators. There 


1. In the middle of 1948 India had made an abortive bid to capture the 
pass by sending two columns simultaneously from the Uri 
and Poonch sides. The Uri column suffered heavy losses. The 
Poonch column had to fall back in the face of stiff resistance by 
Pakistani troops who had moved into ff Azad“ Kashmir by that time. 
Finally the plan to plug this vital gateway to the Kashmir valley had 
to be abandoned long before the cease-fire came into force on 
January 1, 1949. 
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ere now only two alternatives before the rulers of Pakistan to 
follow. Either they had to completely write off the guerrillas 
and admit the failure of the operation “Gibraltar”, becoming 
thereby the target of their own people’s wrath; or to take the 
more daring and adventurous “Third Step” and commit their 
country to an all-out war with India. As was to be expected 
from a military dictatorship they chose the latter course. 1 


Pakistan Radio had ominously reported Mr. Bhutto as saying on 
usual 25, after Indian forces crossed the cease-fire line, that Pak- 

IStan W0U ^ ret aliate at a place or time of its own choosing. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

INDIA MEETS THE CHALLENGE 

“When freedom is threatened and territorial integrity is endanger¬ 
ed, there is only one duty—to meet the challenge with all our 
might.” 

— Lai Bahadur Shastri 

It began at dawn on September 1,1965. Pakistan launched 
a carefully planned offensive at a strategically sensitive point 
across the international border in the Chharnb sector of Jammu. 
Code-named “Operation Grand Slam”, the attack had, 
according to India’s Chief of Staff, General Choudhuri, been in 
the offing for some time. The U.N. military observer in the 
area had warned the Indian authorities that Pakistani infantry 
and armoured units were moving up from Sialkot and were 
likely to attack across the cease-fire line and over the inter¬ 
national border. In fact probing actions to test the Indian 
defences in the Chharnb-Akhnoor sector had been continuously 
going on from the middle of August. 

A MASSIVE ASSAULT 

The attack began with a thunderous artillery barrage to 
soften up the Indian defences at Burejal near the village of 
Chharnb. Earlier, there was a feinting action further north 
in the Jhangar sector where a battalion headquarters was 
shelled. There were several preliminary infantry attacks 
delivered on the Indian positions at Burejal from the Gujrat 
district of West Pakistan. All these were, however, repulsed. 

Finally, as the sun rose a little higher in the horizon, the 
massive attack developed. Over the arid plains came a hundred 
tanks, seventy of which were Pattons, and in the dust cloud 
behind the lumbering steel fortresses, a full brigade of Pakistani 
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infantrymen. The offensive was launched across the inter¬ 
national border and over the cease-fire line in an arc running 
north to the village of Devva. “Because of the massive 
attack,” reported the Defence Minister to Parliament, 
“Pakistanis were able to make a salient five miles deep.” 

While resisting the heavy onslaught, the Indian ground 
troops called for an air strike in the afternoon to blunt the 
enemy armour thrust. Between 5.15 p.m. and 6 p.m. as many 
as 28 sorties were flown in seven missions. In the combined 
resistance from the ground and air forces, 13 Pakistani tanks 
were destroyed. Many of their vehicles and guns were also hit. 
Two Indian aircraft were missing and two were damaged in 
the air battles fought against Pakistan’s Sabre-jets. 1 

The Indian troops fell back in a series of planned with¬ 
drawals to hold defensive positions behind Chhamb and along, 
the shallow Munnawar Tawi. By evening the advance of the 
Pakistani armoured drive to Akhnoor had been temporarily 
halted. The Indian forces regrouped on high ground in front 
of Jaurian. 

Pakistan had again chosen a favourable and a very 
crucial point for its major attack on India. Situated at the 
trijunction of the cease-fire line and the international border 
between West Pakistan and India in Jammu, Chhamb commands 
a strategic position. The country around is flat and suitable for 
deployment of tanks. On the other hand, India had only a 
strip of plain land to defend, with hills in the background where 
deployment of armour was not only of doubtful utility but 
hazardous too. As General Choudhury revealed later> 
apart from the unsuitability of terrain, India had only a 
limited number of tanks in the Chhamb sector as stipulated 
under the cease-fire agreement of 1949. 

Chhamb offered another advantage to Pakistan. The line 
of communication between their supply bases at Sialkot and 

J. Wing Commander Goodman, who was awarded the Maha Vir Chakra 
for gallantry, speaking about the exploits of the IAF in this action, 
said, “Our boys were in like a flash and in no time the whole place 
was ablaze with burning enemy tanks and vehicles.” 
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Kharian in West Pakistan was the shortest that could be wished 
for successful outcome of a massive campaign. As against 
this, India’s lines of communication were long and exposed. A 
quick thrust at Akhnoor could cut the vital road link between 
Jammu and the important towns of Jhangar, Naushera and 
Poonch. 


PAKISTAN’S SINISTER DESIGNS 

As the Pakistani initiative developed, their objective became 
clearer. It was not only to seize Akhnoor and its vital bridge 
over the Chenab, but to envelope the Jammu city as well. 
Akhnoor would have given them the control over the line of 
communication of the Indian armed forces in the Naushera- 
Rajauri-Poonch sector and the capture of Jammu, possibly 
througn a strike from Sialkot, the control of the life-line from 
Pathankot, the railhead, to Kashmir valley and Ladakh. 
Pathankot was probably to be the target of another thrust 
from Pasrur-Narowal over the Dera Baba Nanak bridge across 
the Ravi, smashing Gurdaspur on the way. Thus the control 
of the vital road link between Kashmir and the rest of India 
was to be wrested from India. This would isolate her troops 
in the State along the cease-fire line with Pakistan as well as 
those guarding the Sino-Indian border in Ladakh. What 
Pakistan aimed at was the destruction of a sizeable section of 
the Indian army, and with that accomplished, to humiliate 
India and challenge her security. The shock of such a military 
disaster would break the Indian will to resist and Kashmir 
would fall like a ripe plum into Pakistan’s mouth. A Grand 
Slam indeed ! 

No wonder, Mr. Bhutto called it the “day of reckoning” 
for India and the Pakistan commander-in-chief, General Musa, 
in his message to his troops, exhorted them to bigger and 
wider action. “You have got your teeth into the enemy”, he 
thundered, “bite deeper and deeper until he is destroyed.” Presi¬ 
dent Ayub in his broadcast, discarding the earlier attempts at 
denying Pakistan’s complicity in the armed guerrilla operations, 
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candidly admitted the guilt. “How can India”, he said, “blame 
anyone from Azad Kashmir or, for that matter, from any 
part of Pakistan, for going to the assistance of these brave 
people.” 

September 2 saw a comparative lull in the fighting. Except 
for vigorous patrolling by the Indian forward troops, ground 
operations were on a subdued scale. The Indian Air Force 
carried out reconnaissance sorties and chased away the attack¬ 
ing Pakistan F-86 Sabres across the India-West Pakistan inter¬ 
national border. Presumably the Pakistanis were regrouping 
after the heavy knocks they had received at the hands of the 
Indian land and air forces. The Pakistan infantry, it later 
transpired, would not move unless supported from the air and 
by heavy armour. The Indian infantrymen, on the other hand 
are not slaves to any such inhibitions. 

THE GNAT BECOMES A GIANT 

The myth about the invincibility of the Patton tank was 
shattered early. Our aircraft and field gunners took a heavy 
toll of these steel fortresses in this battle where the Pattons were 
on test for the first time. Similar was the fate of the Sabre-jets. 

It was on September 3 that the first Pakistan Sabre was destroy¬ 
ed by Sqdn. Leader Trevor Keeler flying a Bangalore-made 
Gnat. Next day another Sabre went the same way at the 
hands of Fit. Lieut. Pathania. 

How did the subsonic Gnat do it ? It is lighter and there¬ 
fore highly manoeuvreable, being only a third of the weight of 
the F-104 Starfighter. Since the U.S.-gifted planes of the 
Pakistani Air Force became subsonic in lower altitude combat, 
our Gnats acquired better intercepting capacity due to their 
lightness. Indian fighter bombers gave close cover to our troops 
and destroyed enemy armour at lower levels where the Pakistani 
aircraft became almost useless. 

It was this technical superiority of the air force that made 
a giant out of a Gnat which has a lower climb rate than that of 
Pakistani aircraft and a much more limited altitude. 



INDIA MEETS THE CHALLENGE *. 

So it was in the very first aerial combat that Sqdn. Ldr. 
Trevor Keeler and Fit. Lt. Pathania won their Yir Chakra. A 
graphic account of the engagement was later given by both the 
airmen. Deciding to have an offensive and defensive formation, 
the Indian airmen went into the area at a very low level. They 
immediately eased up to allow the enemy radar to pick them 
up. The Sabres and Starfighters did come. Carrying out some 
tactical manoeuvres, the Indians managed to have one Sabre 
sandwiched between the lead formation and Keeler’s formation 
at the rear. “We shot it out of the sky”, said Keeler. “He 
had (I could see as I was closing in on him) two sidewinder 
missiles on and I was just a little out of range at that time; so 
I just moved my throttle forward —we have a wonderful 
acceleration—and closed in very quickly. I sighted on him and 
in my very first burst the right side of his aircraft disintegrated 
and he went flicking over his back, absolutely out of control 
and that is the way he went down. In the meantime my for¬ 
mation ahead was having a rougher time, I should say. They 
had one Starfighter and two Sabres to deal with, and they dealt 
with them very well, and proved that we could outmanoeuvre 
both these aircraft at the levels we had planned to carry out.” 

On September 4, Fit. Lt. Pathania, who was also flying a 
Gnat, shot down another Pakistani Sabre fighter. The Sabre 
was heading towards Akhnoor when Pathania gave him chase. 
Just over Akhnoor, when they were really down to about 
hundred feet, Pathania gave him the first burst from a range of 
about 600 yards. The enemy aircraft emitted thick smoke c 
But it was still pressing on. “I closed in further”, said Pathania 
“by about a 100 yards and gave him another burst. This time 
I saw bits and pieces flying from the enemy aircraft, but it did 
not explode. So I pressed on, and gave it a third burst at 
about 400 yards.” Pathania then peeled off and had a good 
look at the Sabre. There was no canopy left in it nor could 
any pilot be seen in the cockpit. 

The morale of the enemy was completely shattered and in 
the words Of Pathania, “they always avoided us, and in case we 
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engaged them, they always turned tail, and ran for their homes. 

To win a quick decision, Pakistan increased the tempo ol 
the offensive. On September 3 their Pattons began a fresh 
advance and their aircraft heavily bombed Jaurian, destroying 
a mosque and killing about fifty people. The Indian planes, 
however, worsted them both in the air battles and in their 
effective cover to their land forces. Pakistan lost 18 tanks and 
four anti-aircraft guns. Indians were thus able to hold the 
Pakistani advance in front of Jaurian. 

Pakistan, however, launched a renewed attack on the 
morning of September 4. They crossed the shallow Munnawar 
Tawi in tanks and lorries fitted with water-proofed engines. 
Indians were forced to take up positions on the high ground 
this side of the river. From there they inflicted heavy losses on 
the enemy. Meanwhile they regrouped quickly for a counter¬ 
attack. 

The counter-attack developed on the morning of September 
5, east of Jaurian, with supporting air cover, i he enemy were 
driven back across the Munnawar Tawi. Three Pattons were 
knocked out. A Pakistani battalion headquarters was hit and 
the Indian Air Force planes shot down two Sabre-jets. 


INDIA PRESENTS A SOLID FRONT 
There was widespread resentment throughout India at the 
latest aggression committed by Pakistan. The Indian people 
rose as one man with a will to resist and meet the Pakistan 
challenge. In Parliament, the Opposition parties assured the 
Prime Minister of their whole-hearted support and cooperation 
to fight the aggressor. Public meetings and processions in all 
the cities, towns and villages mirrored the people’s resolve to 
protect the territorial integrity of the country and to rally under 
one banner to achieve that purpose. All group rivalries and 
party factions disappeared overnight. There were spontaneous, 
offers for service from young men and women. People queued 
up in front of blood banks to donate blood for the Jawans* 
Voluntary donations to the National Defence Fund poured in 


* 
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Tr<iM all directions. Businessmen pledged to hold the price-line 
and not to indulge in black-marketting. Workers in factories 
and on the field devoted themselves to increasing production. 

This was the first disappointment for Pakistan rulers who 
had banked upon an immediate disruption of the Indian 
Union. 

Reports and comments appearing in the Western press on 
the Pakistan breakthrough at Chhamb make interesting reading 
in retrospect. In Britain, for example, the Pakistan aggression 
was taken in a light vein. The British papers regaled their 
readers with stories of the superiority of the fighting qualities 
of the Pakistani soldier and the weighty advantage he enjoyed 
of being equipped with better weapons. The Pakistan army, 
according to these commentators, was a homogeneous one. Its 
armament was also uniform, being mostly of American origin, 
while India had a mixed bag of French and British tanks and 
aircraft, both inferior to what Pakistan possessed. The only 
Indian advantage they could see was larger resources and man¬ 
power of India’s armed forces, but here too it was cancelled by 
the fact that India had to disperse to guard the North-East and 
the Ladakh frontiers against China. Pakistan, on the other 
hand, could concentrate her might in West Pakistan. 

With the odds thus calculated in favour of the material, 
homogeneous, dictator-ruled Pakistan, the British reader set back 
to watch the fun. The Chhamb aggression gave the British 
press the exciting material to build up the story that Pakistan 
would now be able to dictate terms to India for the settlement 
of the Kashmir question in favour of Pakistan. 

SECURITY COUNCIL BECOMES ACTIVE 

At the United Nations the Secretary-General U. Thant 
was roused to activity by the fighting on the cease-fire line and 
the serious turn events had taken in the Indian sub-continent. 
On September 2, he issued an appeal to both India and Pakistan 
to ceasefire. The following day he presented his long-promised 
report on Kashmir to the Security Council members in which he 
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ated his inability to elicit from Pakistan “any assurance that 
the cease-fire and the cease-fire line will be respected hence¬ 


forth.” 

As the tempo of fighting rose, there appeared a greater 
flutter at Lake Success. Members of the Security Council held 
several private meetings among themselves. Finally, on 
September 4, a meeting of the Council was called, in which the 
members expressed their “concern” at the deteriorating situation 
along the cease-fire line in Kashmir. 

But curiously enough, thouglfU. Thant had in his report 
mentioned clearly Pakistan’s violation of the ceare-fire agreement 
and sending of armed guerrillas in civilian clothes across the 
cease-fire line into Kashmir, the Council did not call a spade a 
spade by declaring Pakistan the aggressor. The Council simply 
passed a resolution calling upon India and Pakistan to “take 
forthwith all steps for an immediate cease-fire”, and “have all 
armed personnel of each party withdrawn to its own side of the 
line.” It further requested the Secretary-General to report to 
the Council within three days on the implementation of the 
resolution. 

The Security Council’s formal call for a cease-fire was, 
however, rendered totally infructuous by Pakistan’s continued 
obduracy. India, on its part, was willing to accept a cease-fire 
provided Pakistan withdrew from Chhamb and pulled out its 
infiltrators from Kashmir and provided further that there was 
some assurance that India woul.d not be open to further invasion 
and dragged from one cease-fire to another. 

Pakistan’s intransigence was, to a great extent, attributable 
to the tacit support she received from China in her aggression 
against India. On September 4, the very day the Security Council 
called upon the two countries to ceasefire, the Chinese Foreign 
Minister, Marshal Chen Yi, flew into Karachi and conferred for 
six hours with Mr. Bhutto. He was reported to have brought a 
personal message from Chou En-lai for President Ayub Khan. 
The previous day, the Pakistani Ambassador in Peking had met 
Mr. Chou En-lai. The New China News Agency reported that 
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India had whipped up tension in Kashmir*”. Marshal Chen Yi, 
in his press conference after his talks with Mr. Bhutto, declaied 
that China supported the “just action taken by Pakistan to repel 


the Indian armed provocation” in Kashmir. 

But even then the Indian leaders did not lose sight of the 
ultimate peaceful co-existence with Pakistan. In his broadcast to 
the Nation on September 3, Prime Minister Shastri declared that 
our quarrel was not with the people of Pakistan. “We wish 
them well, we want them to prosper and we want to live in 
peace and friendship with them.” What India was up against 
was “a regime which does not believe in freedom, democracy 
and peace, as we do.” 


THE PROBLEM OF REFUGEES AGAIN 

And the result of Pakistan’s handiwork was visible in the 
misery and hardship that thousands of people living in the 
Chhamb-Akhnoor sector of the cease-fire line had to undergo. 
Uprooted fronl their homes and denuded of their belongings, 
men, women and children trekked into the interior of the State, 
seeking refuge and shelter from wanton bombings and artillery 
fire from the Pakistan war machine. Over a hundred thousand 
of these hapless refugees swarmed into Jammu city where they 
were given shelter and provided with meals in camps set up b} 
the State Government and the Citizens' Committees. 

Jammu had too to bear the brunt of air attacks from the 
Pakistan Air Force. But thanks to the Indian interceptor planes 
and the anti-aircraft fire from the ground, they were not able to 
cause much damage. On the other hand it raised the morale of 
the people sky-high. 

There was reassuring news from the Uri and Tithwal 
sectors where Indian security forces were meeting with success 
after success in liquidating the several posts on the “bulge”. 
And thanks to the efforts of the State people and the police 
under the leadership of the Chief Minister, Mr. G.M. Sadiq, 
and his indefatigable Home Minister, Mr. D.P. Dhar, the 
infiltrators were on the run. The State Information Minister 
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Mr. A.M. Tariq’s prompt exposure of the “liberating” activities 
of the guerrillas, had already convinced the world of their perfi¬ 
dious intentions. 


A MENACING THREAT 

The story of the defence of the Chhamb-Jaurian area wilt 
one day be fully written. Men and officers of the Indian Army 
and of the Air Force, realising that this was a question of 
India’s survival as a nation, threw themselves into the battle 
with epic daring. With little armour support, in a territory 
where the odds were all against them, they hung themselves 
before the advancing hordes. But their daring and sacrifice 
could not overcome the overwhelmingly adverse factors of 
terrain and Pakistan’s superior armour. Many perished. And 
every moment the threat to India grew more menacing. 

For, Pakistan had committed a large chunk of her armour 
and air power in the action. On September 1, when the Chhamb 
invasion was launched, Pakistan moved in with two tank 
regiments supported by heavy and medium artillery. It was a 
big gamble with the security of her other regions. Yet this was 
deliberately untertaken, because Pakistan wanted to make it 
the decisive, the final battle for India. The stakes were 
high—the cutting of Kashmir’s road link with the rest of the 
country, the sealing of some of the crack troops of the Indian 
Army and the humiliation of India. With these high stakes 
any gamble seemed worth taking. 

The disposition of the Pakistani armed forces on her 
borders with India lend credence to this belief. Pakistan had 
amassed one Armoured Division and two Infantry Divisions in 
the Sialkot-Pasrur area and an identical force of one Armoured 
and two Infantry Divisions in the Lahore area. If the initial 
Pakistani thrusts reached Akhnoor and Jammu, India was to 
be prevented from relieving the siege of Kashmir by two 
further threatened offensives. The first of these would probably 
have been launched from Pasrur-Narowal over the Dera Baba 
Nanak bridge across the Ravi and aimed at striking Gurdaspur 
and the vital road and rail centre of Pathankot. The second. 
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as the captured documents show, was an armoured strike along 
the Kasur-Khem Karan axis, the breakthrough being exploited 
along three prongs to Harike, Taran Taran and Beas, the latter 
two designed to envelope Amritsar and threaten a thrust down 
the Grand Trunk Road towards Delhi. 

The threat was thus real and imminent. Even before 
New Delhi took steps to launch counter-measures, foreign 
correspondents were saying that India would have to act before 
it was too late. 

“Pakistan’s attack was so formidable and so swift”, said 
Prime Minister Shastri, “that we could not afford merely 
to talk of defending ourselves. We had to take decisive, 
effective action, without losing time. The needs of the situation 
could no longer be answered by local action. We could not 
afford to endanger the freedom of our country, no country in 
the world would have allowed its freedom to be threatened as 
ours was. We have always held fast to the principle of peace, 
but in the situation that was created, not to act would have 
been cowardice and sloth. The display of armed might we 
saw within our territory could be resisted only with arms. It 
is not customary to let out State secrets, but I can tell you that 
when our Generals consulted the Government about the 
situation, I told them firmly that there was no room for 
indecision, that they must go ahead and not flinch.” 

“And the Indian Army”, declared Mr. Shastri proudly, 
“did not flinch.” 1 

INDIA TAKES DEFENSIVE ACTION 

At dawn on September 6, Indian Army units crossed the 
Punjab border in the Lahore sector. The Indian Air Force 
simultaneously made tactical strikes against a number of 
military targets. 

The attack was mounted in three prongs and spread over 
a 30-mile front; along the Grand Trunk Road from Wagah to 
Dograi, on the Khalra-Burki axis; and along the Khemkaran- 


1. Public Speech at Ramlila Grounds, New Delhi, Sept. 26, 1965. 
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Kasur axis. Further north, units of the Indian Army flung the 
Pakistanis over the Ravi across the Dera Baba Nanak bridge. 
The bridge was blown up by the enemy the following day, thus 
putting an end to any serious threat of a Pakistani drive in the 
reverse direction. It was here that the first Patton tanks were 
captured. 

Defence Minister Chavan, reporting the developments to 
the Lok Sabha on September 6, said that the action was 
necessitated not only by the immediate need to relieve mounting 
pressure on Akhnoor and Jammu city, but also to forestall the 
enemy drive towards the Punjab. “On the afternoon of 
September 5”, he said “Pakistani aircraft intruded across the 
international boundary at Wagah near Amritsar and fired 
rockets at an air force unit. Anti-aircraft action drove them 
away. This violation”, added Mr. Chavan, “was reported but 
there were further violations over the same border by the 
Pakistani air force and it was apparent that Pakistan’s next 
move was to attack Punjab across the international border. 
The indication that this was going to happen was building over 
some time.” 

FOREIGN REACTIONS 

In his broadcast to his nation, President Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan declared : “We are at war” and threatened to strike 
and strike hard against, what he called, the “evil which has 
raised to head”. An official spokesman in New Delhi, however, 
said that in spite of President Ayub Khan’s declaration, India 
was not at war either with the State or people of Pakistan. The 
action of India’s armed forces, he said, was purely defensive. 
Curiously enough, the West which had thus far been virtually 
silent was quick to describe the new development as an Indian 
invasion of Pakistan. Foremost among such was Britain whose 
Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Wilson, in a long statement des¬ 
cribed India’s decision “to attack Pakistani territory across 
the international frontier as a distressing response to the 
Security Council’s call”. Mr. Wilson’s criticism of the Indian 
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tion contrasted sharply with Whitehall’s silence over the 
deployment of regular Pakistani forces across the international 
border in an attempt to isolate Indian forces in Kashmir from 
the rest of the country. President Johnson of the United 
States of America was reported to be ‘‘deeply concerned about 
India-Pakistan fighting”. 


The most sinister indication of the Sino-Pak collusion in 
the conflict came early when China charged India with launch¬ 
ing “a sudden armed attack on Pakistan”. Two days later, on 
September 8, China’s President, Liu Shao-chi, conferred with 
the Pakistan Envoy in Peking. The same night the New China 
News Agency reported that China was paying “serious atten¬ 
tion” to, what it called, “India’s expansionist action against 
Pakistan Kashmir.” 

The Security Council which had met and passed a reso¬ 
lution on September 4, calling on India and Pakistan to cease 
fire, met again in an emergency session. The Secretary-General 
had earlier reported the deterioration in the situation on the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent and the Council expressed “deep 
concern at the expansion of the fighting which adds immeasur¬ 
ably to the seriousness of the situation”. The Security Council 
eiterated its call upon the parties to cease hostilities in the 
entire area of conflict immediately and “promptly withdraw all 
armed personnel back to the positions held by them before 
August 5, 1965.” It also requested the Secretary-General to 
e xert every possible effort to give effect to the resolution and 
decided to keep the issue under urgent and continuous review 
so that the Council may determine what further steps may be 
necessary to secure peace and security in the area. Replying 
to the Security Council’s call for an immediate cease-fire, India’s 
Foreign Minister, Sardar Swaran Singh, said that an effective 
cease-fire was possible only when Pakistan vacated its aggression 
along the cease-fire line and international border. 


THE CAMPAIGN 

By the very first evening, leading elements of the Indian 
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forces reached and even crossed the Ichhogil canal but were 
unable to consolidate these bridgeheads in the face of fierce 
counter-attacks, They were accordingly compelled to retire to 
the eastern bank of Pakistan’s strongly fortified water barrier. 
But India had already achieved its prime objective. Enemy 
pressure on Akhnoor was immediately relieved and Pakistan 
prompty disengaged the bulk of its remaining armour in this 
sector and pulled it back to Sialkot-Pasrur, awaiting the deve¬ 
lopment of the Indian initiative. 

The Ichhogil canal supposed to be an irrigation project 
had been converted by Pakistan into a defence mechanism 
around Lahore. The canal is 120 ft. wide and 15 ft. deep, 
running approximately 50 miles north to south from the 
Marala Headworks near Sialkot to the north of Kasur where 
it falls into the old Depalpur canal. In its course it passes 
through Jallo, Burki and Gandasinghwala. Its concrete-lined 
steep walls hide innumerable pill boxes, gun emplacements and 
underground fortresses. With its bridges fitted with spikes the 
canal is a formidable anti-tank ditch. It is along this line 
that battles in the Lahore sector were fought. In their 
hurried retreat after the first onslaught of Indian forces 
Pakistanis blew up the bridges, thus making it difficult for their 
army to cross it again in an easterly direction.. 

The international boundary in Gurdaspur district runs 
along the Ravi and crosses it at several points. The road and 
rail bridge at Dera Baba Nanak went, to Pakistan under the 
1959 agreement. The Indian territory ended about a mile on 
this side of the river. This gave the Pakistanis a vantage 
position. They could bring their forces across the river and 
endanger the right flank of our troops moving towards Pakistan 
in the Lahore sector. 

Our forces were assigned the task of capturing the bridge 
which lay in Pakistani territory. A steady advance of our 
forces on the morning of September 6, enabled them to elimi¬ 
nate the enemy bridge-head. Having suffered some casualties 
the enemy withdraw to its own side of the Ravi leaving the 
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ridge in tact. That day our troops occupied the northern end 
of the bridge. 

During the afternoon the enemy mounted a strong 
counter-attack across the bridge under cover of heavy and 
continuous tank and artillery fire. They pressed forward and 
dominated our defences. The situation'became desperate and 
withdrawal looked unavoidable. It was at this stage that Lt. 
Col. Chajju Ram was asked to proceed to the scene of action. 
His calm determination restored the confidence of his men; 
He made it clear to them that there was no going back. His 
firm bearing, quick planning and determination resulted in an 
attack on the enemy at night. The Pakistanis fled in confusion, 
partially destroying the bridge at their end lest we pursue them 
and capture the Pakistani town of Haural. They left behind 
large quantities of ammunition and equipment including four 
medium tanks and many prisoners. 

On September 7, the Pakistanis counter-attacked fiercely 
In the Lahore sector, thinking perhaps that capture of Lahore 
was our objective. But in this they were mistaken. It was never 
the Indian intention to try and capture Lahore. Such an objec¬ 
tive would have exacted a heavy price for a poor bargain; 
militarily profitless and a political liability. As General 
Chaudhury revealed later, India did not seek any conquest 
of territory in Pakistan proper (from which it would in any 
case retire at some point) but destruction or attrition 
•of the enemy’s war potential and military machine. 
India’s Defence Minister, Mr. Chavan, said in Parliament 
on September 10: ‘‘India’s overall purpose was a limited 
•one; to prevent the mounting of attacks by the Pakistan 
military machine on our territory.” ‘This was to make 
Pakistan realise that India would not tolerate interference 
with her territorial integrity, “of which Kashmir is a part”. 
This was the real objective and in the subsequent battles was 
substantially achieved. 

Tn pursuance of the Indian Array’s overall plan to check 
attacks at the bases from which they were mounted and sus¬ 
tained, units of Indian forces crossed the Jammu-West Pakistan 
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on the night of September 7. The attack was mounted 
over a broad front from Suchetgarh on the Jammu-Sialkot road 
to Ikhnal some 30 miles further east. The object was to pin 
down Pakistan’s IV Corp, including the 6th Armoured Division, 
draw it into battle and prevent the enemy from launching an 
offensive on Jammu city in her diversionary tactics. 

The battle in this sector began with a bang. Follow¬ 
ing the opening of the Lahore front, the enemy pressure 
in the Chhamb sector had suddenly weakened but reports 
of heavy concentration in the Sialkot area had simultaneously 
been received. Even though the Indian offensive in this 
sector took the enemy by surprise, the amount of armour 
and heavy artillery that they brought into action showed 
how strongly they were poised for an attack. They put 
American Pattons and Chaffes in the counter-attack to 
halt our advancing columns but our brave Jawans set many 
of these in flames. Two tank regiments were back in action 
next morning from the Pakistani side but in one raid alone 
our troops destroyed four tanks, three by ground action 
and one from the air. 

A strong defence line had been built around the 
bastion of Sialkot too. The Indian forces in that region later 
discovered strong points and an elaborate network of obser¬ 
vation posts and communication centres in the border villages. 
These centres had charts of aircraft silhouettes posted up 
at police stations for purposes of local identification. These 
preparations obviously could not have been completed 
overnight. They were the work of years. 

The third prong of the attack on Lahore over the 
Kasur sector ran into stiff resistence from the very beginning. 
Pakistan’s 1st Armoured Division, its principal strike force, was 
moved from Raiwind through Kasur and thrown into battle. 
Pakistan calculated that the Indian offensive along the line 
of Ichhogil canal had been effectively held and they could, with 
advantage, strike a decisive counter-blow from the Kasur sector. 
This probably explains why the First Armoured Division was 
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thrown into action here rather than anywhere else. 

Anticipating the enemy tactics, our commanders did a 
brilliant manoeuvring. Rather than fight on the ground of 
Pakistan’s choice they withdrew a few miles in order to have a 
better grip on the two roads along either of which Pakistan 
could possibly have attempted a push. 

On September 8, Indian forces made a diversionary attack 
across the Rajasthan-Sind border at Gadra in order to hold 
down the Pakistani Division located in the Karachi-Hyderabad 
region. The aim was to prevent this Division from either 
moving north to the main battle area or initiating any indepen¬ 
dent action. The Pakistanis engaged the Indian troops in all 
sectors and sought to concentrate at Sulaimanki on the east bank 
of the Sutlej for a drive on Fazilka. The Indian Air Force broke 
up this concentration and the subequent attacks in this sector 
were repulsed with losses to the enemy. 


THE BATTLE OF ASAL UTTAR 

While these actions were in progress in the wings and a 
ding-dong struggle continued in the Lahore theatre, two major 
battles were building up in Kasur and Jammu-Sialkot. The 
retreat by Indian forces in the Kasur sector was purely tactical. 
They took up new positions in a horse-shoe at the head of a 
fork at Khemkaran hinging on the village of Asal Uttar, four 
miles beyond this little town. Apparently the Pakistanis misread 
the Indian move. They thought that the time was ripe for them 
to counter-attack and rushed headlong into what had now be¬ 
come a trap. Five armoured attacks were launched, one after 
the other, between September 9 and 10. The Indian infantry 
was well dug in and refused to yield before the concentrated fire 
of enemy artillery. The Indian gunners gave an effective reply 
that also took a heavy toll of Pakistani tanks. Meanwhile, the 
Indian armour, lying concealed in tall fields of ripening cane 
and bajra, was waiting for the kill to step into the trap. Pakis¬ 
tan’s Fifth Armoured Brigade advanced first. It received a 
severe knocking and was replaced by the Fourth Armoured 
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Brigade. The Indians cut a nalluh, thus bogging the land to the* 
enemy’s left flank who had now little freedom of manoeuvre. 
The firing order of the day, reduced to a single word, ‘ marro\ 
went round and the unwavering line of the Indian infantry too 
got its bag at close range with 106 mmre coilless guns and 
grenades. It was in this action that Company Quarter-Master 
Havildar Abdul Hamid knocked out three Pattons and disabled 
a fourth before he was killed—a feat of undying heroism which 
won for him posthumously the first Param Vir Chakra of the 
22-day war. It was in the fifth and final attack that India got 
the prestige kill of the General Officer Commanding the Division, 
Major-Gen. Nasir Ahmed Khan and the Artillery Commander, 
Brig. A. R. Shamin. While the Pakistanis managed to carry 
away the body of the Major-General, that of the dead Brigadier 
was buried by the Indian Army with full military honours. 

It was a splendid victory won by superior tactics, gunnery 
and training against a larger and better-equipped armoured 
force. Pakistan’s First Armoured Division had been mauled 
and two of its regiments decimated in the battle of Asal Uttar. 
She lost 97 tanks, a large number of them Pattons, of which 15 
were captured intact* and two surrendered with crew. Two Lt. 
Cols., 6 Majors and 6 other officers and several other ranks were- 
taken prisoner. Pakistan got the real answer (Asal Uttar ) 
indeed! 


THE BATTLE OF PHILLORA 

A worse fate awaited Pakistan’s more recently formed 
Sixth Armoured Division in the Sialkot theatre. Action was join¬ 
ed on September 8. The stiff resistance encountered earlier 
by Indian troops confirmed the reports that Pakistan had been 
building up for a strike against India in this area, rhe Pakis¬ 
tanis had probably surmised that there would be a frontal as¬ 
sault on Sialkot, But in this they were disappointed. By the early 
morning hours of September 8, Indian troops had overcome the 
enemy and occupied the two strategic villages of Charwa and 
Maharajke. These villages commanded a vital trunk route inter- 
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tion. The Indian armour moved forward southwards towards 
Phillora, south-east of Sialkot. Units of the Pakistan’s Sixth 
Armoured Division moved up from Badian, Pasrur and Phil¬ 
lora to counter-attack and thus was fought a series of tank 
battles the biggest since the second World War, and sustained 
without break over a period of 15 days. Pakistan commited six 
to seven regiments of armour, Patton M-47s and M-48s, tank 
destroyers, Shermons and Chaffes. Many Pattons were brand 
new, with very low mileages and showing practically no wear on 
their rubber track soles. 

Officers and men of the Indian Army were at their best and 
performed acts of gallantry in utter disregard of their personal 
safety. Their one objective was to march ahead in the defence 
of the country. They approached the enemy machine-gun posi¬ 
tions which were belching fire and silenced them. They climbed 
on tanks and destroyed them by throwing hand-grenades into 
their bellies. 

An army officer incharge of tank operations with only 
three men to assist him, brought about destruction of three 
enemy tanks and captured 50 enemy infantiy men by organising 
an attack under risky circumstances. 

The initial Indian armour advance outran the infantry bri¬ 
gade moving in trucks over rough tracks and open country. It 
was subsequently subjected to a flank attack that caused some 
damage. The tactical lesson of this encounter was absorbed and 
a more steady advance ensued. On the very first day, 28 enemy 
tanks were destroyed for a loss of 10 of our own. There was a 
relative lull over the next two days. On the night of September 

10, Indian armour formations again moved forward towards 
Phillora. 

The battle of Phillora was fought the next day, September 

11. Skilfully deployed and mutually supporting Indian tank 
columns executed a flanking movement that separated the enemy 
armour from his infantry by deft manoeuvre, £cut his armour 
into separate segments, forced his tanks to close in and then 
annihilated them piecemeal with tactical superiority and superb 
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iery. As many as 66 enemy tanks were destroyed on that 
single day for a loss of only six, a notable victory that will find 
a very high place in the annals of armoured warfare. The Pakis¬ 
tani armour before Phillora was smashed by early afternoon. A 
little later, Indian infantry units stormed through the Pakistani 
defences to take the town. A Pakistani ‘bada imam\ possibly the 
brigade commander, appears to have been killed in this action. 

Another lull followed for the next three days when the dis¬ 
organised Pakistani armour regrouped and brought up reserves. 
The Indian troops, however, took a toll of another 20 enemy 
tanks. Swinging west towards Chawinda on the Sialkot-Pasrur 
railway, the Indian armour fought the third major tank battle 
from September 14 to 17. The main battle was fought on Sep¬ 
tember 16. A position at Jassoran two miles west of Chawinda 
was taken after a stiff tank battle. Already on September 15, the 
Indian forces had cut the railway, an important link in Pakis¬ 
tan’s defence system. Seventy-six enemy tanks were destroyed 
during these four days. 

Other units of the Indian army had meanwhile cut the 
Sialkot-Chaprar road, and captured three more posts north¬ 
east of Sialkot. The enemy resisted fiercely and tried to mount 
a counter-attack with armour in a bid to get around Suchetgarh. 
The Indian infantry, however, refused to yield ground and the 
attack was repulsed. The Pakistanis tried desperately to regain 
control of the Sialkot-Pasrur railway but without success. The 
cease-fire on September 23 saw the Indian forces holding a 
salient of some 180 sq. miles, only 4000 yards from Sialkot at 
one end and upto and including Alhar railway station near 
Chawinda at the other. In the Phillora sector they had forced 
upto Kalowali towards Chawinda, but were robbed of their 
prize by the cease-fire. 

A gross total of 243 enemy tanks were knocked out or 
disabled in tank to tank battle, by infantry and artillery action 
and by the Indian air force in this sector alone. A fairly large 
proportion of these tanks were in Indian controlled territory and 
therefore, a total loss to Pakistan. The Indian losses were only 
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•action of this figure, the gross tank casualties being reduce 
to a smalle met figure as a result of prompt recovery and 
repair. One of the Pakistan’s armoured fists was thus badly 
bruised. 



CAPTURE OF BURKI AND DOGRAI 

The capture of Burki by the Indian forces was a feat of 
bravery and tactical superiority over the better-equipped 
Pakistanis. The march to Burki took less than 22 hours. The 
Indian Army units stationed at Khalra about 20 miles from 
Amritsar dashed forward and up to the Hudiara drain, about 
two miles from the border, encountered very little resistance. 
At Hudiara drain the first obstacles were met with. The bridge 
about 140 ft. wide over the drain was blown off by the retreat¬ 
ing Pakistanis who took position behind the Hudiara and 
Nurpur villages overlooking the drain. A* heavy artillery fire 
was let go by them but despite this and Patton tanks that the 
enemy threw into the fighting, the Indian troops got the drain 
and the villages in no time. The real battle was, however, 
fought in the remaining live mile stretch from Hudiara to 
Burki Kalan, the first of the Burki group of villages. Here the 
Pakistanis had built intensive fortifications, some of them invin¬ 
cible to artillery fire and aerial action. There were a dozen 
pill-boxes made of steel and reinforced concrete. Each of these 
had steel sliding doors through which three gunners could 
continue a non-stop fire. This evidently gave the Pakistanis 
a temporary advantage but thanks to the courageous action of 
the Indian Jawans, the pill-boxes were overcome and the march 
continued. Incidents of gallantry were numerous. The Indian 
troops risked their lives in engaging the enemy gunners from 
very close quarters, while several others crept stealthily from 
the flanks and threw grenades inside the pill-boxes causing 
instantaneous death to all the gunners there. The process was 
repeated and ultimately all the miniature steel and concrete 
fortresses fell and were captured. In the battle for Burki the 
enemy fought every inch of the way. For long-range firing 
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they used all they had—120 mm mortars, 8 inch guns, 105 and 
150 mm guns as well as radar-equipped super-heavy guns. 
As many as 2500 shells rained down on our men in a bare 45 
minutes. By September 10, the Indian troops were well entren¬ 
ched in all the villages and open fields between the embankment 
and Burki and Kharia. 


Burki is a little more than 7 miles from the Indian border. 
It is the nerve centre of a group of villages flanked on either 
side by Burki Kalan and Kharia. The capture of this compara¬ 
tively prosperous area gave the advancing Indian army a com¬ 
manding position on this side of the Ichhogil canal behind which 
the retreating Pakistani forces had taken shelter. 

The loss of Burki and before it of the post at Hudiara was 
a telling blow to the enemy. Our forces had thus made a big 
salient several miles deep into Pakistan and were almost 
over-looking the suburbs of Lahore. 

India also gained control at Dograi of a 12-mile length 
of the Ichhogil canal. One of the last engagements before the 
cease-fire was the battle of Dograi. An Indian column 
annihilated a whole enemy infantry battalion and artillery 
regiment on the night of September 21. While a small 
Indian unit engaged the Pakistani artillery and an infantry 
battalion a little distance from the town of D.ograi, two Indian 
columns made a flanking movement from either side taking the 
enemy completely by surprise. They cut the Ichhogil canal 
thus making it difficult for the enemy to retreat. 

The battle of Dograi will be remembered for the amount 
of equipment captured from the enemy and the number of his 
soldiers killed. A dozen jeeps in good condition and 11 tanks 
including a Patton were captured and the number of Pakistanis 
killed in this battle was over 300. Thus it was a grand victory 
for India that ushered in the cease-fire and the grand victory 
was followed by a gallant gesture. The first act of the 
Intiian army in this sector soon after the cease-fire was the 
handing over to Pakistan bodies of the soldiers killed in the 
battle of Dograi. 
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The assault on Dograi village was led by Major Asa Ram 
Tyagi. In the engagement, Major Tyagi received two gunshot? 
wounds but despite that he led his men in one of the fiercest 
hand-to-hand battles in the hostilities. He personally captured 
two enemy tanks intact by destroying their crew with hand-gre¬ 
nades and killed a Pakistani Major. Before the battle was 
over, Major Tyagi had received five bullet wounds. The valiant 
hero of Dograi died four days after the battle in a military 
hospital. 


SUPERIORITY IN THE AIR 

The 22-day fighting between India and Pakistan was actu¬ 
ally the finest hour of the Indian Air Force. The trail of glory 
which it left in the sky began with the very first aerial combat 
of September 3. A force of IAF fighters was ordered to inter¬ 
cept the bigger and faster Starfighters and Sabres attacking the 
Indian force. Sq. Ldr. Trevor Keelor and Flt./Lt. Pathania 
scored direct hits on two of them and sent the rest scurrying 
back to their homes. On September 6, four PAF Sabres made 
a daylight attack on the IAF forward air base at Halwara, 
near Ludhiana, while, across the country, another section of 
four Sabres raided Kalaikunda, 60 miles from Calcutta. None 
of them returned home. All the eight raiding aircraft were shot 
down, five by IAF Hunters and three by anti-aircraft fire. 
Thereafter, no Indian air base was again attacked in daylight. 

The war in the air was fought at various levels, ground 
attack and support (as at Chhamb where the IAF broke up 
the Pakistani armoured thrust and knocked out several Patton 
tanks), strategic bombing of enemy airfields, radar stations 
and other vital installations ; disruption of enemy communi¬ 
cations and supplies (as when a trainload of 23 tanks 
and other vehicles moving up to reinforce the Lahore 
front was attacked and knocked out), air defence of 
Indian skies ; and aerial reconnaissance. By the time 
the hostilities ceased, the IAF had definitely established what 
is termed “a favourable air situation”. Latterly, the TAF 
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made several sweeps over enemy territory to draw the Pakistan 
Air Force into battle. The challenge was studiously refused. 

The PAF enjoyed three major advantages ; a very exten¬ 
sive and powerful radar network, a very large number of 
operational bases which permitted wide and variable dispersal, 
and reliance on a single-type multi-purpose lighter, the F-86 
Sabre, and B-57 Canberra bomber. Though they had a 
squadron of supersonic F-104 Starfighters on which they had 
pinned great hopes, this proved ineffective at the relatively low 
altitudes at which most of the air action took place. Similarly 
the Starfighters’ sidewinder missiles proved useless against 
nose-diving aircraft. The heat-seeking infra-red missile of the 
Pakistani fighters ‘homes’ on any heat-emitting target ; but if 
it is directed against a climbing plane, it can, by skilful manoe¬ 
uvre, be diverted towards the sun. 

When the deadly missiles were fired, the Indian fighters al¬ 
lowed them enough time to come closer—which is only a fraction 
of a second at supersonic speed—and then suddenly nose-dived 
or stalled to dodge them. In most cases the enemy planes were 
stripped of their deadly weapons and our aircraft approached 
them from the belly and shot them down. 

All in all, Pakistan was not able to make the best use of 
its fighters. They were increasingly forced to fly at tree-top 
level to escape interception and this meant heavy fuel 
consumption. The Pakistani airmen also took to moonlight 
bombing which accounted for their poor marksmanship. 

The PAF’s extremely powerful radar network was avoided 
by the Indian Air Force men by flying nearly at tree-top level 
through the “blind” area. However, while low-level flying 
permits radar avoidance, it is not without gcrodynamic handi¬ 
caps. But this affected Pakistan’s more sophisticated aircraft 
in greater degree than India’s Gnats and Hunters. 

The IAF for its part had to operate out of a handful of 
advance air bases and with a multiplicity of aircraft types each 
with its own maintenance, armament and servicing requirements. 
Nevertheless, the ground engineers and airmen did a wonder- 
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ful job in keeping the aircraft operational and the enemy was 
able to do very little damage to the airfields and installations 
despite persistent raids. 

Gradually the IAF established India’s air superiority. The 
Pakistan Air Force was fast dwindling in number with battle 
losses. They started the war with 104 F-86 Sabre jets, 12 F-104 
and 24 B-57 bombers and lost more than half the total number 
of these aircraft. Their loss was in all 73 planes as against 
35 lost by India. 

The IAF gave an excellent air cover to the ground forces 
and on many occasions took initiative in smashing the enemy 
positions. Asked whether Indian fighter planes were inferior 
to those of Pakistan, Air Marshal Arjan Singh said: ‘‘Ours 
were not inferior, but it was the training of Indian airmen and 
their courage and bravery that prevailed.*’ 

It is perhaps largely due to this factor that the PAF resor¬ 
ted to bombing civilian targets and that too under cover of 
darkness. Poor marksmanship coupled with frequent jettison¬ 
ing of warloads at the first sign of Indian aircraft or ground 
fire are pointer to the degree of the sagged morale of the 
PAF personnel. There was, however, less excuse for the deli¬ 
berate and cowardly attack on a small, slow, unarmed and 
unmistakably civil aircraft in which the late Chief Minister of 
Gujarat was travelling well within the Indian territory. The 
use of Napalm bombs and the bombing of a suburb ot 
Amritsar even after acceptance of the cease-fire proposal 
revealed their sense of desperation and nervousness. 


Pakistan’s plans to damage our aerodromes and other 
vital defence targets by planting a large number of paratroopers 
in Jullundur and Ludhiana districts were completely set at 
naught by the day and night vigil of the courageous Punjabi 
peasants. The paratroopers drawn from the select elite ‘‘special 
service group”, a mixed, highly trained battalion of commandos, 
were dropped in “sticks” of 60 to 70 near the forward Indian 
air bases of Pathankot, Adampur, Halwara and at certain other 
points. The paratroopers were equipped with medium machine- 
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guns, small arms, explosives, communication sets and even had 
light medical cover but nearly the entire lot were rounded up 
with their arms within a few hours. This weapon in I a astan s 
armoury also ended in a complete fiasco. 


the vigil of the people 

Several stories have been reported of the heroic deeds by 
the villagers in capturing armed paratroopers. The mopping-up 
operations were conducted by the civilians with great zeal and 
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thoroughness. Arms and ammunition captured from the para¬ 
troopers were turned over to the military authorities. 

The tall sturdy peasant wielding his long staff, ransacked 
his sugarcane fields in the hunt for Pakistani intruders. On 
many occasions, he even went to the extent of destroying is 
fields by setting them on fire to smoke out the Pakistanis. The 
crop, he argued, would come up next year, but freedom would 
not, if it slipped away. 

Instances have been reported where police constables guar¬ 
ded one end of a jowar field with rifles, while turbaned peasants 
armed with lathis probed the other three sides in an effort to 
flush out hiding saboteurs. 

No account of the air war will be complete without refer¬ 
ence to the heavy toll of the enemy aircraft taken by the Indian 
anti-aircraft gunners. Pakistani Sabre jets raided Jammu eight 
times between September 10 and 12 and each time the enemy 
planes were sent scurrying across the border by heavy ac ac 
fire, losing in the game five jets. The hero of the ground gun¬ 
ners was Hav. Pothuraj who bagged one of these planes and gave 
a bloody nose to another. For his gallant action Hav. Pothuraj 
got a Vir Chakra and personal commendation ,rom his General. 
The anti-aircraft gunners in Amritsar became the heroes of the 
people who doted on them as the saviours of their city. In this 
area alone 10 Pakistani aircraft were shot down by ground fire. 
The accurate fire forced the enemy planes to change their tac¬ 
tics. Flying high they invariably dropped their bombs far away 
from the targets. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


At a time when the heroic officers and men of India’s 
Armed Forces were engaged over the Indo-Pak border, nothing 
was more reassuring than the high morale of the people behind 
the lines. In farms and factories, tiny hamlets and bustling 
towns, in numerous villages where common folk became defence 
conscious overnight, one witnessed the zeal and enthusiasm 
directed to one aim : defeat to the aggressor. As General Choudh- 
ury later revealed the Armed Forces were spirited to action 
by the high morale prevailing among the people living on the 
borders. 

Standing firmly behind the men of the Armed Forces 
throughout the three^weeks of fighting was a nation united and 
determined. As many as 30,000 cadets of the NCC including 
girls, took active part in civil defence arrangements in the border 
States. The railways did a great job. Twenty railway workers 
made the supreme sacrifice by remaining at their posts even 
during heavy shelling and bombardment by the enemy. 

Among the many unknown heroes on the war front were 
the civilian truck drivers who kept the supply line moving. 
They placed their services at the disposal of the Government 
and did their job braving many hazards. A number of them 
lost their lives. 

After the massive Pakistani attack on September 1, men, 
equipment and supplies had to be moved to different areas at 
very short notice. There was a heavy demand on transport. 
In a matter of days large numbers of truck-drivers offered their 
services for the important task. In one case a civilian truck 
driver whose vehicle was destroyed rushed to a nearby military 
truck which had lost its driver and drove it to its destination. 

From Chandigarh to the Wagah border hundreds of can¬ 
teens and kitchens were voluntarily set up by the people to offer 
tea and cold drinks to our brave Jawans and officers. Packets of 
fruits and cigarettes were kept ready to be offered to the men 
proceeding to the front. When blood was needed for the 
wounded Jawans, thousands of citizens came forward and stood 
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the queu to donate blood. At the call of the local welfare 
committees, hundreds of bed-sheets, toilet goods and other 
articles were collected. From north to south there was complete 
unity of purpose and when the cease-fire was declared on Sep¬ 
tember 23, the world witnessed a solid, united and democrati¬ 
cally-based nation in Asia-the resurgent and renascent 

India. , , 

It was a major experience which the country went through 
in the weeks of August and September. India would not seek 
war, but fighting she would not shirk if it was forced on her. 

The events of August and September were an epitome of this 

resolve. They demonstrated how the Indian nation would react 
to aggression. The prophets of disunity were greatly disappoin¬ 
ted by the heart-warming display of united resolve transcending 
regional, linguistic, sectarian and political .considerations. The 
Armed Forces themselves were a mirror of the rich mosaic of 
India’s national life, held together by an overwhelming loyalty to 
India’s secular modern democracy which was fighting the 
world’s battle against medievalism, bigotry and war-mongering. 
Out of this baptism of fire the ancient Indian nation emerged 

with a new lustre. 
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CEASE-FIRE AND AFTER 

‘‘While the conflict between the Armed Forces of the two countries 
has come to an end, the more important thing for the United 
Nations and all those who stand for peace is to bring to an end the 
deeper conflict between a theocratic State and a secular State, bet¬ 
ween a free democracy and a guided democracy. Flow can this be 
brought about ? In our view, the only answer lies in peaceful co¬ 
existence.” 

—Lai Bahadur Shastri 

In its resolutions of September 4 and 6, the Security 
Council charged the U. N. Secretary-General with the respon¬ 
sibility of bringing about a cease-fire between India and 
Pakistan. Prime Minister Shastri in his reply to U Thant’s 
appeal had indicated that as a first step in the restoration of 
peace, it was necessary for the Secretary-General to ascertain 
from Pakistan whether it was willing to cease-fire. Moreover, 
the Secretary-General’s report on the developments in Kashmir 
based on an on-the-spot study of the situation by U.N. military 
observers had clearly held Pakistan responsible for aggression. 
It was, therefore, natural for U Thant to visit Rawalpindi 
before coming to New Delhi. 

The Pakistan authorities, however, far from responding 
in a positive manner to U Thant’s efforts, sought to utilize his 
visit to attain the objectives which they had failed to achieve 
by force of arms. For eighteen years Pakistan had through a 
combination of diplomatic intrigue and military action endeavo¬ 
ured to reopen the question of the status of Kashmir and 
challenge India’s sovereignty over the State in the name of the 
principle of self-determination. So far all its efforts including 
the assault by its armoured column in Chhamb had failed. 
Now it sought to exploit the world’s concern for peace for the 
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same end by laying down its three objectives as pre-conditions 
for a cease-fire. It asked for withdrawal of all forces including 
the Indian Forces from the Indian State of Jammu and Kashmir 
and induction of foreign troops in the State as a U.N. peace¬ 
keeping force to be followed by a plebiscite within three 
months. As Prime Minister Shastri said, not one ot these 
conditions was acceptable to India. 1 

U Thant told the leaders in Rawalpindi that his mission 
was limited to bringing about the cessation of hostilities. 
From their public statements it was evident that Pakistani 
leaders were adamant on their three conditions. If they also 
gave the impression that their demands were negotiable it was 
obviously with a view to getting the question of Kashmir re¬ 
opened with the support of the Western Powers. U Thant 
seemed to recognise it as their willingness to accept a cease-fire. 
With these hopes he came to New Delhi on September 12. 

U Thant’s talks with President Radhakrishnan left him in 
no doubt about India’s anxiety for the restoration of peace. 
When he met the Prime Minister for two hours the next day, it 
was really not necessary for him to refer to the likely con¬ 
sequences of prolonging the Indo-Pakistan conflict to world 
peace. The Prime Minister stated India’s position categorically. 
For instance, India would have to deal with the raiders who 
were still sporadically attacking public property or harassing 
the people in the State of Jammu and Kashmir. Also India 
could not revert to a situation in which she might find herself 
once again unable to prevent infiltrations. ‘Tn regard to the 
political aspect of the question, we made it clear that we weie 
fully determined to maintain the sovereignty and teiritoiial 
integrity of India of which the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
was an integral part. From this resolve we could never be 
deflected, no matter what the pressure or the threat.” 1 The 
Prime Minister, however, expressed his willingness to accept a 
cease-fire if Pakistan also agreed to it. U Thant realized that 
his optimism about Pakistan’s attitude was misplaced. No 
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^indication of Pakistan’s willingness for a cease-fire was available 
even though the proposed time for the cease-fire was extended 
by 48 hours. 

When U Thant went to take leave of the President, he 
expressed appreciation of India’s stand. But, probably in 
order to maintain a posture of impartiality, in his second letter 
to the Prime Minister he thought it necessary to say that “both 
Governments have added to their replies to my request for 
unconditional cease-fire, conditions and qualifications upon 
which I have no right under the Security Council resolutions to 
give undertakings.” 

The Prime Minister in his second letter to U Thant on 
September 15, tried to remove the misunderstanding and 
categorically stated that he had not sought any undertakings 
from the Secretary-General while agreeing to a cease-fire. In his 
first letter he had only explained India’s stand clearly. He had 
not done this to lay down any pre-condition for cease-fire. 
Yet U Thant again chose to equate the Indian and Pakistani 
views and wrote that “my appeal to both sides for cease-fire has 
failed to have effective result.” As a matter of fact the only 
condition that India had put forward—if it can be called a 
condition—was that Pakistan should also agree to a cease-fire. 

If there could be no agreement on cease-fire it was because 
of Pakistan’s refusal to respond, for which India could not be 
blamed. Pakistan’s intransigence was apparently due to the 
support she received from China. But the course of the battle 
was going against her. She was desperate. There can be no other 
reason why immediately after rejecting U Thant’s proposal, 
President Ayub Khan should have made a plaintive appeal to 
U.S. President Johnson to use his “power and influence” to stop 
*he fighting and bring about a solution of the Kashmir problem. 
He hoped that his old patrons would once again come to his 
rescue at this late stage. The cold reaction by the U. S. Govern¬ 
ment to his desperate appeal unnerved him. But he banked 
u Pon the fear that the Western Powers entertained about a third 
World War, which Chinese active participation would result in. 
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CHINESE ULTIMATUM 


For, as Mr. Shastri had said, China was looking for some 
excuse to start its aggressive activities again, this time acting in 
collusion with its ally, Pakistan. In fact, the Peoples Daily of 
Peking asserted on September 14 that “the United States is 
behind U Thant’s current mission to India and Pakistan and he 
is merely acting as Washington’s political broker.” For some 
time past there were indications of Chinese attempts to come 
to the rescue of Pakistan. Mr. Bhutto’s long meetings with 
Marshal Chen Yi in Karachi and the frequent interviews granted 
by Chou En-lai to the Pakistan Ambassador in Peking, were 
pointers to this threat. And finally the threat came to the 
surface. On September 17, when Pakistan had rejected 
U Thant’s cease-fire proposals, China delivered an ultimatum 
to India demanding dismantling of fifty-six alleged defence 
installations by India on the Tibet side of the Sikkim border 
within three days. In case, the Chinese note threatened, its 
demands were not complied with, India would have to face 
“grave consequences arising therefrom.” The Chinese note 
also reiterated the latest stand on Kashmir that the Chinese 
Government had taken. 

In its reply India mentioned the “strenuous attempts 
made by her so far to settle the question peacefully and with 
honour”. The Government of India had given strict instruc¬ 
tions to its armed forces and personnel not to cross the 
international border in the eastern and the middle sectors and 
the so-called “line of actual control” in the western sector. 
The allegations contained in the Chinese note were thus com¬ 
pletely groundless. With regard to Chinese stand on Kashmir, 
the Indian reply added : “It is nothing but interference on the 
part of China calculated to prolong and to enlarge the conflict.” 
However, as an earnest of India’s desire to give no ground to 
the Chinese for making the alleged constructions by India, as a 
pretext for aggressive action, the Government of India informed 
the Chinese Government that they had no objection to a joint 
inspection of those points where the Chinese had alleged India 
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to have set up military structures in Tibetan territory. 

Pakistan’s desperate position on the battle-ground forced 
her to resort to her usual doubled-faced foieign policy. On 
September 14, President Ayub sent a pathetic appeal to President 
Johnson to intervene personally in the dispute with India. 
Addressing a press conference on September 15, he said : “the 
United States can play a very definite role by telling India and 

Pakistan that she will not stand for this struggle.The U.S. 

could have brought a solution earlier and could have brought 
it about even today.” 1 But President Johnson had different 
views on the subject. On September 16, he restated American 
support for U.N. efforts to end the Indo-Pak conflict. “I hope 
we can strengthen the United Nations—not simply as a forum 
for debate but as an arena for the solution of disputes. And, 
my country will fully support the efforts of the Secretary- 
General to bring peace between the great nations of India and 
Pakistan”, he added. 

Having received a rebuff from U.S.A., Pakistan began to 
hope for the success of U Thant’s mission. China, however, 
did not like this attitude. The official New China News Agency 
accused U Thant on September 19 of proposing immediate 
cease-fire formula in favour of India which it described as the 
“aggressor”. But having found its ally in a wavering attitude, 
the most it could do was to extend the ultimatum to 
India by three days. “The extension of the time-limit for the 
ultimatum”, said Mr. Shastri, “was no more than a device to 
gain time to watch what came out of the discussions in the 
Security Council.” 1 Actually China wanted to extract the 
maximum advantage out of this conflict for herself. Prime 
Minister Shastri stated in Parliament on September 20 that 
“the basic objective of China is to claim for itself a position of 
dominance in Asia which no self-respecting nation in Asia is 
prepared to recognise. Large or small, strong or weak, every 
country in Asia has the fullest right to preserve its independence 

L Report in the Hindustan Times, New Delhi, Sept. 16, 1965. 

L Statement in Parliament, Sept. 20, 1965. 
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and sovereignty on terms of equality. We reject China s 

claim to tell us anything about what we should or should not 
do about Kashmir which is an integral part of India.” 

The Chinese allegations about military structures by India 
on the Tibet side of the Tibet-Sikkim border and the theft of 
59 yaks and 800 sheep were patently fraudulent. It had an 
unconcealed political objective to encourage Pakistan to 
continue its war against India; or alternatively to frighten the 
Security Council into calling a halt to the fighting on the sub¬ 
continent which was unmistakably going against Pakistan. In 
the latter case China based the threat to the great powers’ fears 
on getting involved in a wider Sino-Indian conflict. In any 
event, the gambit largely failed. India refused to panic, 
militarily or politically, and ultimately China tried to get off the 
hook by marching its men up to various passes and Indian posts 
in Sikkim, Ladakh and the middle sector and then marching 
them down again. But this was not done before some desultory 
firing when it claimed that India had dismantled the imaginary 
military structures invented earlier. 


SECURITY COUNCIL RESOLUTION OF SEPTEMBER 20 
Meanwhile, U Thant was continuing his efforts ior a 
cease-fire. A series of meetings of the Security Council were 
convened for September 17 to 20 in which the Indian represen¬ 
tative, Mr. M.C. Chagla, again expounded the Indian case on 
Kashmir and nailed the Pakistani lies to the counter. During 
the debates that followed, the concensus of opinion among the 
members of the Security Council was for demanding an imme¬ 
diate and simple cease-fire. The Indian representative made it 
clear that India had already accepted the United Nations’ cease¬ 
fire appeal for an immediate cease-fire and had not laid down 
any pre-conditions. It was actually Pakistan that the Security 
Council had to turn its attention to. Ultimately the Security 
Council passed a resolution on September 20, “commending the 
Secretary-General for his unrelenting efforts in furtherance of the 
objectives of the Security Council’s resolutions of September 4 
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and 6”. 

The Council noting the “differing” replies by the parties to 
an appeal to cease-fire demanded that “a cease-fire should take 
effect on Wednesday, September 22, 1965 at 07.00 hours GMT” 
and called upon both Governments to issue orders for a cease¬ 
fire at that moment and a subsequent withdrawal of all armed 
personnel back to the positions held by them before August 5, 
1965. 1 The Council also requested the Secretary-General to 
provide the necessary assistance to ensure supervision of the 
cease-fire and withdrawal af all armed personnel. It called on 
all States to refrain from any action which might aggravate the 
situation in the area. 

The Security Council also decided to consider as soon as 
“operative paragraph one of the Council’s resolution of Septem¬ 
ber 6, has* been implemented, what steps could be taken to assist 
towards a settlement of the political problem underlying the 
present conflict.” In the meantime it called upon the two 
Governments to utilize all peaceful means including those listed 
in Article 33 of the Charter to this end. 


THE CEASE-FIRE 

On receiving the Security Council resolution, Government 
of India sent a communication to the Secretary-General inform¬ 
ing him “that they would be prepared to issue orders for a 
simple cease-fire effective from the appointed time and date 
provided Pakistan agreed to do likewise.” But there was no 
further message from the Secretary-General till the early 
hours of the morning of September 22, when he advised India 
‘‘to order a unilateral cease-fire in compliance with the relevant 
Provisions of the Security Council’s resolutions, with the proviso 
that our troops could fire back if they were attacked. This”, 

h Mention of ‘‘armed personnel” and “August 5, 1965” is a tacit 
acknowledgement of Pakistan being the aggressor. It was on August 
5, 1965 and subsequent days that Pakistani Armed personnel in 
civilian clothes crossed the cease-fire line to invade India in Kashmir. 
The resolution was thus a diplomatic reverse for Pakistan which 
had denied collusion with the infiltrators. 
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declared Prime Minister Shastri, “was entirely impossible. In 
a battle which is continuing, it is just not possible for one side 
to ask its soldiers to stop firing, leaving the other side free to 
continue its operations. Our representative at the United 
Nations”, added Mr. Shastri, “was being instructed to inform 
the Secretary-General accordingly”. 1 A few hours later a 
further report was received that at the request of the Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan, an emergent meeting of the Security 
Council was convened at which Pakistan Foreign Minister, 
Mr. Z.A. Bhutto, announced that they had also agreed to issue 
orders for a cease-fire and cessation of hostilities. The hurried 
journey of Mr. Bhutto to Lake Success was meant purely to 
enable him to indulge in his hysterical tirade against India. 
But the members of the Security Council remained unimpressed 
because they knew that Pakistan was no longer in a position to 
fight. Its war machine had been broken; the morale of its 
leaders was at the lowest; and the cease-fire was essential if 
Pakistan’s military potential was to be saved from total des¬ 
truction. In the words of Prime Minister Shastri : “They 
wanted the cease-fire no doubt, indeed they needed it, but, as is 
their practice, they wanted to put up a show of resistance till the 
very last moment”. 2 The cease-fire was thus put off by 15 
hours and came into effect from 3-30 a.m. on September 23, 
1965. 


India’s objectives achieved 
In its editorial of September 3, 1965, the Pakistan 
Observer, in its usual boastful way had said : “It is not for Mr. 

Shastri to now whimperingly suggest that Pakistan has mounted 

“regular attack”. What else did be expect ? A wai of words l 
Another Junagadh ? A second Hyderabad ? A repetition oi 
Goa ? Now is the time when a few myths will be shattered.” 

But rather than Indian, it is the myths about Pakistan 
that have been shattered. “Watever they are telling their 

people”, wrote James S. Keat in the Baltimore Sun, “Pakistan’s 


1. Statement in Parliament, September 22, 1965. 

2. Broadcast to the Nation, September 23, 1965. 
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ders can no longer believe that one of their soldiers is worth 
any three Indians or that their tanks could roll to Delhi in 

forty-eight hours. 5,1 In the words of Arnaud de Borchgreve, 

senior editor of the Newsweek, ‘‘Pakistanis were convinced that 
they could use their tanks much the same way as General 
Patton did and just charge through the Indian lines. The 
Indians knowing that their tanks were not up to the Pattons 
came up with superior tactics and co-ordinated very cleverly 
artillery with ground support, infantry and tanks...” The 
Expressen , Stokholm, of September 23, 1965, carried a special 
dispatch by its correspondent, Olf Nilsson, which said : “He 
(Shastri) has won on three fronts. Myth that Pakistan’s U.S. 
equipped army is totally superior to the Indian Army has been 
crushed. Military observers state that if anybody can be said to 
have won the war this is India.” 

On September 23, 1965, India was in occupation of nearly 
740 square miles of Pakistani territory while Pakistan held only 
210 square miles of Indian territory. Apart from the three 
Kargil posts (20 square miles), the Indian forces were occupy¬ 
ing 250 square miles of Pakistani territory in the Tithwal sector 
and Uri-Poonch bulge, 180 square miles in the Sialkot region, 

’ 140 square miles in the Lahore-Kasur area, and about 150 
square miles across the Rajasthan border in Sind. The 
Pakistani army was holding about 190 square miles in the 
Chhamb-Jaurian area and another 20 square miles around 
Khemkaran near Ferozepur, as also one post close to the 
border in Rajasthan. 

Indian troops were 8 to 10 miles deep inside Pakistan in 
the Lahore area, while in the Sialkot area they had consolidated 
their position about 15 miles deep, Tn Rajasthan area, they 
were about 30 miles inside Pakistan from Gadra on the 
border. 

Pakistan’s war machinery had been virtually crippled . 
Figures available reveal that they lost 475 tanks, including 
38 captured by our forces intact. India lost only 80 in all the 


1. October 3, 1965. 
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battles; 48 were seriously damaged but would be serviceable- 
after repairs. 

India’s main objectives were thus achieved. These were 
to prevent the annexation of Kashmir by force; to give notice 
to Rawalpindi and the world that if Kashmir was important for 
Pakistan, it was no less important for India; to show that India 
was not a flabby giant and that if pushed too far it could and 
would strike hard ; to expose the grave danger to peace in the 
indiscriminate gifting to Pakistan of huge quantities oi 
offensive military equipment over which the donor, the United 
States, had absolutely no control ; to end the mischief of 
the theory, partly fed to them by Pakistan, that a special 
responsibility lay on the United States and Britain in particular 
to maintain at all times an absolute military and political 
balance of power between India and Pakistan irrespective of 
their other external defence commitments; and finally, in 
essence, to achieve all these purposes by significantly blunting 
Pakistan’s large and increasingly menacing military machine 1 . 

CEASE-FIRE VIOLATIONS 


But Pakistan had not yet reconciled itself to maintaining a 
permanent peace on the sub-continent. Hardly had the cease¬ 
fire orders been issued than threats came ‘.‘from no less a person 
than the President of Pakistan and also from his Foreign 
Minister. Both of them have talked of a wider conflagration 
in the future. All this shows that Pakistan is still in a bellicose 
mood. While we would like to see peace between India and 
Pakistan—indeed we are anxious to see this achieved we 
cannot shut our eyes to the reality.” 2 

So the war was not quite over. Pakistan showed scant 
respect for the cease-fire and had been seeking to rehabilitate 
its military losses by continued infiltration, encroachment and 
open seizure of large tracts of Indian territory, notably in the 
sparsely inhabited desert tracts of Rajasthan. Prime Minister 
Shastri had, however, already made it clear that the cease-fire 

T B.G. Verghese, India Answers Pakistan, p. 22. 

2. Lai Bahadur Shastri: Broadcast to the Nation, September 23, 1965. 
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agreement “cannot stand in the way of our troops regaining the 
territory treacherously occupied after the cease-fire came into 
effect”. 

Replying to questions in Lok Sabha on December 3, 1965, 
Defence Minister Chavan said that the Pakistanis tried to 
intrude into Rajasthan at 22 or 23 points after the cease-fire 
and they had already been driven out of nine or ten of these 
places. “They had, however, concentrated a sizeable force of 
infantry, tanks and artillery opposite Barmer and there were 
some patrol clashes in the Tanot region, north-west of 
Jaisalmer”. Till December 20, they had violated the cease-fire 
as many as 2,839 times. 

INDIA RE-EMPHASISES HER STAND 

While Pakistan tried to improve her front-line positions on 
the battle-field through violations of the cease-fire, they simult« 
aneously launched a vigorous drive to regain diplomatic initia¬ 
tive at Lake Success and other foreign capitals. President 
Ayub had already had a long talk with President Johnson on 
telephone. Mr. Bhutto had a number of private meetings with 
members of the Security Council. Mr. Bhutto’s emphasis now 
lay on inducing the U. N. Secretary-General and the Security 
Council to telescope the provisions of the four paragraphs of the 
September 20 resolution of the Security Council into a single 
operation. Obviously his plan was to raise political issues, 
particularly Kashmir, along with the cease-fire and troop with¬ 
drawals. 

The Government of India made it known early that the 
September 20 resolution would be implemented in its proper 
sequence after the coming into effect of the cease-fire. Both 
the Governments had to see to it that there were no cease-fire 
violations and it was only after the stabilisation of the cease-fire 
that the next step, namely, the withdrawal of troops would be 
taken. The discussion on political matters had to i>me last of 
all. The permanent representative of India at the United Nati¬ 
ons drew the attention of the Secretary-General to the emphasis 
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ai was placed by India on the withdrawal of armed personnel 
of Pakistan from Kashmir. “It has always been the under¬ 
standing of the Government of India,” wrote the Indian repre¬ 
sentative, “that the withdrawal of all armed personnel contem¬ 
plat'd in the three resolutions of the Security Council must 
include withdrawals of such personnel not in uniform who have 
crossed the cease-fire line from Pakistan since August 5. Any 
schedule or plan of withdrawal of Indian troops has, therefore, 
necessarily to be related to and co-ordinated and synchronised 
with the withdrawal of Pakistani regular forces as well as armed 
men not in uniform, who have crossed the cease-fire line and 
international border between Jammu and Kashmir and West 
Pakistan.” 1 

Mr. Bhutto was, on the other hand, trying to induce the 
members of the Security Council to take up the question of Kash¬ 
mir again. He seized upon the reports of a few processions 
taken out, and demonstrations staged by students in Srinagar to 
ventilate some minor grievances. Mr. Bhutto presented all 
this as another revolt by Kashmiris. The Pakistan representa¬ 
tive at the United Nations repeated the allegations in his 
letter of October 18 to the President of the Security Council, 
and requested that a meeting of the Council “be called immedi¬ 
ately to consider the deteriorating situation in Jammu and 
Kashmir and to take prompt action to implement the Security 
Council resolution of September 20.” 

In compliance with Pakistan’s request a meeting of the 
Security Council was held on October 25. The Indian delegate 
made it clear that though India was at all times prepared to 
co-operate with the Council in giving consideration to matters 
relating to the implementation of paragraph one ot the resolu¬ 
tion of September 20, Pakistan’s attempt to get a discussion on 
the so-called grave developments and “deteriorating situation” 
within the State of Jammu and Kashmir, amounted to gross 
interference in the internal affairs of India of which Jammu and 


I. Letter to the Secretary-General, Sept. 28, 1905. 
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Kashmir was an integral part. Pakistan, he said, was trying to use 
the forum of the Security Council for propaganda purposes. 
Accordingly the permanent representative of India made 
it clear that “the Delegation of India would be unable to 
participate in such discussions and deliberations of the Council.” 

Despite the Security Council President’s assurances to 
India’s Delegate, Sardar Swaran Singh, that the scope of the 
discussions in the Security Council would be strictly confined 
to that on the agenda, namely, reports of the Secretary-General 
on withdrawals and on the observance of the cease-fire, the 
Pakistani Delegate, Mr. Bhutto, persisted in mentioning matters 

which were exclusively within the internal jurisdiction of India 
and not relevant to the discussions on the agenda. The 
Council President appealed several times to the Pakistan dele¬ 
gate “to bear in mind the resolutions of the Security Council 
and to endeavour and refrain from making any comments 
which deal with matters of domestic jurisdiction of another 
State.” But inspite of these repeated appeals, Mr. Bhutto did 
not refrain from referring to the internal situation in Kashmir 
and the Indian delegation was thus left with no choice except 
to withdraw from the meeting. 

This action of India re-emphasised her consistent stand 
that “Kashmir is a closed chapter” and India was not going 
to vacillate on it. 

Ultimately the Security Council passed a resolution on 
November 5, reaffirming the Council’s resolution of September 
20 “in all its parts”. Mr. Bhutto’s attempt to link up the 
political questions with troop withdrawals did not thus succeed. 

RUSSIA OFFERS HER GOOD OFFICES 

Outside the United Nations there were forces working 
for a peaceful settlement of the India-Pakistan conflict. Immedi¬ 
ately after Pakistan’s massive assault on India in Chhamb, the 
Soviet Union took active steps to prevent escalation of the war. 
On September 4, the USSR Premier, Mr. A. N. Kosygin 
expressed his concern over the fighting both to. Prime Minister 



Shastri and President Ayub Khan. The Soviet Union, he said, 
“would not be frank if we did not say that a military conflict 
in Kashmir is a matter of concern to the Soviet Government 
because, apart from other things, it is a development in a 
region which directly borders on the Soviet Union.” Mr. 
Kosygin, however, pointed out in his letter that the settlement 
of the dispute between India and Pakistan was above all a 
matter for those countries and their Governments. But the 
Soviet Government would put forward certain considerations for 
the settlement of the conflict. These included an immediate 
cease-fire and withdrawal of forces of the respective countries 
to positions behind the cease-fire line. “The two sides,” added 
Mr. Kosygin, “ought to enter into negotiations with a view to 
settle peacefully the differences that have arisen between them.” 
And as far as the Soviet Union was concerned, Mr. Kosygin 
added, “both sides could count on its co-operation or, as it is 
said, good offices in this matter.” 

On September 11, the Soviet Prime Minister renewed his 
offer of good offices and pointed out his country’s special inte¬ 
rest in the situation in Kashmir which, he said, “lay directly 
on the Russian frontiers.” Moscow Radio next day announced 
that the Soviet Union was paying close attention to the 
developments on the Indo-Pakistan -sub-continent and her 
interest was not that of an idle bystander. 

It was, however, on September 18 that Mr. Shastri recei¬ 
ved a message from Mr. Kosygin offering his good offices for 
bringing about improved relations between India and Pakistan. 
As Mr. Shastri revealed in his statement before Parliament on 
September 20, he had informed Mr. Kosygin “that we would 
welcome his efforts and good offices.” Mr. Kosygin, he said, 
was impelled by noble intentions and therefore India could 
not say no to any efforts which might helo to bring about a 
peaceful situation between India and Pakistan “by those who 
are sincere and genuine in their feelings of goodwill and 
friendship.” 

Pakistan’s reaction to Mr. Kosygin’s offer of good offices 
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and a summit meeting between Mr. Shastri and President Ayub 
Khan on Soviet soil was, however, lukewarm. President Ayub 
in his reply to the Soviet Premier on September 26, said that 
the proposed meeting between him and Mr. Shastri on Soviet 
soil would not at present be fruitful. “Instead,” he told Mr. 
Kosygin, “the Soviet Union should use its influence in the 
Security Council to prepare a meaningful resolution that could 
lead to an honourable settlement of the Kashmir dispute.” 
For such a meeting to be fruitful, the ground would have to be 
adequately prepared in advance, he said, and suggested that 
this could be done in the first instance with the help of Russia’s 
good offices in the Security Council where the conflict was 
under consideration. 

Pakistan, it appeared, was banking upon support and 
intervention on her behalf by her friends in the Security 
Council. But when the Council did not oblige her, she turned 
to Mr. Kosygin’s offer. Mr. Bhutto undertook a visit to the 
Russian capital on November 23. Apparently he had changed 
his mind and in his search for support from whichever quarter 
it could come from, accepted Mr. Kosygin’s offer. But while 
accepting it, he laid down some pre-conditions. The reopening 
of the Kashmir question was his primary aim. India which 
had refused to accept this position in the Security Council 
could not be made to change its stand now. Moreover, cease¬ 
fire violations by Pakistan were taking place on a massive scale. 

Prime Minister Shastri in his statement in the Lok Sabha 
on November 16, had made it clear that while accepting the 
good offices of Mr. Kosygin, he “would not be prepared to 
take part in a meeting with President Ayub Khan on Russian 
soil if the talk was going to be held to discuss Kashmir—and 
settle Kashmir. About the present position of Jammu and 
Kashmir, I am not going to deviate from that position at all.” 

But if it was suggested that India should have some talks 
on the total relationship between India and Pakistan—that India 
and Pakistan should live as good neighbours, Mr. Shastri 
would not like to say no to it. Said he : “If they want to discuss 
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he border skirmishes, if they want to discuss about utilisation 
of the river waters, if they want to discuss about refugees and 
other matters, we will be prepared to discuss with them. But, 
he warned, if it was supposed that amity and better rela¬ 
tionship between India and Pakistan could be had only by 
India parting with Kashmir that position was “wholly impossi¬ 
ble and absolutely unacceptable.” 

Mr. Bhutto was thus convinced that India could not be 
browbeaten. On November 25 he told newsmen in Mosow that 
President Ayub would be prepared to discuss with Prime 
Minister Shastri “the whole gamut of India-Pakistan relations 
at a summit meeting anywhere on Soviet soil.” He said that 
the chanfces were fairly bright for a meeting of the leaders of 
India and Pakistan in Tashkent. The acceptance of Mr. Shastri’s 
position by Mr. Bhutto was welcomed by the Prime Minister. 
The very next day he told newsmen that the present state of 
tension between the two countries was not good for either of 
them. At the same time he pointed out that if these talks were 
to have any meaning Pakistan should end the cease-tire 
violations which had marred the temporary peace between the 


two countries. 

All hurdles having been now removed the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment announced on December 8, that 'the summit meeting 
between Prime Minister Shastri and President Ayub Khan would 
be held at Tashkent on January 4, 1966. “In accordance with the 
wishes of the parties,” continued the statement, “the Chairman 
of the USSR Council of Ministers, Mr. A. N. Kosygin 
will take part in the meeting whenever necessary.” 


THE TASHKENT SUMMIT 

It was on January 2, 1966, that Mr. Kosygin with a large 
number of advisers arrived at Tashkent to play host to the 
Indian and Pakistan leaders and members of their delegations. 
Tashkent was decorated with buntings and lights and all 
arrangements fer the Indian and Pakistani leaders were comp¬ 
leted. The Russian hosts were careful in keeping parity 
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etween India and Pakistan in even the minutest details. 

In his speech on the eve of departure to Tashkent, the 
Indian Prime Minister, Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, emphasised 
that he would earnestly and sincerely put the idea of a “no-war 
pact” to the Pakistan President. “I want to strive for peace 
honestly and sincerely because a conflict between the two 
countries might rapidly spread and threaten world peace.” At 
the Tashkent meeting, Mr. Shastri added, “big and important 
issues will crop up but it was clear that in the interest of peace 
some solution must be found. And differences, if any, ought to 
be settled by talks and not by arms.” He would earnestly 
appeal to President Ayub Khan to agree to decide that neither 
India nor Pakistan would ever use arms against the other. If 
President Ayub did not like the expression “no-war pact,” they 
could decide on a “treaty of friendship” or some such agreement 
to ensure that a conflict between the two nations did not 
recur. 


§L 


This was the mission and the aim that Mr. Shastri set 
before himself for the Tashkent meet. Peace and goodwill 
between the two nations was what he stood for. 

On his part, President Ayub Khan in his first of the 
month broadcast said that he was going to meet Mr. Shastri in 
Tashkent with an open mind. He hoped that the Tashkent 
meeting would be the turning point in the history of the 
sub-continent. 

Prospects for a successful outcome of the Tashkent meet¬ 
ing were thus bright from the very beginning. 

Speaking to newsmen at Palam prior to his departure 
for Tashkent on January 3, Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri hoped 
some kind of an agreement would be reached between India 
and Pakistan. “The problems are rather complex and they 
need our earnest and prompt attention. We will be put to a 
hard test and it will require all our ingenuity and skill.” Simi¬ 
lar sentiments were expressed by Dr. Radhakrishnan on the 
same day at Chandigarh when he said that he had told Mr. 
Shastri that his attitude at the Tashkent meeting should be one 
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of bringing people together and “not breaking them”. He had 
also told the Prime Minister to emphasise the things which 
united people. 

That Mr. Shastri was conscious of his responsibilities for 
the establishment of peace not only in the Indo-Pak sub-conti¬ 
nent but all over the world was clearly shown by his sincere 
and remarkable speech at the inaugural session of the historic 
summit meeting at Tashkent. 

At the outset he conveyed to Mr. Kosygin the feelings 
of sincere appreciation with which the Indian people and the 
Government hailed his bold initiative in bringing about a 
personal meeting between President Ayub Khan and himself 
after the unfortunate conflict between the two countries. He 
sincerely thanked the people of Tashkent for the welcome 
and hospitality that had been extended to him and his delega¬ 
tion. His response to Mr. Kosygin’s invitation for a meeting 
in Tashkent “was immediate and positive”, he said. “Peace 
is vital for both India and Pakistan and indeed for the world 
as a whole. It should be our endeavour to try to open a new 
chapter in Indo-Pakistan relationship”, he added. Their 
objective at the meeting should be not recrimination over the 
past, but a new look towards the future. 

Mr. Shastri put forth his cherished objective in the follow¬ 
ing words; “if other countries, even those with vast resources 
and much deeper differences can avoid an armed conflict and live 
together on the basis of peaceful co-existence, should not coun¬ 
tries like India and Pakistan whose main problem is the econo¬ 
mic betterment of their people, give up the idea of solving any 
problem by recourse to arms? Again let me say clearly and 
very sincerely that we wish Pakistan progress and prosperity. 
We have ourselves been striving to better the lives of our people. 
We are convinced that prosperity would come sooner to the 
sub-continent if there was better relationship between India 
and Pakistan.” The aim of India and Pakistan should be to 
improve the totality of the relationship between the two coun¬ 
tries. “Our trade has been shrinking,” said Mr. Lai Bahadur 
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“Shastri. “It should grow instead. Many rivers flow between 
India and Pakistan. Instead of being a source of controversy, 
they could through co-operative endeavour enrich both our 
countries. There are many other areas of economic co-opera¬ 
tion which, given goodwill and understanding, can be developed 
to our mutual advantage. 

“Instead of fighting each other”, he continued, “ let us 
start fighting poverty, disease and ignorance. The problems, 
the hopes and aspirations of the common people of both 
the countries are the same. They want not conflict and war 
but peace and progress. They want not arms and ammunition 
but food and clothing and shelter.” And concluding his speech 
Mr. Shastri declared : “If we are to fulfil this obligation to our 
peoples we should, at this meeting, try to achieve something 
specific and positive. Let it not be said that the President of 
Pakistan and the Prime Minister of India met and failed to 
reach an agreement.” 

Earlier in his inaugural address, Premier Kosygin said 
that the Soviet Union, in proposing the meeting, had been 
guided solely by feelings of friendship towards the people of 
Pakistan and India and by a desire to help them to find a way 
to peace and prevent sacrifices and hardships brought by the 
disasters of war. “India and Pakistan”, he said, “are our 
southern neighbours. We have always advocated not only 
stronger friendly relations between the Soviet Union and India 
and Pakistan but a reign of peace and friendship between the 
two countries as well. The history of the peoples of India and 
Pakistan,” he continued, “has shown many instances when they 
fought shoulder to shoulder in the heroic struggle against 
foreign domination. But it is not only the past that brings two 
peoples together.” The tasks facing them today coincided in 
many ways, he said. “It was only the enemies of Pakistan and 
India that could be interested in a clash between them.” 

The meeting in Tashkent, Mr. Kosygin hoped, would, 
mark a turning point in the relations between India and 
Pakistan, for he believed that the leaders of both States had 
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arrived at Tashkent full of a desire to strive for that aim. The 
Soviet Government on its part was ready to render good offices 
for the successful work of the meeting, he added. 


President Avub Khan in his speech expressed sentiments 
which were in close accord with those of Mr. Kosygin and Mr. 
Shastri. “We have come in a spirit of co-operation,” he said, 
“and our aim is to compose our differences with India, not to 
perpetuate them. We are not here to indulge in polemics. 
We want to eliminate tensions and to promote a sense of con¬ 
fidence and security among the peoples of the two countries. ,r 
He reciprocated the feelings of the Indian and Soviet leaders 
when he declared : “The prosperity of 600 million people of 
India and Pakistan depends on peace. Both of 11 s have suffered 
under long and dark periods of foreign domination. It is 
after centuries that we have regained our freedom. We must 
live in peace to be able to devote all our energy and resources 
to the liquidation of the grim heritage of colonialism and to 
open avenues of happiness and progress for our people. For 
us peace is vital —it is indispensible.” 

^ THE HISTORIC DECLARATION 

Premier Kosygin was helpful throughout the seven days 
that the meeting lasted in Tashkent in bringing about a suc¬ 
cessful conclusion of the talks over a varied number of 
subjects on which there existed conflicts and differences between 
the two countries. Taking into consideration the complexities 
of the problems facing the two neighbouring States the final de¬ 
claration which issued from the meeting showed remarkable 
qualities of statesmanship inherent in both President Ayub 
Khan and Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri. No less were 
the determination and sincere efforts of Mr. Kosygin respon¬ 
sible for the happy outcome of the talks. When almost a 
deadlock had been reached on January 9, Premier Kosygin 
held long meetings with both the statesmen which resulted in 
the historic Tashkent Declaration reproduced below : 

ff The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan hav¬ 
ing met at Tashkent and having discussed the existing relations 
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ictween India and Pakistan, hereby declare their firm resolve to res¬ 
tore normal and peaceful relations between the two countries and to 
promote understanding and friendly relations between their peoples. 
They consider the attainment of these objectives of vital importance 
for the welfare of the 600 million people of India and Pakistan. 


The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan agree 
that both sides will exert all efforts to create good neighbourly 
relations between India and Pakistan in accordance with the United 
Nations Charter. They reaffirm their obligations under the Charter 
not to have recourse to force and to settle their disputes through 
peaceful means. 

They consider the interests of peace in their region and particu¬ 
larly in the Indo-Pakistan subcontinent and indeed the interests of 
the peoples of India and Pakistan, were not served by continuance of 
tension between the two countries. It was against this background 
that Jammu and Kashmir was discussed and each of the sides set forth 
its respective position. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that all armed personnel of the two countries shall be with¬ 
drawn, not later than February 25, 1966, to the positions they held 
prior to August 5, 1965, and both sides shall observe the cease-fire 
terms on the cease-fire line. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan 
have agreed that the relations between India and Pakistan shall 
be based on the principle of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of each other. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan 
have agreed that both sides will discourage any propaganda directed 
against the other country and will encourage propaganda which 
promotes the development of friendly relations between the two 
countries. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan 
have agreed that the High Commissioner of India to Pakistan and 
the High Commissioner of Pakistan to India will return to their 
posts and that the normal functioning of diplomatic missions will 
be restored. Both Governments shall observe the Vienna Convention 
of 1961 on diplomatic intercourse 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan 
have agreed to consider measures towards the restoration of economic 
and trade relations, communications as well as cultural exchanges 
between India and Pakistan and to take measures to implement the 
existing agreements between India and Pakistan. 
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The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that they give instructions to their respective authorities to 
carry out the repatriation of the prisoners of war. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that both sides will continue the discussion of questions 
relating to the problems of refugees and eviction of illegal immigrants. 
They also agreed that both sides will create conditions which will 
prevent the exodus of people. They further agreed to discuss the 
return of the property and assets taken over by either side in. 
connexion with the conflict. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan have 
agreed that the sides will continue meetings both at the highest and 
at other levels on matters of direct concern to both countries. Both 
sides have recognised the need to set up joint India-Pakistan bodies 
which will report to their Governments in order to decide what fur¬ 
ther steps should be taken. 

The Prime Minister of India and the President of Pakistan record 
their feelings of deep appreciation and gratitude to the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, the Soviet Government and personally to the Chair¬ 
man of the Council of Ministers of the USSR for their constructive, 
friendly and noble part in bringing about the present meeting which 
has resulted in mutually satisfactory results. 

They also express to the Government and friendly people of 
Uzbekistan their sincere thankfulness for their overwhelming reception 
and generous hospitality. They invite the Chairman of the Council 
of Ministers of the USSR to witness this declaration. 

The ink on the historic Declaration was hardly dry when 
the joy at its successful conclusion turned into sudden grief. At 
1.30 A.M. on January 11, 1966, Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, the 
chief architect of Indo-Pak reconciliation, passed away at 
Tashkent after a heart attack lasting only a few minutes. He thus 
bowed out at the hour of his finest achievement. The news of 
his sudden death plunged the world into sorrow. It was an 
immeasurable tragedy for the people of India who were left 
orphaned at a time when they needed him most. 

Mr. Shastri died as a valiant soldier of peace. In his last 
message to his people given a few hours before his death, he said : 

“We fought in this (Indo-Pakistan) war with all our 
strength. Now we have to fight for peace with all our 
strength.” 
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